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THE HIDDEN GENRE: A STUDY OF THE CONCERT CHAMPETRE 
IN THE LOUVRE* 


PHILIPP FEHL 


And thus the Pipe was fram’d and tuneful Reed 
And when the Flocks did then securely feed 

The harmless Shepherds tun’d their Pipes to Love 
And Amaryllis’ Name filled every Grove. 


Lucretius 


This paper will consider two questions: Who are the women in the Concert 
Champétre (Fig. 1) and why are they nude? It will touch upon a third question: 
What difference do the answers to these questions make to the value of the 
picture? 

Our first impression of the picture is that its subject, though poetically trans- 
figured, is in character not different from that of the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe by 
Manet (Fig. 2). The subject matter of this picture was considered to be shocking 
when it was first presented to the public, nearly a hundred years ago. It is related 
that Napoleon III, when he saw it, “‘paused before it for several minutes, and 
then, without a word, turned away with a gesture indicating that he considered 
the painting an offense against public morality.’ Emile Zola, not long thereafter, 
presented a defense of the painting which rather established the reputation 
which it now enjoys. His position and that of his followers also is concerned with 
morality. They are shocked, even outraged, that people could find the subject 
matter of Manet’s painting shocking. 

We are obliged to consider this position here because it is responsible for the 
way in which an understanding of the Concert Champétre is generally sought. 
The following passage from Zola’s essay “Edouard Manet”’ presents not only 
one of the first statements of the so-called “modern” view of the Déjeuner sur 
V'Herbe and the Concert Champétre, but perhaps also, of its kind, the clearest. 


The Déjeuner sur l’Herbe is Manet’s greatest painting, the one in which he has realized the 
dream of every painter; to paint life-sized figures in a landscape. The ability with which he 
has overcome this difficulty is well known . . . The public was scandalized by this nude, 





* The following essay was read in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on October 20, 1956 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics. The author requests that it 
be considered as nothing but a preliminary report on the character of certain studies he is 
presently engaged in. The field, as he sees it, is new, and he will be grateful for whatever 
advice kind readers may wish to give him. The initial studies were made possible by a Sum- 
mer Research Grant from the Research Council of the University of Nebraska. 

1 George Heard Hamilton, Manet and his Critics (New Haven, 1954), p. 44. 
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which was all it saw in the painting. ‘‘Good heavens! How indecent! A woman without a 
stitch on alongside two clothed men.’’ Such a thing had never been seen before! But that 
was a gross mistake, for in the Louvre there are more than fifty canvases in which both 
clothed and nude figures occur. But no one goes to the Louvre to be shocked, and besides, 
the public took good care not to judge the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe as a real work of art should 
be judged. It saw there only some people who were lunching out of doors after a swim, and 
it believed that the artist had been intentionally obscene and vulgar in composing such a 
subject, when he had simply tried to obtain vivid contrasts and free disposition of masses. 
Painters, especially Manet who is an analytical painter, do not share this preoccupation 
with subject matter which frets the public above everything else; for them the subject is 
only a pretext for painting, but for the public it is all there is. So, undoubtedly, the nude 
woman in the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe is only there to provide the artist with an opportunity to 
paint a bit of flesh. What should be noticed in this painting is not the picnic but the land- 
scape as a whole, its strength and delicacy, the broad solid foreground and the light, the 
supple and strong materials, and especially the delightful silhouette in the background of 
the woman in her chemise, a charming white spot in the midst of the green leaves. Finally 
the whole effect, full of atmosphere, this fragment of nature treated with a simplicity so 
exactly right, is all an admirable page upon which an artist has put the elements unique and 
peculiar to him.? 


We cannot here consider whether the mode of looking here presented does 
justice to the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe. I do want to state, however, that I feel that 
even this work by Manet is deprived of a certain claim to nobility when its 
challenging character is disregarded. (Cf. especially the extraordinary look in the 
eyes of the young woman at the left.) 


2 Ibid., p. 97. Cf. also Hamilton’s statement of his own position, p. 278. ‘‘The spectators 
of 1863 were outraged by what they considered the immorality of the action depicted in the 
Déjeuner sur l’Herbe. They could have held their peace, for neither here nor elsewhere had 
Manet’s characters come together for any purpose other than their existence as objects to 
be painted.”’ 

3 It takes, I think, much power of conviction (or an infinite capacity to be bored) not to 
be affected by the view of the scene. Gustav Pauli’s discovery of an engraving after Raphael 
as the actual source of the formal arrangement of the figures does not of necessity show 
(as he believes it does) that the right way to look at this picture is to study its ‘‘composi- 
tion.’’ His picturesque description of what might have been Manet’s method of procedure 
seems to imply that, as far as the meaning of a work of art is concerned, there is little differ- 
ence between a nymph in the nude and a woman who has undressed. ‘‘Auf dieser rechten 
Halfte [of Marcantonio Raimondi’s Judgment of Paris] sehen wir . . . am schilfbewachsenen 
Ufer eines Gewissers zwei Flussgoetter und eine Nymphe. Sie sitzen beieinander, nackt und 
schén und haben sich nichts zu sagen. 

“Eben diese Gruppe hat es Manet angetan. Er nahm die beiden Gétter, zog ihnen Récke 
und Hosen an, versah sie mit Taschenuhren, setzte dem einen ein Barett auf den Kopf und 
gab ihm statt des Schilfstengels einen Spazierstock in die Hand. Nur das Madchen liess er 
nackt, weil es ihm so wohlgefiel. Das heisst, um es ganz genau zu sagen, er nahm drei Pariser 
Modelle und liess sie in den von Raphael vorgezeichneten Stellungen posieren; wobei es 
sich dann ergab, dass man be etwas verinderter Haltung bequemer sitze. . . . Das Kunst- 
werk das Manet in seinem Déjeuner geschaffen hat, ist mehr wert als Raffaels Zeichnung 
und als die antiken Reliefs die ihm als Vorlage gedient haben’? (Gustav Pauli, “‘Raffael 
und Manet,’’ Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft [1908], p. 55). 

An early discovery of the connection between the engraving and the painting was actu- 
ally made in 1864. It seems that at that time it was not considered to be of much conse- 
quence. Cf. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 44 n. Cf. also the opinion of Sir Kenneth Clark“. . . that 
Manet used [Raphael’s composition] . . . in his Déjewner sur l’Herbe has been claimed as 4 
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The question which will concern us here to some extent is that of the injury 
which this mode of looking does to the enjoyment of the Concert Champétre. It is 
generally taken for granted in modern literature that what goes on in the picture 
is a more or less natural and, therefore, innocent demonstration of Renaissance 
manners and, more than that, that the action which so arrestingly goes on before 
us is only a matter of extraneous consequence. One very recent writer even goes 
so far as to hail Giorgione, whom he considers to be the author of the painting, 
as the first modern painter, because this picture, and the so-called Tempest seem 
to him to demonstrate the fact that Giorgione was unconcerned with subject 
matter.‘ 

Characteristic and influential is the view of Ludwig Justi which is expressed in 
his monograph on Giorgione. It appears to him that Giorgione is a painter ‘‘der 
hier frisch ins volle Menschenleben hineingreift.’’> Equipped with this knowledge 
of what is right, he attacks in a paradoxically moralizing fashion the somewhat 
quixotic and altogether solitary position which was taken by two eminent art 
historians of the Victorian era, Crowe and Cavalcaselle.* Their point, which I 
find truly touching, had been that the subject of the Concert Champétre appealed 
to so low a disposition in the spectator that it was not worthy of a great brush. 
They attributed it to a follower of Sebastiano del Piombo.’ It may well be that 
they too were misled by the scandal about Manet’s painting. It is to their great 
credit, I think, that, confronted with the same evidence as that available to 
Justi, they charted their course in a direction opposite to the one he was to take. 
They preferred to abandon a popular and traditional attribution of a painting to 
the espousal of the notion that a great work of art could be morally indifferent or 
unchaste. 

I said that they too may have been misled by Manet’s painting. The impression 
that the two paintings have anything at all in common cannot last very long 
when we begin to wonder about the significance of what we see. The subject of 
the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe is provocative, clear-cut, and simple. The women have 
undressed in order to take a bath; the boredom of the men and the nonchalance 
of the women suggest that the four people before us are quite in the habit of 





sort of joke against academicism; in fact, it was an intelligent acceptance of its value.” 
Kenneth Clark, The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form (New York, 1956), p. 343. 

It is, by the way, not immediately evident that the engraved model for the pose of 
Manet’s nude is of the female sex. 

‘J.P. Hodin, ‘‘The Riddle of Giorgione,’’ Art Digest, September 15, 1955, pp. 9 ff. Cf. also 
Lionello Venturi, Italian Painting, II (Geneva, 1950-52), 106: ‘‘It is not important to arrive 
at any really satisfactory explanation of what is being depicted. In fact these pictures [by 
Giorgione] demonstrate that the artist gave free rein to his creative imagination, guided 
only by the inner logic of his poetic vision.’’ The title of a forthcoming book by Professor 
Venturi suggests a more elaborate presentation of this view: Four Steps towards Modern 
Art: Giorgione—Caravaggio—Manet—Cézanne (Bampton Lectures in America, no. 8). 

5 Ludwig Justi, Giorgione (Berlin, 1936), p. 217. 

*Ibid., especially p. 146. The corresponding passage in the edition of 1908 is 
much stronger. 

7J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavaleaselle, A History of Painting in North Italy, II (London, 
1871), p. 146. 
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simplifying life in this fashion. This is not so in the Concert Champétre. This 
picture breathes sweet delight and gentle innocence. In the splendid bearing 
of the nudes is expressed a natural sense of nobility. Our immediate sensation 
of purity is, however, in a paradoxical conflict with the equally immediate 
impression of wantonness, which is established by the demonstrative contrast 
in the dress of the participants.’ A Renaissance spectator, accustomed to seeing 
art in the service of reason, and familiar with the manners of morality and, 
perhaps, immorality of his time, might even have been more astonished by the 
picture than we are.’ 


8 The natural innocence of the painting is generally commented upon by writers who will 
not merely describe it. in terms of ‘“‘composition.’’ Cf. esp. Walter Pater, ‘‘The School of 
Giorgione”’ in The Renaissance (London, 1912), pp. 151-153, F. J. Mather, A History of 
Italian Painting (New York, 1923), p. 380, and, recently, Sir Kenneth Clark, op. cit., p. 115. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in his sonnet ‘‘For a Venetian Pastoral by Giorgione,’’ very deli- 
cately obscures the frontiers of innocence and license. 


.... Whither stray 
Her eyes now, from whose mouth the slim pipes creep 
And leave it pouting, while the shadowed grass 
Is cool against her naked side: Let be:- 
Say nothing now unto her, lest she weep; 
Nor name this ever. Be it as it was— 
Life touching lips with immortality. 


® For a gently ironical, but otherwise matter-of-fact representation of an outing of young 
gentlemen in the company of courtesans cf., e.g., the right-hand section of Francesco Cossa’s 
Triumph of Venus in the Palazzo Schifanoia in Ferrara. Since the scene is out-of-doors, the 
participants do not think of undressing. The only painting of the Venetian Renaissance 
at all related to the presumed spirit of the Concert Champétre is an enigmatic Bacchanale of 
doubtful authenticity (attributed to Dosso Dossi) which is now in the Castel San Angelo in 
Rome, reproduced in Giorgione e i giorgioneschi (Venice, 1955), plate no. 129. 

Modern descriptions of the Concert Champétre occasionally seem to consider it a point of 
finesse in the art of love that a dressed gentleman should be so lost in his reflections as to 
ignore a beautiful woman who has undressed for his pleasure. Cf. especially certain reflec- 
tions by Hugo von Hofmannsthal ‘‘. . . der mit dem schénen Barett blickt unverwandt nach 
jener blauen tiirmenden Ferne. Schéner ist ihm dieser Anblick als der schéne nackte Leib 
der Frauen, die leicht und iippig sitzen auf dem feuchtkiihlen steinernen Brunnenrand .. .” 
(presented enthusiastically by Werner Vordtriede in ‘“‘Das schépferische Auge: Zu Hof- 
mannsthals Beschreibung eines Bildes von Giorgione’’, Monatshefte, Madison, Wisconsin, 
XLVIII, 4 [April-May 1956], 161-168). It is possible that a concern with the subject matter 
of the Concert Champétre and the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe tempted art lovers of a more serious 
constitution to reconstruct in nature what they had found in art. Cf. an oddly plausible 
painting Auf freier Hohe by Raffael Schuster-Woldau, reproduced facing p. 65 in Die Kunst 
unserer Zeit, VIII, 2 (Munich, 1897). Cf. also indignant testimonies like the following: 
««. . Yet Manet’s Pastoral “Luncheon on the Grass’’. . . painted about the same time 
[as Géréme’s Roman Slave Market] based on a composition by Raphael and depicting a nude 
artist’s model in relaxed and innocent conversation with two clothed painters, created a 
public scandal simply because in polite society that sort of thing just wasn’t done.’’ Emily 
Genauer, ‘‘Nudes in Five Centuries of Art,’’ New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 4, 1956, p. 11 
in Supplement. 

Attempts to elevate a vulgar taste onto a pedestal of frankness are of course as old as sin. 
For an elegant and here not irrelevant accomplishment in this genre cf. Pietro Aretino (in 
letter to Federigo Gonzaga): ‘‘Ho detto a Sebastiano, pittor miracoloso, che il desiderio 

vostro e che vi faccia un quadro de la invenzione che gli piace, purché non ci sien sv ipo- 
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The problems which are posed by our picture are curiously teasing. Let us 
first consider the character of the dress of the participants. The charmingly 
innocent and dedicated young man on the left is dressed somewhat like a dandy, 
true to the latest style of fashion. The other man is in the equally convincing 
costume and the fur cap of a rustic swain. The women, however, even if we were 
to assume that people ever disrobed in order to make music, do not look like 
people who have just done so. Their clothes are nowhere to be seen (you will recall 
that Manet, who was under the impression that he had brought the picture 
up-to-date, painstakingly accounted for the discarded clothes in the left fore- 
ground of his picture). Instead, both figures are equipped with splendid cloaks 
which surely have never been near the shop of a dressmaker. We may also say, 
I think, that both women are magnificently clothed in their nudity. 

A further point of concern: In the background there approaches, surrounded 
by a group of sheep, a shepherd, merrily playing the bagpipe. Will our party not 
be embarrassed? They look so much as if they were doing the right thing that we 
must either conclude what is obviously wrong: namely that goings on of this 
kind are legitimate and decent, or we must begin to realize that this is not an 
ordinary scene.’® My present proposition is simply this: The two women are not 
human. They are nymphs of the wood who, having been attracted by the music 
and the charm of the young men, have joined their concert. They are as invisible 
to the young men as they are, in the full beauty of the landscape which they 
bodily represent, visible to us. 

The picture, if we choose to look at it from this point of view, is now a true 
pastoral, in the spirit of the idylls of Theocritus." It is so constructed that its 





crisie ne stigmati ne chiodi. Egli ha giurato di dipingervi cose stupende”’ (quoted by E. H. 
Gombrich in ‘‘The Sala dei Venti in the Palazzo del Te,’’ Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes (1950-51), p. 200 n). 

For a discussion of certain curiously idealizing Renaissance representations of love out- 
of-doors (“‘in the golden age’’) ef. Otto Kurz, “‘Gli amori de’ Carracci: Four Forgotten 
Paintings by Agostino Carracci,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIV, 
2-3 (1951), 221 ff. 

10 Ludwig Justi, op. cit., p. 219, observes the unlikelihood of the situation and accounts 
for it in the following fashion: ‘‘Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’Herbe das durch Giorgione’s Bild 
angeregt war ist immerhin an einer verschiegenen Stelle im Wald oder Park gedacht und 
erregte doch wegen des Inhaltes peinliches Aufsehen: weil man es als Darstellung tatsich- 
licher Lebensgewohnheit nahm. Bei Giorgione lagert die junge Gesellschaft sogar auf einem 
offenen und hochgelegenen Platz; an einem Brunnen wo doch Menschen hinkommen miissen, 
in der Nihe ein Hirt. Trotzdem hat erst im 19. Jahrhundert ein Englander, Crowe, an dem 
Inhalt Anstoss genommen: In alter Zeit hat man ihn offenbar nicht wortlich aufgefasst. Es 
liegt hier ein sehr wesentlicher Unterschied in der Gewohnheit des 19. Jahrhunderts im Bil- 
dersehen vor, den wir nicht vergessen diirfen. .. . An die Unwirklichkeiten und Wider- 
spriiche der Altartafeln und Mythologien gewohnt, wird der Venezianische Kunstfreund 
ohne weiteres verstanden haben, dass hier ein Bild frohen Daseins, wie man es vielleicht 
im Haus oder Garten erlebte, vielleicht auch nur traumte, mit unbedenklicher Phantasie ins 
freie verlegt ist, aus kiinstlerischem Grunde: Zur frohen Jugend die prangende Landschaft.”’ 

"| For a general discussion of idyllic elements in the work of Giorgione, cf. G. M. Sar- 
geaunt, ‘“The Classic Pastoral and Giorgione,’’ Classical Studies (London, 1929). The senti- 
ments for the delight of which this picture was painted are, in my opinion, the same which 
are connected with the origins of landscape-painting in Italy as they are presented by E. H. 
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true genre is not quite recognized when one begins to look at it. The first impres- 
sion is that of a merely interesting or startling view, but one that is full of promise. 
The true genre reveals itself fully in the sweet simplicity of idyllic landscape 
painting as the spectator, poetically hopeful, wonders about what he sees. The 
picture is not only active as a painting which one can encompass at one glance, 
but also in time, like a poem. 

A significant detail in this development of the picture before our eyes is pro- 
vided by our changing attitude to the figure of the nude standing near the well. 
You will have noticed that she is doing something very singular with her pitcher. 
There can be no doubt, upon closer inspection, that she is pouring water from it 
into the well. For a nymph, of course, this action is perfectly natural. If she is the 
nymph of this place, it is, in fact, the only thing she could do.” That a woman 
who turns in front of us into an allegory will, for just that reason, increase in 
loveliness is a triumph of reason as well as of genius. Perhaps what Dante said in 
defense of the restriction of poetic fancy in the service of reason applies here also: 
“For it were a shameful thing if one should rhyme under the semblance of meta- 
phor or rhetorical similitude and afterward, being questioned thereof, should be 
unable to rid his words of such semblance, unto their right understanding —of 
whom (to wit, of such as rhyme foolishly) myself and the first among my friends 
do know many.’”* But, to return to the pastoral spirit of our picture: ‘Waters 
are conscious of the power of music”’ says Luigino in his Book of Fair Women, 
“For we may read that in a certain country was a fountain, the which, when a 
lute’s sweet sound was heard, could not forebear all suddenly to leap and dance.’ 


And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about or underneath 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good 
Or the unseen Genius of the Wood. 


Milton: Jl Penseroso 





Gombrich. Cf. his ‘‘Renaissance Artistic Theory and the Development of Landscape Paint- 
ing,’’ Gazette des Beaux Arts (May 1953), pp. 335 ff. I am deeply grateful to Professor Gom- 
brich for many encouraging and helpful suggestions. 

12 The landscape contains a variety of musical elements which mingle with the sound of 
the fountain. There is a brook with a little waterfall in the background, the shepherd in the 
distance is blowing the bagpipe, the sheep are lowing. The music of the recorder recalls the 
sound of birds. 

13 Dante, The New Life, trans. Dante Gabriel Rossetti (New York, 1907), p. 41. 

14 Federigo Luigino, The Book of Fair Women (Venice, 1954), trans. E. M. Lang (London, 
1907 [?]), p. 191. A heartfelt presentation of the living reality of certain allegoric personifica- 
tions of landscape elements will be found in Heinrich Brunn, ‘‘Die Personification des 
Meeres in griechischer Plastik’’ (1885), printed with Griechische Gatterideale in ihren Formen 
erléutert (Munich, 1893). Cf. also Roger Hinks, Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art (London, 
1939). 

It has given me much pleasure tolearn that Professor Julius Held also holds the view that 
the nude participants in the Concert Champétre are not human. He very kindly put at my 
disposal a photograph of a Renaissance playing card on which is represented Poesia. The 
allegorical figure pours water from a jar into a brook which originates directly before her. 
In her other hand she holds a recorder which she is engaged in playing. Her skillful labor ap- 
pears to combine the actions of the two nude figures in the Concert Champétre. : 
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The interpretation of the Concert Champétre which I have here proposed is, of 
course, greatly in need of whatever circumstantial support lovers of the Pastoral 
Muse can muster. A convincing proof which will not make an appeal to the 
sentiment of the spectator whould be simple only if there were a poem of which 
the picture might be considered an illustration. Such a poem I have not found. 
While I keep looking for one, I confess that I keep hoping that there is no such 
poem. It seems to me to be more in the nature of the subject that the picture 
itself be the poem, the painter the poet. The poetical work which in its structure 
most closely resembles that of the painting as it is here discussed, is of course, 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Oberon says in full view of the 
audience: 


But who comes here? I am invisible, 
And I will overhear their conference.'® 


Or, a scene in the wood outside Athens: Titania lying asleep. Enter the clowns 
(they do not see her), enter Robin Goodfellow (behind): 


What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering here 
So near the cradle of the fairy-queen? 

What a play toward! I'll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause.'® 


There are, however, things which Puck, (who can’t be seen by others if he does 
not want to be seen), cannot see himself. Oberon to Puck: 


.. . Thou remember’st 

Since once I[ sat upon a promontory 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music . . . 

That very time I saw, but thou couldsi not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts . . ."7 


But it is necessary to go back to literary parallels which come from the immedi- 
ate cultural milieu of our artist. The most colorful I think, is found in the artful 
confusion and gentle irony of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. Much of its great effect 
is based on a skillful shifting of genres, from the heroic to the comic, and from 
the imitation of nature to the purely fanciful —a shifting of genres conducted in 
such a fashion that the natural extravagance of the purely heroical and beautiful 
becomes, as it escapes us into the realm of the absurd, ever dearer to us and ever 
more desirable. For example, in the midst of an exciting and heroic encounter, 

® William Shakespeare, A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream I, 1. 
® Ibid, III, 1. 

% Ibid, II, I. 





Fic. 1. GiorGIoNE oR TiTIANn: Concert Champétre, Louvre 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Louvre 


Fig. 2. Epovarp Manet: Déjeuner sur Uherbe, Louvre 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Louvre 
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Fic. 3. ‘‘Ruggiero and Angelica,”’ illustration for the Orlando Furioso, ed. Venice, 1564 

















(Courtesy of Duke University Library). 





Fic. 4. Tirran: The Andrians, Prado 


(Photo Anderson 
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we come upon the following description of the hippogriff, the flying horse of a 
mysterious magician: ‘‘The hippogriff—his charger—is not counterfeit (i.e., 
magical) but natural, borne by an ass to a griffin.”’® 

The very structure of the poem is gently ironical and teasing, perhaps because 
the poet is very much in earnest—as lovers are. Almost every canto ends when 
the tension of the grand action portrayed therein is at its highest; then the reader 
is quickly, but softly, set down into reality. The next canto begins to talk of 
something else, and very soon the feeling reader is up in the air again, a devoted 
believer in the reality of fiction, a partisan of true love and gallant action. Canto 
XXXIII, e.g., in which the great Astolfo penetrates with the help of a magic 
trumpet and the hippogriff to the very mouth of hell, ends like this: ‘“‘At that 
hellish dark mouth that opens the road to him who abandons the light, the famous 
Duke put an end to the horrid sound and has his steed close his wings. But 
before I take him further, in order not to depart from my custom when I have 
my paper full on all sides, I wish to end the canto and rest myself.’ The confusion 
which the invisibility of certain protagonists can cause in strategic moments is 
not left unexploited by Ariosto. Figure 3 shows us an illustration for the Orlando 
Furioso.2° We see before us the naked Angelica, at this moment saved from dire 
peril because she has just put in her mouth the magic ring that makes her 
invisible. In the foreground is Ruggiero trying to catch the invisible woman and 
in the air is the hippogriff taking off. He had not secured the animal sufficiently 
well, having been preoccupied with the beautiful Angelica whom only a little 
while ago he had saved from the monstruous orca now lying stunned in the 
waters, etc. 

Ariosto’s master in the purposeful confounding of different strata of reality 
was Ovid. Consider, e.g., his story of Salmacis, the nymph of a pool who falls in 
love with Hermaphroditus.” Upon his approach she quickly hides herself in the 
water of which she actually is an allegorical representation; the boy innocently 
takes a bath, but once he is in the water she will not let him out. Professor 
Frankel in his book on Ovid describes the nature of her existence in the following 
fashion: ‘‘The poet imagines the pool and the nymph now as one and the same. 
Now as two and different, and again, as two and similar.’ In a masterful 
analysis of the structure of Ovid’s Metamorphoses Frankel concludes: ‘‘Ovid 
was fond of building up his poetry in two strata representing two distinct mental 
attitudes; his verse often moves on more than one plane of reality or dwells in 


‘8 Ludovico Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, trans. Allan Gilbert (New York, 1954), IV, 18 
(I, 47). 

19 Jind., II, 592. 

20 The picture was first published by Professor Allan Gilbert in his translation of the 
Orlando Furioso, (op. cit. vol. I, facing p. 160). He points out that the only known copy of 
the edition of 1564, from which it is taken, is owned by Duke University. I am obliged to 
Mr. Thomas M. Simpkins, Jr., curator of rare books of Duke University Library, for his 
kindness in providing me with the photograph here shown. 

21 Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV, 306 ff. 

*2 Hermann Friinkel, Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds (Berkeley, 1945), p. 88. Cf. also 
the story of the unfortunate Hylas, Theocritus, Jdyls, XIII. 
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between regions.’”* The poetic literature of the early 16th century abounds with 
elegant imitations of Ovid and the other elegant poets of classical antiquity.™ 
It is, I think, not unlikely that there exist poetical works which are more closely 
related to the structure of our picture than the ones I have mentioned. 


In preparation of comparable materials one must, of course, look at pictures 
as well as at literature. In the natural coexistence of Greek divinities, allegories, 
and human beings on ancient sarcophagi we find, I think, the most obvious 
precedents. Also relevant is the interchange between two realms of reality, one 
divine, the other human, which is the stock-in-trade element of Christian painting 
as such. There the chief protagonists are of course clearly marked for what they 
ate—but in the Christian paintings of the Renaissance we notice a gentle rap- 
prochement of the two worlds, and there are paintings, Titian’s Noli Me Tangere 
in the National Gallery in London, e.g., where the divinity which shines through 
the human form of Christ is not disassociated from it. Kut an altogether more 
cheering piece of evidence than these generalizing observations can, I think, be 
found, in the Jmagines of Philostratus. This book purports to be, and probably 
is, an account of the author’s visit to a picture gallery in Naples in the 3rd 
century A.D. The author tells us that he was accompanied by a young boy to 
whom he showed the right way of enjoying the paintings which were before them. 
It can readily be comprehended that the Imagines were, for the painters of the 
High Renaissance, a steady source of pictorial ideas, and a goad to their ambition. 
The following “‘Image’”’ describes a painting the topic of which is the unnatural 
love of the beautiful Critheis for the river Meles. 


Critheis loves the river Meles and it (that is, the river) takes the form of a young man, and 
is wholly visible to the spectator. Critheis drinks of the water though she is not thirsty, and 
takes it in her hand, and keeps up a conversation with it, as though the murmur of the water 
were human speech, and sheds tears of love into the water; and the river, since it loves her 
in return, delights to mingle her tears with its stream . . . and to us it is clear that for 
Critheis, Meles is water and that it is a dream, as we say, beside which she is sitting. Nay, 
but Critheis, this is no dream, nor are you writing this love of yours in water, for the river 
loves you, I know it well, and he is devising a chamber for you both by lifting up a wave 
beneath which shall be your couch. If you do not believe me, I will tell you the very con- 
struction of the chamber; a light breeze running under a wave causes it to curve over and 





*3 Frankel, op. cit., p. 265. 

** The mood of the Concert Champétre is recalled, e.g., in the following passage from 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia: ‘‘And who can doubt that more agreeable to human minds is a foun- 
tain naturally issuing forth from living rocks bordered by verdant grasses than all others 


' carven by art of whitest marble and resplended with much gold? Assuredly, I think, no one. 


Wherefore, of this confident, shall I indeed amid these desert strands, to the listening trees, 
and to those few shepherds that may be here, recount rustic eclogues issuing forth from a 
natural vein, and present them as naked of ornament as under pleasant shades, to the mur- 
mur of clear flowing springs, by the shepherds of Arcady I heard them sung. To whom not 
once, but a thousand times the mountain gods by the sweetness won did lend attentive ears, 
and the tender nymphs, forgetting to pursue the wanderings beasts, left their quivers and 
their arrows beneath the lofty pines of Maenalus and Lycaeus”’ (trans. by Jefferson Butler 
Fletcher, in Literature of the Italian Renaissance, [New York, 1934] p. 173). 
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makes it resonant and also of brilliant hue; for the reflection of the sun lends colour to the 
uplifted water .. .’’25 


It may very well be assumed that the Concert Champétre (if our approach to its 
understanding is the right one) must have been a source of mild commotion 
among artists and lovers of art at the time of its first showing, and that it could not 
very likely have remained the only picture of its kind. Are there other paintings 
of this style? I believe there are, and I should now like to show you two of them, 
by the hand of Titian. It is true that they have never before been interpreted in 
this fashion and that in adducing them to verify our impression of the style of the 
Concert Champétre we must employ the approach we have deduced from the 
study of that very work. But since the measure of our possible success is Delight 
and Fitness, our attempt at solving what is comparable to an equation with two 
unknown factors may, perhaps, not be as desperate as would be that of a mathe- 
matician. 

The first picture is called The Andrians (Fig. 4). It is a story taken from the 
same Philostratus who has given us the tale of the river Meles. The picture was 
commissioned by the Duke of Ferrara who also was Ariosto’s great sponsor.” 
The story in Philostratus tells us of a miraculous river of wine which, by the will 
of Dionysus, annually erupts from the earth of the island of Andros. Philostratus 
says: 


The Andrians are singing to their wives and children, some dancing on either bank, some 
reclining. Consider what is to be seen in the painting: The river lies on a couch of grape 
clusters pouring out its stream, a river undiluted and of agitated appearance . . . he comes 
at length on Tritons at the river’s mouth, who are dipping up the wine in sea shells. Some of 
it they drink, and some they blow out in streams, and of the Tritons, some are drunken 
and dancing. Dionysus also sails to the revels of Andros, and, his ship now moored in the 
harbor, he leads a mixed throng of Satyrs and Bacchantes, and all the Sileni. He leads 
Laughter and Revel, two spirits most gay and most fond of the drinking bout, that with 
the greatest delight he may reap the river’s harvest.?? 


So far, Philostratus. We can see that Titian has been extremely attentive to the 
details as well as to the spirit of the description. The river of wine is represented 
allegorically in the figure of the old man who lies on the clusters of grapes on top 
of the hill at the right, and factually in the form of a red stream that runs down 
the hill. Andrians make merry. At the extreme left are figures dipping up wine 
(one of them may be Silenus), and the youthful figure with the wreath of grape 
leaves on his head is very likely Bacchus. (The two dancing figures in front of 
him may be Laughter and Revel.)** The ship in the background certainly is his. 
But we see also that which in the painting attracts attention and comment most: 


25 Philostratus, Imagines, trans. Arthur Fairbanks, Loeb edition, II, 8, (London, 1931). 

26 For the history of this picture, cf. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, The Life and Times of Titian 
(London, 1881), I, 182 ff. Also Edgar Wind, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 
56 ff. 

27 Philostratus, op. cit., I, 25. The connection between the picture and this passage was 
established by Franz Wickhoff in ‘‘Venezianische Bilder I, Die Andrier des Philostrat von 
Tizian,”’ Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XXIII (Berlin, 1902), 118-120. 

28 This identification is somewhat more expansive than that of Wickhoff, who is confident 
that Bacchus and his immediate companions are not in the picture. 
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the nude in the foreground and the unaffected action of the child near her”? is not 
mentioned by Philostratus. Perhaps only the ready or resigned willingness of 
art historians to assume that Titian, like Manet, put together all sorts of lusty 
images ‘‘weil es ihm so wohlgefiel’’®° can be blamed for the disregard of certain 
pieces of evidence which might permit us to see the nude in a more becoming 
fashion. Traces of water can be seen running all about the beautiful sleeper. 
(The contrast between the transparent water and the heavy sparkle of the red 
river of wine must, at one time, have been one of the glories of the painting. The 
surface of the picture is somewhat damaged at the lower end. The photograph 
cannot convey the effect of the transparencies which are still visible.) In a copy 
of the painting by Rubens (now in the National Museum in Stockholm)* the 
water is visible more clearly, and the sleeper’s left leg is shown to be mirrored in 
it. To make the character of the figure altogether explicit a gush of water is 
shown, which issues from the golden jar upon which her head is bedded. We may 
consequently with good cheer call the figure a nymph.” She represents, I trust, 
the ordinary water of the island, she has drunk of the wine (note the earthen 
vessel in her hand) and she has gone to sleep. Titian who indeed did want to 
paint a nude, probably in competition with Bellini, next to whose Feast of the Gods 
his picture was going to hang, ingeniously improvised a little tale which made 
the nude plausible as well as delightful. The action of the little boy also now 


* Before Wickhoff established the subject matter of the picture the figure was thought to 
be a sleeping Ariadne. Cf. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., I, 227 ff., and—anachronistically 
—Museo del Prado, Catalogo de los Cuadros, no. 418 (Madrid, 1952), p. 663. Edgar Wind, 
op. cit., p. 60, assumes that the figure represents an Andrian woman that was meant to sug- 
gest a sleeping Ariadne. 

30 See note 3, supra. 

31 The picture is reproduced in the Catalogue of the National Museum, Foreign Paintings 
(1949), plate 80. 

% Rubens probably made his copy of the painting when he was in Spain, not long after 
the picture had got there. Cf. H. Gerson in his edition of Jacob Burckhardt’s Recollections 
of Rubens (New York, 1950), p. 164, note 14. The original appears to be cut on all sides, as 
if it had, at one time, been cut out of its frame. Since an older copy (by Varottari, now in 
the Accademia Carrara in Bergamo) shows no variation from the original as it is now, the 
original must already have been mutilated when Rubens saw it. His picture is consequently 
not a mere copy, but also a reconstruction of the painting by Titian. The circumstances 
which governed the dissipation of the collection in Ferrara (Cf. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
op. cit., I, 264) suggest rather that the damage may have been done when the picture was 
removed from its original setting in 1598. 

It is of course possible that Titian never did paint so demonstrative a gush of water as 
was supplied by Rubens. That the figure is indeed a nymph may also be seen when she is 
compared to other representations of sleeping water nymphs. Cf. especially the study of 
this type of image by Otto Kurz, ‘““(Hujus Nympha Loci,”’ Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, XVI, 171 ff. It is noteworthy that Titian changed somewhat the traditional 
position of the legs of the sleeper. One leg crossed over the other is, in antique precedents, a 
symbol for sleep or death. (Cf. Lessing, Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet). Titian’s nude is 
more naturally asleep than iconographic convention suggested. 

*3 The competition with Bellini’s picture is also suggested by the somewhat spectacular 
introduction of the guineafowl in the tree on the right. It matches (and outdoes) the image 
of a pheasant in a comparable place in Bellini’s picture. The guinea fowl was at the time 
newly imported into Italy. Its flesh is considered to be superior to that of the pheasant. Cf. 
Alessandro Ghigi, Delle Galline di Faraone (Numididae) (Piacenza, 1927). 
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appears to be more civil.** Perhaps we can be altogether reconciled to him when 
we consider that he is not only a baby Andrian, but also a natural attribute of 
drunkenness,*® He remains, when considered in this fashion, still a playful figure, 
but he is not any longer acting out of order. Now that the major sources of 
incongruity in the Andrians are explained—they are those which never were 
meant to appear as such—we must go back to a study of the picture proper, as it 
appeared when the nymph was still an obvious nymph and the little boy an 
allegory as well as a not inordinately ill-behaved Andrian child. We notice, first 
of all, that the two women reclining in the middle-ground are dressed rather 
differently from the other revelers and that they seem to pay no attention to what 
goes on about them, that there is a sheet of music with a text in French before 
them, and that they have brought along a roasted fowl, as if for a picnic.** All 
these are not Bacchic activities, and it seems that they must have seemed some- 
what improper to Rubens who in his copy turned the women into somewhat 
more drastic revelers, and left out the music-sheet and the fowl.” 

The text and the notes on the music sheet are quite prominently featured. 
They are written upside down, and the text, a regular tongue twister, reads: 


Qui boyt et ne reboyt 
Il ne scet que boyre soit**® 


Approximately three years ago Miss Gertrude P. Smith analyzed the music on 
the sheet of paper in Renaissance News.® Her findings are as delightful as they 


34 Vasari, in his description of Titian’s Feast of Venus, speaks of a putto ‘‘che piscia in 
un fiume e si vede nell’ acqua.’’ This figure does not appear in the Feast of Venus (now in 
Madrid), but, since the Feast of Venus and the picture here discussed were companion pieces, 
it is very likely that our little Andrian is meant, and that Vasari’s notes got mixed up. 

35 This allegory, at the time of Titian, was fairly conventional. Cf, e.g., the relief on the 
base of Donatello’s Judith, or the Triumph of Bacchus in the Hypnerotomachia Polyphilii 
(Venice, 1499). The motif is taken from ancient art. A comparable and possibly influential 
representation may be found on a sarcophagus in the Campo Santo in Pisa. Cf. also Erwin 
Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), p. 221, note 170. Professor E. H. Gom- 
brich very kindly told me that in the Hypnerotomachia Polyphilii the urinating boy was 
meant to suggest ‘“‘Laughter.’’ We may, perhaps, have before us an instance of a circuitously 
playful literalness in the representation of the passage in Philostratus which requires that 
Bacchus be accompanied by ‘‘Laughter.’’ 

36 T wonder if this highly incongruous picnic also played a part in the origination of the 
subject matter of Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’Herbe. 

37 Rubens also introduced several other changes in certain details which make the pic- 
ture appear more natural. Tietze’s assumption that the picture in Stockholm really is a 
copy of a now lost second version of Titian’s Andrians (postulated in view of Rubens’ copy) 
is perhaps unnecessary (Hans Tietze, Titian [Vienna, 1937], p. 331). Rubens seems to have 
made his copy in Madrid (see supra, note 31), i.e., from our version. When Crowe and Caval- 
caselle saw the painting ‘‘the form [of the nude was] . . . but more conspicuous for the sprig 
of vine round her hips”’ (op. cit., I, 228). This sprig is still preserved in the copy by Rubens. 
Its one-time presence in the picture in Madrid may even have been due to the work of his 
hand. Concerning Rubens’ manner of copying cf. Bernard Berenson, Caravaggio (London, 
1953), pp. 29-30. A note in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., I, 265, suggests that Rubens was 
aware of the fact that the subject of the picture was taken from Philostratus. 

38 The spelling of this text is variously improvised in its different printed versions. The 
spelling here given follows that of Titian. 

39 Gertrude P. Smith, ‘‘The Canon of Titian’s Bacchanal,’’ Renaissance News, VI (1953), 
52 ff. 
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are of consequence to us. The piece seems to be a musical riddle. When solved, 
it turns out to be a canon for four voices. This not only demonstrates quite 
tangibly the mood in which the picture was meant to be approached, but when 
we look about the picture we actually do find two more people who obviously 
are of this world. They are in the left background, one of them is holding on to 
the tree, the other stands at his left. Both are singing with a full voice. The 
modern trousers of one of them stand out in rather bright colors. You will recog- 
nize them as practically the same pair of musicians which we saw in the Concert 
Champétre. One of them is the sweet and elegant playboy from the city, the other 
the rustic swain with the fur cap.*° 

To conclude: I see in the painting four earthly creatures, the rest Bacchic 
figures and a river-nymph, the three worlds peacefully and playfully existing in a 
happy togetherness. The musical human beings are aware of the presence of the 
spirits, but not quite of their literal existence. The spirits are attracted to this, 
and amused.‘ The picture presents an elaboration of the form of composition 
we encountered first, in what seems to be its simplest mode, in the Concert 
Champétre.* 

The second picture is one for which (in its entirety) I cannot propose an expla- 
nation. It is the so-called Pardo Venus in the Louvre (Frontispiece). The scene 
at the right may, or may not, as is rather generally held now, represent Jupiter 
and Antiope. We are here concerned with the fact that the sleeping nude can 
continue to sleep so peacefully in spite of the noise made by the hunt which is in 
lusty progress. Note especially the noisemaking trumpeter in modern dress on 
the left, and the barking of the dogs at the right. Similarly undisturbed are the 
satyr on the ground and his lady on the left and several nudes bathing in the 
background. It seems likely, I think, that the specific subject of the picture 
relates rather directly to a poetic tale and that one aspect of the picture (perhaps 
not connected with such a tale) shows that all the noise and the foolishness of the 
hunt cannot affect the serene peace of the inhabitants of the woods. The huntsman 
rushing forth certainly seems to ignore what goes on directly about him—not so, 
I think, his dog who has stopped and who could not even go on without getting 
in conflict with the figures before him. He looks up into the sky: unlike his master 


‘0 Rubens suitably obscured the trousers of the one man and took off the fur cap of the 
other. In our photograph of Titian’s original the presence of the fur cap is hardly noticeable, 
but in the painting the brown fur shows off well enough against the foliage of the tree. The 
connection between the Andrians and the Concert Champétre which is here proposed will 
perhaps not be unwelcome to that minority of art historians who have long maintained that 
the true author of the Concert Champétre is Titian. I am indebted more than I can tell to a 
spirited presentation of the problem by Professor Ulrich Middeldorf in a lecture of many 
years ago. 

‘t The character of the painting compares, I think, to that of Ronsard’s poem Les Baccha- 
nales. 

* It is possible that some of the more intricate elaborations on the text of Philostratus 
were painted in response to the command of Alfonso d’Este. Crowe and Cavaleaselle, op. 
cit., I, 226, suggest that a letter of demonstrative gratitude for certain unnamed pictorial 
ideas, addressed by Titian to the Duke on April 1, 1518, was written in connection with this 
picture. 
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he can see Cupid in the air.“ That dogs can perceive the invisible we know from 
the fact that they howl when Death approaches. That they can see gods is 
established by the finest of all iconographic pedigrees. In the Odyssey we read 
that Athena, as she appeared to bring about the meeting between Ulysses and 
Telemachus, was invisible to Telemachus, but that his dogs perceived her, and 
howled. 


Then from the heavens the martial Goddess flies 
Through the wide fields of air, and cleaves the skies: 
In form, a virgin in soft beauty’s bloom, 

Skilled in the industrious labours of the loom. 

Alone to Ithaca she stood display’d 

But unapparent as a viewless shade 

Escaped Telemachus (The powers above, 

Seen or unseen, o’er earth at pleasure move). 

The dogs intelligent confess’d the tread 

of Power divine, and howling, trembling fled.“ 


One may perhaps readily think of certain other paintings by Titian which might 
fit into the category of double existences gently hidden which I here propose. I 
have nothing to offer at the present time which would show that they must fit 
of necessity, and I could therefore not advance further the elementary argument 
which I here try to propose. 

43 The apparition of Cupid also appears to engage the attention of the satyr next to the 


maiden in the grass and, perhaps, also that of the second dog. 
“4 The Odyssey, Pope’s translation (New York, 1942), p. 238. 




















THE CRITIC’S REASONS 
BERNARD C. HEYL 


The problem of the critic’s reasons, as I understand it, concerns the kind of 
validity or justification these reasons have. But what, precisely, do we mean by 
“validity” and ‘‘justification”? Are we referring to the relevancy of the reasons, 
to their truth, or to their importance? The issues involved are of course complex. 
In order to disentangle some of the difficulties, we may first of all characterize 
the chief aspects of criticism. By so doing, it should be possible to distinguish 
types and degrees of validity in the critic’s reasons. 

All of us are familiar with various formulations of the functions or aspects of 
criticism. These are not fixed, because they are not fully agreed upon. T. S. 
Eliot’s remarks upon interpreting and judging and the comments of others upon 
these remarks are evidence of this fact. For the purpose at hand, however, let us 
exclude those aspects which clearly do not concern a work of art as art. To be 
sure, as Dr. Panofsky has said, an art historian is as reluctant to define art as is 
a biologist to define life. Nonetheless, we may safely exclude, as irrelevant, such 
functions as promoting ideologies and exemplifying cognitive theories. The 
aspects of criticism that relate most specifically to art I shall call, in the ter- 
minology of Professor T. M. Greene, historical, re-creative, and judicial. 

Historical criticism, as we all know, considers works of art in the light of the 
artist’s intention and of the conditions in which he created. Its validity as truth 
is generally accepted. That is to say, this aspect of criticism which depends least 
upon the critic’s own attitude and which studies primarily the milieu and inten- 
tion of the artist, gives the critic his most objective kind of reasons. It approaches, 
as Professor L. C. Knights has said, something like a guaranteed meaning. 

The reasons presented by historical criticism are valid, not only in being 
remarkably objective, but in being, in a significant sense of the term, relevant. 
For unless the critic attempts to understand the aims of an artist and the con- 
ditions in which he created, “there is always a danger that his criticism will be 
open to the damaging accusation of inapplicability.”! This accusation applies, 
to cite an obvious example, to the typical failures of the contemporary critics of 
Impressionist artists to grasp their purposes. Misunderstandings may be avoided, 
then, if the critic seeks to comprehend what an artist is trying to say. 

May we further claim that historical criticism is valid in the sense of being 
important? This has often been questioned, notably by aestheticians who hold 
that historical criticism does not enhance artistic appreciation and that, in any 
case, the intention of the artist is usually indeterminable and variable. Disagree- 
ments about the importance of historical criticism may be lessened, I suggest, if 
we recognize that this importance depends upon three interrelated factors: (1) 
the kind of historical criticism, (2) the standards of the critic, and (3) the artist 
or object in question. 

Let us distinguish two major kinds of historical criticism by the words ‘‘expla- 


1 Denis Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory (London, 1947), p. 1. 
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nation” and “understanding.” Granted the overlappings in the meanings of these 
words and thus in their referents, useful distinctions can nonetheless be made. 
Explanatory criticism concerns itself with an examination of biography, docu- 
ments, sources, and the like. Examples in the writings of art historians abound: 
at random one might mention Dr. Angulo’s account of the origins of Velazquez’ 
compositions or the bulk of Mr. Rewald’s recent book on Post-Impressionism. 
This kind of writing is often disparaged by aestheticians who urge that it doesn’t 
contribute to artistic perception, but merely describes the background of works 
of art. In the face of this derogatory view—a view often more justifiable than 
most art historians care to admit—one may still show that explanatory criticism 
is important in itself as historical knowledge and is frequently a necessary prepa- 
ration for that kind of historical criticism which aims at understanding. 

This criticism, which is too much neglected or decried by aestheticians, genu- 
inely illuminates artistic meanings. By interpreting art objects in their historical 
context, the critic helps us to understand them in a way that enriches our experi- 
ences. Typical instances are Dr. Friedlaender’s consideration of Caravaggio in 
relation to Filippo Neri and Dr. Rosenberg’s interpretation of Rembrandt in 
relation to the Mennonites. Such criticism promotes our understanding of works 
of art in a way, I believe, that the explanatory criticism of Dr. Hauser (for ex- 
ample, his description of the sociological background of Dutch painting of the 
seventeenth century) does not. Dr. Panofsky’s Studies in Iconology may be 
cited as a paradigm of historical criticism as understanding. How can one seri- 
ously question the importance of these writings as criticism? 

That the standards of the critic, his conception of the nature of art, affect the 
importance he gives to historical criticism is a truism. Even so, it seems worth 
remarking again that those writers who insist upon the pre-eminent importance 
of “purely aesthetic values’’ will tend to disdain historical criticism of any kind, 
but that those who give a high place to “‘content”’ in their theory of art will value 
highly the kind of understanding historical criticism provides. Thus only the 
latter type of critic will believe that more complete information than is now 
available concerning, let us say, the Marie de Medici series would improve his 
criticism. 

Only this kind of critic, moreover, will assert that the importance of historical 
criticism varies considerably according to the artist (or work of art) in question. 
Because of his “thick” rather than ‘“‘thin” conception of aesthetic experience, 
to borrow Professor Hospers’ usage, he will maintain that historical criticism 
can contribute more to the understanding and appreciation, say, of Goya’s “May 
Third” and David’s “Oath of the Tennis Court” than it can to Delacroix’ 
“Algerian Women” and Manet’s “Olympia”. But just how far any historical 
knowledge helps one to understand works of art is a delicate question which, in 
the last analysis, each observer must answer for himself. 

Re-creative criticism, the second major aspect of criticism, considers works of 
art in terms of the critic’s own responses. What has the artist succeeded in creat- 
ing, he asks? Thus understanding and interpretation do not, as in historical 
criticism, focus upon the intention of the artist, but upon the re-creative appre- 
hension of the critic. By analyzing, as objectively as possible, the traits of the 
art object, the re-creative critic interprets it for his audience. In this way he ful- 
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fills, according to John Dewey, the function of criticism: namely, ‘“‘the re-educa- 
tion of perception of works of art;” or in Eliot’s phrase, the “elucidation of 
works of art.” To a notable degree re-creative criticism is descriptive, phenom- 
enological and “‘scientific” in the sense so well explained in Dr. Munro’s new 
book, Toward Science in Aesthetics; and a great deal of the ‘New Criticism’’ of 
literature falls in this general category. Terms other than “re-creative” have 
been used to define this important phase of criticism. Dr. Osborne believes that 
“appreciative” is an equivalent; but the connotation of ‘“‘appreciative,” impor- 
tant though it is, shifts the emphasis in meaning. Professor Vivas includes aspects 
of re-creative criticism in his term “technical criticism,’’ but this term seems 
unduly restrictive in that it excludes the critic’s analysis and interpretation of 
artistic content. Although Dr. Gotshalk’s word “immanent” means, as I take it, 
the same as ‘‘re-creative,” the latter word seems preferable in that it points up 
the fact, underscored by John Dewey, that every time a work of art is experi- 
enced, it is truly re-created. 

The critic who dwells upon the re-creative aspects of criticism presents reasons 
which are valid, to a degree, in the senses of relevancy, importance, and truth. 
They are relevant in that the object is considered as a work of art; important 
because the elucidation and enhancement of aesthetic experience is, by consensus, 
a major goal of criticism; true, in so far as objective analysis is possible. 

Now to what extent is this analysis objective, and therefore true or “‘right’’? 
Because all expert critics have, by definition, trained and refined sensibilities 
(throughout this paper I make the postulate of the expert critic), one correctly 
supposes that they will agree, quite well at least, about the properties of the 
object in question: let us say, the subject matter, the type of chiaroscuro, the 
treatment of line, or the hues, values and intensities of the colors in a painting. 
Meny writers further contend, in maintaining that re-creative criticism is 
objectively valid, that general agreement is attainable in regard to various 
aspects of pictorial form: for example, compositional analyses, artistic unity, 
and rhythm. Even if this is the case—the problem is surely debatable —inter- 
pretations of artistic content vary greatly. As examples in painting, one may 
recall Professor Boas’ account of the diverse interpretations of the ‘“Mona Lisa,” 
or the following opposed interpretations of Hals’s ‘Female Regents” group: 
Mather, applauding Fromentin’s opinion that the painter’s feelings are golden, 
stresses the “fine purpose . . . understanding and sympathy” expressed; whereas 
Claudel remarks that in the “five fearsome old ladies . . . Hell itself has fewer 
horrors for us than this grim no-man’s land . . ..’” 

Difficulties regarding agreement of interpretation are aggravated when we 
know that the opinion of the critic differs from that of the artist. Are we bound, 
as critics, to accept Whistler’s assertion that his portraits should be interpreted 
(and judged) as pictorial arrangements? Should historical criticism in such a 
case be given pre-eminent weight? Should we, then, concur with Mr. Andrew 
Ritchie’s recent statement that the Carlyle portrait ‘“‘must be enjoyed as it was 
intended to be, as a picture’® and exclude considerations of the human values 
communicated? Or shall we share, as I emphatically do, T. S. Eliot’s opinion as 


* Quoted in The Seventeenth Century (Skira publication, 1951), p. 75. 
* Masters of British Painting (New York, 1956), p. 86. 
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exemplified in the production of Sweeney Agonistes which he accepted, although 
it differed entirely from his own interpretation? When asked, “But if the two 
meanings are contradictory, is not one right and the other wrong? Must not the 
author be right?” Eliot answered, ‘‘Not necessarily, do you think? Why is either 
wrong?’ 

Whatever stand one takes in this disputed matter concerning the justification 
of widely different interpretations, one must agree that the reasons given by the 
re-creative critic cannot be checked in the same way or to the same degree as can 
those of historical criticism. We no longer rely upon the evidence of history and 
of documents. The critic’s own responses are basic in interpreting the nature of 
works of art. 

But is it not evident that re-creative experiences of a work of art depend not 
only upon the sensitivity of the critic but also, in Dr. Panofsky’s phrase, upon 
his “cultural equipment’’? Thus re-creative criticism and historical criticism are 
often fused into what philosophers call an “organic situation’’: for example, Dr. 
Panofsky’s analysis of Van Eyck’s ‘“‘Timotheos” demonstrates the dependence of 
a re-creative interpretation upon an historical construct. Indeed, the interde- 
pendence and interaction of each of the three aspects of criticism upon the other 
two are worth stressing. Though distinguishable and separable for analytical 
purposes, in practice a considerable amount of interlocking and overlapping 
necessarily and rightly occurs. As Professor Greene, in his lucid discussion of 
this interrelationship, remarks: ‘‘These three aspects of criticism are in reality 
three complementary approaches to the work of art. ... Each approach can be 
explored effectively only in conjunction with the other two. ...The question, 
What is it worth? presupposes the question, What is it? and this question can be 
answered only within an historical frame of reference.’’> 

What kind of validity, we now ask, do the critic’s reasons have in judicial 
criticism? What relevance, importance, and truth may they contain? 

Although judicial criticism has at times been ignored or disparaged, few people 
will deny its relevance in the sense that it is, to a greater or lesser degree, an 
inevitable part of the critical process. If a value judgment is not explicitly made, 
it nearly always seems to be implicitly present. What importance do the critic’s 
reasons have in judicial criticism? Is it great or small; helpful or harmful? Be- 
cause the issues are complex, answers will inevitably differ. Without arguing the 
matter, I urge the view that nothing is more irritating in criticism—or perhaps 
more harmful either—than the kind of exaggerated, irrational judgments which 
abound, for example, in Dr. Leavis’ books and in the criticism of literature and 
painting by Dr. E. Jordan. On the other hand, because a descriptive, phenom- 
enological approach seems inadequate to handle such essentials in judicial 
criticism as the improvement of taste, the critic’s reasons for his evaluations 
have great importance. But they should be expounded not only thoughtfully 
and sensitively but also, I suggest, cautiously. 

The question of the truth or objective validity of judgmental reasons is of 
course perplexing and of the greatest interest. It raises again, and in an acute 


*A Symposium, ed. R. March and Tambimuttu (Chicago, 1949), p. 86. 
5 T. M. Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Princeton, 1940), pp. 370-371. 
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way, the problem of disagreement among expert critics—a problem which, in this 

context I believe, one can best discuss in terms of the critical theories of absolut- 

ism, subjectivism, and relativism. Although such theoretical considerations are 

frequently stultifying, some further discussion of this problem seems desirable in 

that the justification of the critic’s reasons in judicial criticism is inextricably 

linked with the solution to the philosophical question of the locus of values. 

Once more, then, I must try to show how relativist theory gives meaning and 

justification to critical evaluations and is in turn supported by them. 

Substantial publications only last year by distinguished aestheticians at- 
tempted, in one way or another, to support the cause of absolutism. That values 
are entities or qualities which inhere in objects and which are unrelated in any 
way to human experience is their familiar doctrine. The persistence of this belief 
will eventually, I trust, be considered one of the intellectual curiosities of our 
century. One might suppose that the abundant evidence presented by absolutists 
themselves concerning wide diversity of evaluations would persuade them that 
their assumption is unreasonable. But this is not so. One absolutist states that 
“The discrepancies in the judgments of competent readers are too notorious to 
need mention’’;* and another that “There is a rather low measure of agreement 
among critics about the relative merits of individual artists and works of art.’” 
Nonetheless, we are asked to believe that this lack of agreement is of no impor- 
tance to the theory. 

Clearly neither I nor anyone else can argue with an absolutist. All the rela- 
tivist can do is to help prevent the further spread of error. As Dr. Munro pro- 
phetically wrote concerning absolutism in 1928: ‘There will long be need of 
repeated attack upon its speciously impressive arguments, and for protest against 
its cramping influence in almost every field of thinking and conduct.’ 

It may clear some of the ground if I point out that the usual attack by absolut- 
ists against their opponents applies only to subjectivism. It ignores relativism, 
in the sense in which I believe the word should be used. For example, all that a 
subjective judgment asserts “is a private and arbitrary preference.... You 
cannot find a rational argument against a preference that claims no rational 
ground and demands no jurisdiction beyond itself.’’® And the following remark 
concretely and succinctly presents both an absolutist’s own view and his estimate 
of subjectivist doctrine: ‘“‘When two critics disagree about the aesthetic quality 
of a poem, it is assumed that one of them must be right and the other wrong and 
that they are not merely stating their personal preferences as autobiographical 
data.” 

This kind of attack upon subjectivism has little, if any, bearing upon our sub- 
ject: the critic’s reasons. It is relevant only to impressionistic or “artistic”’ 
criticism in which rational bases of judgment are ignored: the criticism, for 
example, of Walter Pater or of Elie Faure. That such subjectivism is infrequent 


§ Eliseo Vivas, Creation and Discovery (New York, 1955), p. 218. 

7 Harold Osborne, Aesthetics and Criticism (London, 1955), p. 291. 

® Thomas Munro, Toward Science in Aesthetics (New York, 1956), p. 78. 
* Eliseo Vivas, op. cit., pp. 193-194. 

Harold Osborne, op. cit., p. 127. 
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nowadays in serious criticism is illustrated by T. S. Eliot’s recent remark that he 
recalls no current critic or book which is representative of the impressionistic 
criticism that aroused his ire three decades ago." If Sir Herbert Read still holds 
that sympathy is the basis of criticism, he is perhaps the exceptional case of an 
intelligent critic who, by stressing a necessary, though insufficient criterion, 
seems to have renounced the support of a sound theory. 

Relativism, as I shall attempt succinctly to show, is a theory distinct from 
both absolutism and subjectivism. If, indeed, one ponders the contradictions 
which both the absolutist and subjectivist positions entail, another attitude 
suggests itself as inevitable. Relativism has been called, to be sure, a disguised 
form of subjectivism; but the charge is ill-founded. If properly distinguished from 
subjectivism, this theory emphatically does not mean the abandonment of 
reasoned and enlightening judicial criticism; on the contrary, it is the only theory 
which adequately and intelligibly explains the critic’s reasons. 

Relativism conceives of value as being an interaction between the object and 
the experiencing subject. One may refer to “valued properties” or say that values 
lie potentially in the object. The relativist is as much concerned with the object, 
and with criteria or standards, as is the absolutist. He believes that he has sound 
rational justification for his evaluations. He considers them to be as binding for 
himself and for many others as any absolutist judgments are considered to be. 
He shares with the absolutist the conviction that the values in works of art are 
discoverable by others, that each individual’s reaction is not as good as any 
other, and that taste may be improved and corrected. But he does not accept the 
dichotomy falsely set up by the absolutist, supposedly for the sake of clarification, 
between the value of the object and the valuable experience which that object 
produces. The two interlock and interact, even to the point oi fusion. As John 
Dewey said, concerning works of art, ‘“The painting as a picture is itself a total 
effect brought about by the interaction of external and organic causes’’;” or, as 
William James remarked about the general law of perception, ‘“Whilst part of 
what we perceive comes through our senses from the object before us, another part 
(and it may be the larger part) always comes out of our own head.’ 

The relativist critic further understands, as the absolutist apparently does not, 
that because historical and cultural conditions change and because there are 
various kinds of equally intelligent and experienced observers, expert aesthetic 
evaluations inevitably and justifiably differ. Although this crucial aspect of 
relativism has been urged many times, its neglect justifies the repetition of a 
well-known illustration from William Hazlitt: “The dispute between the admirers 
of Homer and Virgil has never been settled and never will: for there will always 
be minds to whom the excellences of Virgil will be more congenial, and therefore 
more objects of admiration, than those of Homer, and vice versa. Both are right in 
preferring what suits them best... . Neither can the disagreement between the 
French and English school of tragedy ever be reconciled till the French become 

11 “The Frontiers of Criticism,’’ The Sewanee Review (Autumn 1956), 525-526. 


12 Art as Experience, Second Impression (New York, 1935), p. 250. 
13 The Principles of Psychology, II (New York, 1950), 2, 103. 
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English, or the English French. Both are right in what they admire.’ In short, 
Matthew Arnold’s “real estimate’’—the goal of absolutism—is unobtainable 
because, in a basic way, it is meaningless. 

This conclusion, one cannot too strongly insist, in no way implies that any and 
all evaluations are equally valid, correct, or true. Sensibility and knowledge are 
essential conditions of all sound criticism. Thus, in his late defense of widely 
differing aesthetic responses, Professor Knights rightly stresses the fact—so 
obvious, yet so reluctantly accepted by absolutists—that variety in value judg- 
ments does not lead to subjectivism (which he calls a “‘spineless relativism’’). 
“The worth of any interpretation or judgment of literary value,” he says, ‘“‘de- 
pends on the mind that makes it, its lucidity, discipline and capacity for genu- 
inely confronting its object’’; and later he adds, in the same vein, “I don’t for 
one moment mean that all writers on, say, King Lear, are equally ‘right’: criti- 
cism recognizes degrees of sensitiveness and centrality.’’!® 

The relativist, however, will accept as sensitive and intelligent, theories and 
judgments to which he doesn’t himself subscribe. But the absolutist, because he 
believes in values as entities divorced from human experience, will not accept, 
as legitimate, variety and diversity. Necessarily he sets up the criteria which 
constitute, so he insists, the only correct standards by which to make artistic 
valuations. All others are either irrelevant or false. 

Much recent criticism by absolutists concerning the nature of art stresses its 
form—in the terminology of this criticism, its “configuration” or “structure’’. 
Now the relativist critic will heartily agree about the importance of artistic form 
or organization as a criterion. But he will claim that the typical absolutist argu- 
ments presented in its favor are by no means helpful to the critic in giving satis- 
factory reasons for this critic’s judgments. For these arguments lack specificity, 
are on occasion highly subjective (which is an amusing paradox considering who 
is presenting the arguments!), and are almost invariably too restricted in scope. 

According to one well-known aesthetician, artistic structures are the essence 
of art for two reasons. In the first place, they are “final values” and “objectively 
given facts.” Yet no example or illustration of any such value is adduced! The 
writer, indeed, calmly states that no one has successfully formulated the rela- 
tionship between aesthetic value and structure. In the second place, beyond these 
apparently indescribable structures ‘‘we perceive,” the absolutist continues, 
“an authentic vision of the structure of reality” and thus receive ‘‘rewards of a 
noble kind: peace, serenity, release from the sting of passion and freedom from 
the indignity of living’’!"* Thus, in addition to the criterion of ‘‘structure,” we are 
asked to believe in a revelatory or transcendentalist theory of art which another 
aesthetician—a fellow absolutist, note well—calls “a purely subjective cri- 
terion.””"7 

“ Quoted by David Daiches, Critical Approaches to Literature (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), 
p. 267. 

°L. C. Knights, ‘On Historical Scholarship and the Interpretation of Shakespeare,’’ 
The Sewanee Review (Spring 1955), 230, 234. 

16 Vivas, op. cit., pp. 187-8. 

7 Osborne, op. cit., p. 201. 
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The absolutist’s explanation of structure is most damaging to the critic’s 
reasons, however, because of the restrictions it imposes upon them. It promotes 
a conception of oneness concerning the nature of art. Possibly the terms “struc- 
ture,” “configuration,” “compactness of organization,” and the like are intended 
to connote far more than they appear to do; but this seems unlikely. The new 
absolutist criticism, which I have been considering, either ignores or deprecates, 
for example, the values of artistic materials and of artistic content. Now a great 
many aestheticians and critics consider these vitally important qualities of works 
of art. They are the source of many reasons given by the critic for his judgments. 
Absolutists who disavow them surely exemplify what John Dewey considered 
one of the two great fallacies of criticism, i.e. the “‘reductive fallacy.’’ How, on the 
basis of structure alone, can one seriously criticize, say, a medieval manuscript, 
the “‘Prodigal Son” by Rembrandt, a late Beethoven quartet, The Wings of the 
Dove, or The Tempest? 

One absolutist, who has explained the essence of art in terms of ‘organic 
forms,” neatly shows up the vagueness, the ‘‘subjectivism,’’ and the restricted- 
ness of his own doctrine by stating that an artistic organic whole cannot be con- 
cretely analyzed: “You can know it only by intuitive apprehension of it as a 
whole in direct acquaintance.’’* Thus, the specific analyses of pictorial artistic 
form, as practiced by all eminent critics, are useless; they have not revealed the 
values in art objects, because, so the absolutist states—and his point is at least 
corroborated by the dearth of analyses in absolutist criticism—‘‘The form which 
can be analyzed ...is a mechanical thing which in itself is devoid of organic 
configuration.’ Were this so, the critic would do well to abandon any attempt to 
give reasons for his judgments. 

Other absolutist aestheticians and critics have, of course, their own special 
creed according to which they attempt to explain the purpose of art. Some modern 
writers, evidently subscribing to Shelley’s conclusion to ‘‘A Defense of Poetry,” 
consider this art the creator of the real world. “Symbolism” often becomes the 
key word by means of which a theory of art is expounded. But insistence upon 
oneness of any kind, I must insist, tends to produce a perversely restricted view 
of the nature of art. It also leads to the praise of critical methods which empha- 
size single or limited criteria of judgment. 

One influential historian of criticism tends to favor theories and critics because 
they uphold universal standards. For example: Neo-classic criticism is praised 
because of its attempt to find the principles, rules, and laws of literature; Fried- 
rich Schlegel, although he had a low opinion of Aristotle’s Poetics and although 
his standards of evaluation changed at least twice in his career, is rated highly 
by this critic largely because he protested against historical relativism; and 
Solger’s plainly exaggerated emphasis upon irony is favorably called a “‘bold 
conclusion” because he attempts to make of this irony the principle of art. Con- 
versely, a comparatively low estimate of Byron, Wordsworth, and Hazlitt as 
critics seems to be largely based upon their acceptance not only of the inevitabil- 
ity, but of the rightness of divergent expert value judgments.?° Another absolut- 

8 Ibid., p. 248. 


19 Tbid., p. 256. 
20 René Wellek, A History of Modern Criticism (New Haven, 1955), Vols. I, II, passim. 
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ist, who typically believes in the doctrine of one, true criterion of criticism, calls 
the pleasure theory “insidious.” Unperturbed by the fact that, for example, 
Horace, Sir Philip Sidney, Dryden, Johnson, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Stendhal, and Santayana have given pleasure or delight a high place in their 
criticism of art, this modern writer rejects this theory, along with those of imita- 
tion and of expression, wholesale.” 

Still another prominent modern critic, who is more concerned with specific 
value judgments, dwells upon what he calls the “succession of mistakes” made 
by the most reputable critics. All valuations are judged according to his own 
limited criterion: in this case, a “fiery energy, that gift of creating and imparting 
life.’ Thus he can find it “unbelievable that masters of colorful decoration like 
Van Gogh, Matisse, and Gauguin himself should have been celebrated for thirty 
years as the equals of authentic geniuses.”” The patent absurdity of this state- 
ment is worth noting, not because of its curious inclusion of Van Gogh, but 
because a restricted absolutist theory seems to be the basis for obtuseness to the 
very quintessence of much distinguished modern painting. An absolutist’s 
estimates of specific works of art are thus directly conditioned by his theory of 
criticism. Two issues which are distinguishable in their areas of application— 
namely, the validity of critical theories and the validity of critical judgments— 
are nonetheless closely connected. A typically restricted absolutist theory will 
tend to produce wrong-headed evaluations. 

In short: although the best critical minds throughout the centuries have 
recorded a wide variety of responses in regard to both critical theory and practice, 
absolutists of the present day condemn all of those responses which do not 
coincide with their own. Does not this attitude illustrate well what an absolutist 
has himself called ‘‘the amusing or irritating arrogance of critics”? And does it not 
make most of the reasons of this kind of critic seem absurd and parochial? It does 
so, I believe, because of the failure sufficiently to recognize the fact, already 
stated, that evaluations, being historically relative, change with time. Works of 
art, pace absolutism, are related to human experience; they are the expression, to 
a degree, of the men and the culture which produced them. “In every age since 
the Renaissance itself,” Professor Ferguson has reminded us, “men have viewed 
that phenomenon from the perspective of their own time and through the astig- 
matic lenses of contemporary interests and presuppositions.’””* Even within a 
brief time span, one can see how critics change their judgments because of the 
changing cultural climate. Eliot’s ‘‘recantation’”’ in regard to Milton was probably 
occasioned, as Professor Wellek suggests, by the changed situation: ‘‘We are now 
in a period of elaboration of the language, and poets can afford to pay attention 
to the experiment of Milton.’’4 

Works of art, one may say, have a triple creator: the artist, the society which 
conditions them, and the audience. They are a synthesis of a dynamic triple 
process. No wonder that diverse kinds of art require diverse theories to 


*1 Osborne, op. cit., ch. VI. 
* Henri Peyre, Writers and their Critics (Cornell, 1944), pp. 249, 250. 
23 Wallace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), p. 180. 
* “The Criticism of T. S. Eliot,”’ The Sewanee Review (Summer 1956), 421. 
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judge them! As Professor Abrams has skilfully shown in his book, The Mirror 
and the Lamp, key distinctions between (1) the universe, (2) the audience, (3) 
the artist, and (4) the work of art give a framework which elucidates, respectively, 
the various orientations evident in four major types of critical theory: namely, 
the mimetic, the pragmatic, the expressive, and the objective. Each theory 
should be judged in the light of its orientation. Each critical judgment should be 
considered in the light of the theory that supports it. Critics should not, as absolut- 
ists regularly do, distort the complications to be unravelled, ‘‘by silently trans- 
lating the basic terms of all theories into their own favorite philosophical vocab- 
ulary.’”® In place of this restrictive method, relativism accepts the rich variety 
of critical processes. 

To deduce anarchy and skepticism from this concept, as many do, is a non 
sequitur. Relativism, to repeat, does not assert that each theory is equally valid 
in all situations; it makes reasoned judgments of better and worse. When a critic 
advocates two ideas which are mutually irreconcilable, criticism condemns this 
conflict. Even so fine a critic as Roger Fry sometimes presents flagrant inconsist- 
encies: for example, his judgment concerning Aubrey Beardsley contradicts the 
basic aesthetic of Vision and Design. ‘“‘We can discriminate,” as Professor R. S. 
Crane says, ‘“‘between critical systems, no matter how different their foundations, 
which permit a reasonably many-sided or comprehensive discussion of literary 
phenomena—..e. which abound in pertinent and usable distinctions—and other 
systems, unfortunately more numerous, which content themselves with partial 
views while pretending to omit nothing essential.’”® The weaknesses, then, which 
most of us today find in mimetic theories of criticism will be pointed out, and 
explained, in part at least, in terms of the special predilections of our culture. 
But no one theory will be claimed as the explanation of art or of criticism. Diverse 
judgments in critical theory and practice are to be expected, not because of the 
critic’s supposed inability to discover assumed value traits, but because various 
cultural factors and varied psychological temperaments inevitably condition 
evaluations. 

All serious critics recognize the extraordinary complexity of their problems. 
Several important ones of normative criticism are especially intricate: for ex- 
ample, problems of artistic truth and greatness, problems of the relative objec- 
tivity of instrumental and terminal values in art, problems of the different degrees 
of justification for judgments about form and content. In handling such ideas the 
relativist, disbelieving in finality and approving of flexibility, should incline 
toward an unusual measure of critical tolerance and humility. His reasons, the 
result of all possible study and reflection, will be presented persuasively and 
enthusiastically, yet somewhat more tentatively than those of the more dog- 
matic absolutist. 

Finally, I urge the support of T. S. Eliot’s latest formulation of the function of 
criticism: namely, that it promotes understanding and enjoyment. Not that these 
are distinct activities, because, as he says, ‘‘to understand a poem comes to the 


25M. R. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (New York, 1953), p. 5. 
26 Critics and Criticism (Chicago, 1952), p. 10. 
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same thing as to enjoy it for the right reasons.”” These activities permeate the 
whole critical process. They apply equally to historical, re-creative, and judicial 
criticism. The preceding discussion has attempted to analyze the nature of the 
critie’s reasons. In conclusion, as a kind of synthesis, I suggest the importance 
throughout criticism of understanding and enjoyment. Art critics dwell largely 
upon problems which lead to understanding. Enjoyment, which we may perhaps 
equate with appreciation, has for years been disparaged because, when empha- 
sized, it has often led to creative or impressionistic criticism. But this result is by 
no means inevitable. Is it perhaps not time to reaffirm, with Eliot, the place of 
enjoyment or appreciation in criticism? Thus we may agree with Dr. Schoen 
that “Of the several forms of expression of the creative spirit of man, art is the 
only one in which feeling plays the leading role. We love a poem, a drama, a 
novel, a painting, a musical composition; and even when we seek to understand 
such a work we do so only in the hope of increasing our love for it.” 


27 Op. cit., p. 540. 
28 Max Schoen, “The Intellectual Temper of Contemporary Art,” JAAC, XV (1956), 140. 








RE-CREATING AUTHORITY IN ALLEGORY 
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Since the fifteenth century the allegorical writer has been increasingly accused 
of practicing preachment without art, rhetoric without imagination, fantasy with- 
out reality, symbolism without mystery. To allay such criticism he has had to 
find ways of renewing a method that lends itself to discursive abuse more oblig- 
ingly than any other. This turns into the problem of finding an appropriate 
literary form, but more specifically, of giving the allegory, in whatever form, 
a vital symbolic structure that is communicable in terms of contemporary 
actuality. 

For Spenser to write a compendious epic poem like the Faerie Queene at a time 
when the form had become an anachronism was to risk literary oblivion. As 
writers of “romance” novels, Hawthorne and Melville faced a similar problem in 
their time. Spenser succeeds by rediscovering a serious use for the epic form after 
it had been exploited comically by Tasso and Ariosto; and similarly, Hawthorne’s 
and Melville’s success, as we now estimate it, had a great deal to do with their 
directing the novel form to metaphysical purposes, and away from its widespread 
usage as a genteel social diversion. 

Yet the literary question for the allegorist goes deeper than one of type or 
form. The challenge he faces from critics of his method involves the challenge he 
meets more crucially in undertaking subjects that have had considerable philo- 
sophic treatment but only a very limited literary formulation previously. The 
fictional creation for him cannot be one thing and the allegory, the symboli- 
zation of a philosophical view, another—as it is in the hands of the moralizer. 
Fiction and allegory must be simultaneous, a single creation. Both must proceed 
from a dominant and integrated vision of reality which asserts its own creative 
authority through the work itself. The authority raust be proved and sustained 
within the work and not by any appeal to a body of doctrine which stands out- 
side it. 

Considered most broadly, allegory is the imaginative incursion made by a 
collectivity of writers into all literary forms. Allegory becomes a permanently 
useful type after the many efforts of writers, widely separated in time, have 
brought literary method and recurrent cultural ideals together in a flexible 
organization of techniques. In this process a writer wil) often discover unsuspected 
possibilities for literary treatment, leading to the gradual construction of a new 
form or the revitalization of older forms. The writer’s need to adapt and re- 
create forms would seem to coincide with other attempts to shift and regroup 
ideals during his lifetime. And it is precisely by his ex-pression through new 
forms that he comes upon some kind of system or symbolic orientation which 
will carry its own creative authority in terms of these ideals. 

As with the system which a scientist sets up—i.e., within which he works in 
order to find a way into the unknown reaches of his subject—the system or form, 
together with the method, reshape and coordinate themselves as he works. It may 
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also be said that his ideals are shaped concomitantly with the progressive work- 
ings out of his hypotheses and premises. Hence allegorical techniques and form 
seem akin to scientific instruments and systems: in putting the ideals under a 
new light or in approaching them experimentally—e.g., now under the micro- 
scope, now through the telescope—they appear to be commonly rooted in what 
man comes gradually to learn about his own natural history. The form is a kind 
of open, modifiable system, a model matrix or scaffolding; the method involves 
the instruments of (re) search; and the ideals parallel the hypotheses concerning 
content, subject matter, or the objects under scrutiny. This phenomenon is 
evident in the re-emergence of the pastoral poem and the novel, or the verse 
and prose satire, in the seventeenth century, the picaresque tale in approxi- 
mately the same period, and the rise of the short story in the nineteenth century. 
In periods of disrupted and changing forms, the allegorical method struggles to 
incorporate and express “irrational’’ material, but is subsequently curbed into 
the new and increasingly stabilized forms which must contain it, until they too 
can be broken out of later. Perhaps this is why it seems impossible, for example, 
to deal with the Divine Comedy or the Faerie Queene simply as narrative poems 
or romance epics, or with Pantagruel, Don Quixote, Moby Dick, and Ulysses 
simply as novels. These fabulous instances suggest that what the allegorical 
writer seeks is not just a new form or a new poetic, but rather a new or recover- 
able authority for the creative imagination, an authority transcending and often 
incorporating all past formulations. 

Although Edmund Spenser thought of himself as Chaucer’s successor, he also 
wished to be known as the English Virgil and Ariosto—a poet who could express 
the heritage of Britain as a rising nation, and one whose work, full of the classical 
tradition, spoke to all Europe. Spenser assimilated what he found useful in the 
Italian romances, Chaucer, and the Latin poets: a variety of poetic forms and 
ways to tell a story.! But when, in deference to the Renaissance custom which 
demanded learned apologies and critical acknowledgments, Spencer wrote a 
preface to the Faerie Queene, he revealed his uneasy situation. It is written as a 
letter to his friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, expounding “his whole intention in the 
course of this work.” The preface is a curious statement. It mixes a defense of the 
allegorical method with an outline of a scheme based on the twelve Aristotelian 
virtues, by which the twelve books of the poem—only six were completed—are 
to be understood.? Few of the “intentions” are fulfilled in the work as it now 


1 Spenser is also the first Englishman to make poetry out of the fathomless abundance 
and tangle of medieval allegory: beast fables, homiletics, moralities, hymns, and sermon 
literature. And though he invents story as well, it is not as story on a par with Chaucer’s— 
the Chaucer who is only fragmentarily an allegorical poet, but otherwise a more natural 
borrower from the Italian story writers than Spenser. For Spenser, like his own dragon 
of Errour, must have been obsessed by the need to ingest and vomit out books before he 
could assume he had established himself among his peers—the masters not only of his 
own language but of all languages living and dead. His thoroughgoing archaism is thus his 
way of linking immensely comprehensive literary aims with his arduous and yet spirited 
means of attaining them through a reconstruction of the ideal style and subject matter of 
his predecessors. 

2 For these observations on the preface I am indebted to Josephine Bennett’s original 
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stands, although most readers have taken them to be the literary key to the 
poem. None of Spenser’s six moral virtues is purely Aristotelian in its exem- 
plification; they speak at least as emphatically in the language of Arthurian 
symbolism, whose accents are mythical and apocalyptic. Far from being “a 
continued Allegory,” as Spenser declares, the poem sustains a complex alle- 
gorical design through the first two books, becomes a personification fable in a 
fragmentary seventh book, and slackens into a series of isolated tales, like 
those of Boccaccio and Ariosto, in the intervening four. The letter begins: 


Sir, knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be construed, and this booke of mine, which 
I have entituled the Faerie Queene, being a continued Allegory, or darke conceit, I haue 
thought good, as well for avoyding gealous opinions and misconstructions . . . to discover 
unto you the general intention and meaning, which in the whole course thereof I have fash- 
ioned, without expressing of any particular purposes, or by accidents, therein occasioned. 


What follows explains nothing of the allegorical meaning of the work as a “dark 
conceit,” though it does fit labels to the leading figures of the various books. 
Moreover, Spenser seems deliberately to avoid the elucidation of “any particular 
purposes . . . therein occasioned.” Instead he rationalizes the whole work with a 
courtly generalization of his time—the fashioning of a gentleman. He does, 
however, appeal to the epic authority of Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso, who 
have “coloured” their doctrine ‘“‘with an historicall fiction.”” And he insists, 
following Dante’s example, on the distinction between the method of the poet 
and that of the historian: 


For the Methode of a Poet historical is not such as of an Historiographer. For an Histori- 
ographer discourseth of affayres orderly as they were donne, accounting as well the times 
as the actions; but a Poet thrusteth into the middest, even where it most concerneth him, 
and there recoursing to the thinges forepaste, and divining of all thinges to come, maketh 
a pleasing Analysis of all. 


Even if the distinction goes back much further, to Plato and Aristotle, Spenser’s 
insistence on it at the head of such a poem gives the notation more than an air 
of literary propriety. Restatement of the difference is called for especially in 
periods when the authority of poetic imagination is confounded with the pro- 
cedures of social critics, moralists, historians, and theologians; and it was on this 
distinction that Spenser based the authority for his allegorical practice in the 
poem. It may finally have been the proof of this distinction that Milton had in 
mind when he praised Spenser for being “a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas.” 

Although an unfinished poem in which many literary streams of the English 
Reformation intermingle, the Faerie Queene demonstrates a new conception of 
the allegorical method. This is not to blink at the notable characteristic defects 
in the poem: the heavy emphasis on political and ecclesiastic squabbles, the 
decorative imagery contrived to display virtuosity in handling pictorial effects, 





analysis in The Evolution of ‘The Faerie Queene.’ She argues convincingly that the letter to 
Raleigh represents a rationalization of a rather different scheme undertaken earlier in a 
decidedly more light-hearted spirit. 
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and the numerous episodes of personification morality imposed on the story. 
Yet the total richness of the poem is surely a result of the complex, fabulous 
amalgamations of national, classical, and Biblical lore out of which the allegory 
grows. At bottom, and foremost among all impressions, is the vital constructive 
energy which could make of what must otherwise have been only another Ren- 
aissance worthy’s stock of learning and partisan passions, a living testament of 
Christian ideals imaginatively embodied in the real struggles and victories of 
the individual consciousness. 

In re-creating the epic Spenser could rely on a tradition of romance, a way of 
storytelling in prose and verse, without having to quarrel seriously with the form. 
If others had debased it, Chaucer, Ariosto, and Tasso had invigorated it, and 
there were still the examples of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid to suggest along what 
lines it might be fulfilled anew. In using the Platonic notion of love as a figure 
for beauty and truth, Spenser could apostrophize all other virtues in its name 
and choose the means by which his own convictions and temperament could best 
forge them into an allegorical poem. In adapting Aristotle’s view of the active 
nature of the virtues, he could further centralize love through its issues in mar- 
riage and friendship, so that they become dynamic symbols, superseding the 
more war-like character of the classical epics. But in his treatment of love, as to 
a lesser degree temperance and holiness as well, Spenser was celebrating not a 
philosophical notion but a way of life patterned on an ethical ideal. The virtue 
was active also because it permitted characters to bedetermined and distinguished 
from one another by its means; moreover, it had the effect of showing what keeps 
men together in society. The virtues thus helped to give Spenser’s narrative 
aesthetic and moral dimensions that do not gainsay a conviction of Christian 
ideality. 

In fact, the aesthetic dimension in the Faerie Queene is persistently wedded to 
the moral, and both grow out of the belief that the self-created artifice is inferior 
as a created work to the work of nature. In the Bower of Bliss a sense of inherent 
contamination is maintained principally through the poet’s depiction of the 
Bower as an unnatural work of static artifice superimposed upon a scene already 
full of natural beauty. None of the usual mythological graces have sanctified this 
outlaw pleasure haven. Neither Venus nor Cupid, nor any wholesome figure of 
conventional romance appears here. Elsewhere in the poem, in the House of 
Malecasta, in the House of Busyrane, and in the creation of the false Florimel, 
the symbol of an over-effusive art is introduced to represent original nature 
contaminated by some malign hand. This seems to be saying that art destroys 
natural beauty by imitating or embellishing or abstracting from it as often as 
art reveals beauty by creating a new object in its guise. It is, of course, an ex- 
tremely ambiguous point. For if one applied it indiscriminately to all art, the 
Faerie Queene itself would have to be condemned. But as applied to the allegorist, 
by whose prerogatives the world may be transformed and presented as one gi- 
gantic Bower of Bliss, the idea elicits unforeseen consequences. 

At the head of Spenser’s scheme stands Nature, whose creations surpass those 
of the human maker. The artist’s re-creation of natural beauty, his mythmaking 
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essentially, is an act of devotion, a glorification of all created matter.* On these 
grounds the fiction may be regarded as a good or bad imitation; what it imitates 
is an original conceptual scheme which the allegorist strives to embody in another 
form, the form of art, for the edification and pleasure of mankind. The allegorist’s 
imagination substantiates a world which is essentially opposed to that of the 
simple fabulist’s whose tale is a stiff moralistic gesture, and to the Neoplatonist’s, 
whose categorical efforts reduce the real world’s multiplicities to the form of 
abstract unities. The type of romance epic Spenser created in the Faerie Queene, 
mainly out of the shambles of a degenerated troubadour tradition, finally rests 
on the theme of love triumphing over death, of the laws of natural fertility 
triumphing over the laws of decay. It indicates how an allegorical imagination, 
adapting the resources of past culture and the cultural ideal reborn in its own day 
could organize a vision of reality which is justified poetically through what man 
actually knows about himself and the world he lives in. And yet it isa poem that 
justifies not the ways of God to man but the ways of man to man. In this sense, 
in the sense that it is a free use and amalgamation of all resources of knowledge 
within the imagination, the Faerie Queene deserves being called a humanistic 
poem. 

In contrast with Spenser’s, Bunyan’s lengthy Apology for using allegory in 
Pilgrim’s Progress evinces more doctrinal zeal than literary caution. Yet at 
certain points it echoes Spenser’s defensive assertion while attempting to justify 
on similar grounds the comprehensive aim of his fiction. Bunyan first notes how, 
his head crammed with Biblical texts and commentaries, he ‘‘Fell suddenly into 
allegory.” He describes the sense of personal satisfaction the writing afforded— 
not “to please my neighbour,” but “my own self to gratify.”” And wishes to 
point out that he wrote mostly by way of happy intuition: 

For, having now my method by the end, 
Still as I pulled, it came; and so I penned 


It down; until it came at last to be 
For length and breadth, the bigness which you see. 





3 This aesthetic principle, according to which art is taken to be a reflective force and 
re-embodiment of nature—and consequently, like man, a part of nature itself—descends 
from Christian analogy. Shakespeare affirms one aspect of this view in a well-known passage 
of The Winter’s Tale: 


Perdita: For I have heard it said 
There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 


Polizenes: Say there be; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean; so, o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race. This is an art 

Which does mend nature,—change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 


(Act IV, Sc. 3) 
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Yet, more pertinently, a justifiable allegorical design requires a certain inventive- 
ness and imaginative response in the reader: the meanings “‘must be groped for, 
and be tickled too,/ Or they will not be catch’d, whate’er you do.’”’ Summoning 
up the general authority of the Gospels for his figurative method, and the practice 
of worthy polemicists for his dialogue form, he continues, 


I find that men (high as trees) will write 
Dialogue wise; yet no man doth them slight 
For writing so. 


His invitation to the reader is finally an appeal to accept the play, the fanci- 
fulness, of the allegory as an imaginative sport: 


Wouldst thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly? 
Wouldst thou read riddles, and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in thy contemplation? 

Dost thou love picking meat? Or wouldst thou see 
A man i’ the cloud, and hear him speak to thee? 
Wouldst thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep? 
Or wouldst thou in a moment laugh and weep? 
Wouldest thou lose thyself and catch no harm, 
And find thyself again without a charm? 

And yet know whether thou art blest or not, 

By reading the same lines? Oh, then come hither, 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart together. 


Through the workmanlike bounce of the verses something of the preacher’s 
blandishments in cajoling his parishioners is imparted. But at the same time 
Bunyan’s questions touch directly on the psychological content of everyday 
wishes, common daydreams, and nightmares, and thereby prepare the reader 
for the serious make-believe in the allegory which follows. He suggests, for 
instance, the possibility of dreaming significantly without sleeping, of finding the 
import in the “pleasant” riddle, of seeing one thing in the guise of another 
(“man i’ the cloud”’), of realizing the tragicomic essence (“in a moment laugh 
and weep”), and of experiencing vicariously the perplexing adventure (“‘lose 
thyself and catch no harm”’). 

To assume that Bunyan was merely supplying a guidebook for the perplexed 
or sugar-coating a prolonged sermon is to miss the considerable charm and 
dexterity, frequently the extraordinary intensity, with which he tells the tale 
of Christian’s journey to heaven. It is also to miss the quite original use of 
traditional and novel materials that go into its telling. In being directly addressed, 
the reader is asked to participate as well as witness an essentially personal 
experience precisely on the author’s level. The narrative has every appearance 
of an autobiographical confession, like St. Augustine’s, with a realistic setting and 
authentic characters drawn from contemporary actuality; moreover, the tale is 
obviously a religious dramatization of the individual soul’s struggle for salvation 
in this life, which serves as a figure for the life to come. 

Christian’s quest curiously combines elements from the stock medieval tale 
of the soul’s heavenward pilgrimage with elements from chivalric romance 
depicting the embattled hero puzzling his way through to a personal reward in 
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Christian ideality. Christian is a type of everyman finding his own sanctions 
without benefit of ecclesiastic dispensation; but he is also, like St. Paul, a social 
preacher, edifier, and prophet whose qualifications are all the more impressive 
because he has perseveringly earned them directly through God’s election. 
Anyone can try to get to heaven, and indeed many almost do, but it is by virtue 
of his scroll that Christian succeeds, since it authorizes him how to behave and 
how, even if quite narrowly, to regard the behavior of others. 

If some of Bunyan’s portrayals of seventeenth-century types suggest the 
contemporary mode of Character-writing, his imagery and personification more 
acutely resemble the emblem, an earlier fashion of depicting what Sidney called 
‘“‘a speaking picture,” and Quarles, ‘‘a silent parable.” Bunyan’s enthusiastic 
gift for thinking metaphorically is thus adapted to a pictorial device which gives 
his allegory a further dimension. In his as in Spenser’s case, there is more than a 
simple likelihood that the form of pictorial art they found in the emblem books 
served them as a model for metaphoric illustration just as the movies today 
have served novelists like Faulkner and Sartre, and perhaps as Greek house and 
vase paintings presumably served Virgil. 

Literally, then, Pilgrim’s Progress depicts the soul’s pilgrimage from the doom 
of life without grace to salvation. Allegorically it portrays the course of an 
everyman hero following the Christian pattern of suffering and rebirth as an 
initiation into heavenly life, and tropologically it provides a general sort of 
therapy for burdened consciences. Scriptural quotations continually give ex- 
plicit analogues to the fictional action—particularly to Christian’s role as pros- 
elytizer, whose duties are defined in his actions and dialectic discourses, and are 
meant to be taken as prescriptions for practical behavior. Parallel actions from 
the Book of Revelation (e.g., the flight from the doomed city, the vision of the 
world’s end, the figure of Apollyon representing worldly law and the English 
Church, and the climactic vision of the New Jerusalem) are melded in the nar- 
rative. They demonstrate the social ideals of a Christian utopia, with all the 
revolutionary implications of establishing Christ’s kingdom on earth, later 
amplified in Bunyan’s Holy War. Pilgrim’s Progress is still fresh because the 
allegory fulfills a religious ideal imaginatively, i.e., renews it in the triumphant 
rebirth of consciousness, so that the fiction finally eludes being absorbed or 
parodied in any particular dogma. 

Hawthorne’s prefaces seem more objective and more critical than either 
Spenser’s or Bunyan’s; actually they are more personal, and more conscious of an 
essential difficulty that coincides with his own reformulation of the allegorical 
method inherited from Bunyan and Spenser. In his prefaces Hawthorne seldom 
fails to acknowledge a sense of dissatisfaction with a way of writing he could not 
bring to perfection, and thus implies a good deal about his aims as an allegorist. 
He was admonishing critics and readers who disapproved of his method, but he 
was also admonishing himself for faults he could not manage to overcome. 

In the preface to The Blithedale Romance Hawthorne insists on calling his 
fiction romance, claiming a European prerogative denied the American 
“‘romancer.”’ Of the freedom this privilege allows the European writer he says: 
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... his work is not put exactly side by side with nature and he is allowed a license with 
regard to every-day probability, in view of the improved effects which he is bound to pro- 
duce thereby. Among ourselves, on the contrary, there is as yet no such Faery Land, so like 
the real world, that, in a suitable remoteness, one cannot well tell the difference, but with 
an atmosphere of strange enchantment, beheld through which the inhabitants have a pro- 
priety of their own. This atmosphere is what the American romancer needs. In its absence, 
the beings of imagination are compelled to show themselves in the same category as actually 
living mortals; a necessity that generally renders the pain and pasteboard of their composi- 
tion but too painfully discernible. 


The statement shows his acute perception of the shortcomings in imitative 
realism. Hawthorne’s “atmosphere” assumes a certain literary tradition and a 
receptive audience capable of understanding it. The “‘license’”’ to create “such a 
Faery Land, so like the real world,” and yet different since it turns on its own 
axis, suggests his intentions as an allegorist. Instead of the botch-work of a 
labored realism, Hawthorne proposes the autonomy of the work of art “with an 
atmosphere of strange enchantment, beheld through which the inhabitants have 
a propriety of their own.’”’ His most successful re-creation of such an atmosphere 
appeared in The Scarlet Letter. In the subject of that novel he had found a striking 
correlative to his historical and critical preoccupations with Puritan morality. 
Out of a “sensuous sympathy of dust for dust,” he traced his ancestors’ search 
for freedom of conscience in a locale where the historic and moral conditions were 
unmistakable. Throughout most of his fiction the ambivalence in feeling com- 
bining estrangement from and attachment to those conditions is portrayed by 
some analogy with the Fall of Man. Yet perhaps only The Scarlet Letter actually 
strikes at the roots of the larger problem by sustaining a fictional autonomy that 
transcends the specific historical and moral lineaments of the situation it deals 
with. 

If the whimsical, half-disparaging note in his self-portrait prefacing 
Rappaccint’s Daughter carries further complaints of his inherited impasse as an 
American writer, it nevertheless also pleads for a broader acknowledgment of his 
more successful allegories: 


His [M. de l’Aubépine’s—i.e., Hawthorne’s] writings, todo them justice, are not altogether 
destitute of fancy and originality; they might have won him greater reputation but for an 
inveterate love of allegory, which is apt to invest his plots and characters with the aspect of 
scenery and people in the clouds, and to steal away the human warmth out of his concep- 
tions. His fictions are sometimes historical, sometimes of the present day, and sometimes, 
so far as can be discovered, have little or no reference either to time or space. In any case, 
he generally contents himself with a very slight embroidery of outward manners,—the faint - 
est possible counterfeit of real life,—and endeavors to create an interest by some less ob- 
vious peculiarity. 


Here Hawthorne clearly phrases the problem of allegorical method: that of 
making the conception warmly human, but not to the extent that the conception 
cannot glow its way through the story. His “less obvious peculiarity’”—the 
distaste for which he was continually trying to overcome in the reader—is the 
peculiarity of his allegorical method, worked out with such tender subtlety in 
Rappaccini’s Daughter. 
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Melville’s problem, like Hawthorne’s, was to find a method whereby a vigorous 
moral and aesthetic authority could be imaginatively re-created. For him as for 
his predecessors, the challenge was to map out the relation of the unknown 
country of allegory to the known countries and conditions of contemporary 
actuality. One recalls that even Spenser, whose sense of freedom in this regard 
was greater than Hawthorne’s or Melville’s, undertakes an exhaustive summary 
of the deeds of British kings from Arthur to Elizabeth as well as a fictional his- 
tory of his fairyland (Bk. II, Cts. 10, 11). Spenser’s documentation presumably 
gives readers some sort of foothold in fact; it reinforces his own make-believe with 
the prestige of traditional example, and is also a concession to national pride in 
its Elizabethan context. But in addition it seems to be a covert labor of historical 
self-defence—one which may have been fresh in Spenser’s mind when he wrote 
the proem to Book Two.‘ For then, more assertively, he answers some actual or 
anticipated charge against the poem’s being merely “th’ abondance of ydle 
braine ...and painted forgery,” by comparing its mystery with the latest 
discoveries ‘‘of th’ Indian Peru,” ‘the Amazon huge river,” and “fruitfullest 
Virginia.’ 

‘ Another way of taking this documentation is to say that it is both more functional in 
the poem and more intrinsic to the poem’s total conception. Such a view is adopted by 
Isabel E. Rathborne in The Meaning of Spenser’s Fairyland: ‘“‘Spenser’s Fairyland is a land 
of fame, resembling the classical Elysium. The fairies are the race of gods and heroes who 
in their earthly lives anticipated the fame of Arthur and the future worthies who were des- 
tined to revive it. Arthur’s visit to Fairyland, like the similar visits of classical epic heroes 
to the lower world, is preparatory to his accomplishment of his earthly mission, and the 
Faerie Queene, like the Divine Comedy, is a literary descendant of the Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid”’ (p. vii). This explanation may. be accepted without allaying the sense of structural 
defect in the burdensome presentation of the documents in II, 10 and 11, or the abruptly 
self-defensive tone in the proem to Book Two. 

5 It is tempting to equate Spenser’s situation with Hawthorne’s and Melville’s as each 
relates to the dominant tastes of the respective period. By 1596, when the Faerie Queene 
was published in England, the new forms of national drama, interlude, pamphlet, voyage 
book, and chronicle history had become decidedly more popular than poetic or allegorical 
narratives. A new audience had grown up which fed upon themes of English legend and 
history, upon class rivalries, national contentions, and social fads. To serve these tastes 
literary men enforced the biases for verisimilitude in the low style of comedy, farce, and 
satire; a psychologism of humor types and a melodramatic view of behavior extended their 
practice. By such standards the allegorical method in Spenser’s hands would appeal only 
to courtiers, poets, and pedants, instead of to the nation at large, whose ideals were precisely 
what Spenser was attempting to celebrate in epic form. So it appears ironical that he should 
have used the popular chronicle stories out of Holinshed and Geoffrey of Monmouth—the 
same thaumaturgical legends upon which popular taste was battening in Elizabethan adap- 
tations on the stage—as though he might thus be doing something to overcome distaste for 
his method. 

The parallel situation of Hawthorne and Melville in mid-nineteenth-century America 
was that both writers sought to create serious fiction on a symbolic, often more specifically 
on an allegorical, basis against the full tide of the triumphant social and sentimental novel. 
The inveterate novel-reading public of the time was oriented to Scott and Dickens and to 
the Gothic simulacra of Charles Brockden Brown; and Fenimore Cooper’s popularity was 
largely due to the fact that he wrote fiction with the English stereotypes of America in mind. 
This is the very sort of fiction Melville criticizes in The Confidence Man: ‘‘That fiction, where 
every character can, by reason of its consistency, be comprehended at a glance, either ex- 
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Melville resolved the dilemma most successfully in Moby Dick, where the 
allegory grows out of a sea voyage that leaves behind the values of a pernicious 
environment and an unavailing Christian tradition. Melville’s solution involved 
his unprecedented use of factual material, the creation of a new sort of literal 
dimension for his symbolic conception. In place of the traditional materials of 
romance, which depend upon a body of common knowledge, Melvilie incor- 
porated within Moby Dick what amounts to a natural history of whaling. The 
task called for an adaptive originality greater than the kind Hawthorne was put 
to in The Scarlet Letter. How well Melville managed it is evident when we recog- 
nize that no aspect of the subject he treats is objectively questionable. One finds 
impacted in Ahab’s story as accurately inclusive a summary of whales and whal- 
ing as can be found in any text on the subject. Anything comparable may be 
imagined only by supposing that in order to write his history plays, for example, 
Shakespeare had had to invent the chronicles on which they are built. It is not 
simply Spenser’s way of facing the question of authority—which meant giving 
substance to his work by having his figures, each with various roles, participate 
in both his fairyland and in the real world. Nor is it Bunyan’s way, which is to 
build on the common reader’s assumption that Christian’s progress has been 
authorized and prescribed in particular Biblical books. Melville makes entirely 
explicit the very body of knowledge from which his allegory must draw its 
effects. He parallels the facts to the events of his narrative, not simply by depend- 
ing on historical, descriptive, or dogmatic authority, but by substantiating them 
inclusively in the multiform analogies they serve in his fiction. 

In Kafka this deliberate construction upon an objective referent in fact— 
though the growing insinuation of the unpredictableness of “human law” soon 
covers the face of the structure like a fungus—is also intricately united with the 
fiction. As a satirist Kafka takes for his subject the bureaucracy of institutions 
and the absurd legalism of banks, law courts, penal colonies, hotels, and semi- 
feudal middle-European villages. By a twist of perception the happenings within 
a gigantic legalistic hierarchy are made to support his allegory just as the un- 
distorted facts about whaling support Melville’s allegory. In the pursuit of 
particulars and the compendious annotations he gives to the most deviant 
possibilities involved in applying the law to the event, Kafka is apparently as 
exhaustively solicitous of the truth of his facts as Melville is of his. Kafka’s 
so-called realism accentuates his skillful focusing on every involution of the 
relationship between one individual and the rest of society. In supporting the 





hibits but sections of character, making them appear for wholes, or else is very untrue to 
reality ...’’ (Chap. 14). All his life Hawthorne yearned not so much for a Europeanized 
America as for a condition that would permit the kind of imaginative freedom he at times 
ascribed to British and Italian writers as their birthright; meanwhile he kept spinning out 
tales based on the American past as though aware that some historical underpinning was 
needed to ballast his symbolic themes and characterizations. More directly, Melville em- 
ployed the ‘‘foreign”’ setting of the sea, seeking a unique imaginative propriety in a timeless 
and spaceless domain against the dominant fictional practice of pasteboard characterization 
and historicism. Yet like Hawthorne he wove ironic legends out of the American scene and 
character, as though he too were trying to meet some hidden necessity of his allegorizing 
fiction for a literal or historically significant dimension. 
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literal dimension of his narrative, his realism takes on the hard convincing texture 
of authenticated fact. Both Melville and Kafka seem thus to affirm Dante’s 
method and the statement concerning it in the Convivio. The letter (the literal 
meaning) is not separable from the allegory. The one contains the other, as the 
outside of a thing contains the inside, as the whole contains its parts—as the facts 
of whaling contain ‘“‘the overwhelming idea of the whale,”’ or as the law contains 
its applications. 

Only a shadow line of difference separates Melville’s or Kafka’s creation of a 
new literal dimension and the historically or mythotypically reiterative approach 
of, say, John Milton and Thomas Mann. Milton and Mann are on one side of 
the line because they overplay an historical or Biblical legend; they place their 
burden of proof on doctrinal authority, so that their narratives turn into an 
elaborate apology for the legend’s doctrinal or historical truth. Historical novelists 
ingenuously vulgarize the same procedure by relying wholly upon the documen- 
tation of a safely fixed version of authority, unlike the custom of imaginative 
poets specified by Dante and Spenser. Avoiding the arduous possibilities of 
creating a personal vision they substitute the requisite minutiae of historical 
or mythological verisimilitude, and thereby produce inspired guidebooks or 
erotic manuals instead of original allegories. 

The connection between the re-creation of authority and the allegorical method 
may be demonstrated by considering what lies behind two distinctions tradition- - 
ally made in ethics and aesthetics. The first is the difference between the modes 
of prophecy and apocalyptic, the second, between the modes of history 
and poetry. 

In Apocalypse D. H. Lawrence remarks that the Book of Revelation is prob- 
ably a more primitive product of the allegorical temperament than the apologists 
could normalize, as, for example, they had normalized the dark spirit in Job or 
Isaiah. As Lawrence shows, the color and beast symbolism in Revelation comes 
out of a tradition older than any discoverable in Biblical literature. Like the 
symbolism in other traditional non-Christian books, it has the flavor of the old 
pre-rationalized myths going back to an era before the monotheistic world had 
been codified in Genesis. Lawrence’s suggestion recalls the fundamental ancient 
difference between prophetic and apocalyptic attitudes. This distinction is 
summarized in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible: 


Prophecy and apocalyptic both claim to be a communication through the Divine Spirit of 
the character and purposes of God and his Kingdom. Prophecy believes that God’s goodness 
will be justified in this world; apocalyptic almost wholly despairs of the present and its main 
interests are supramundane. Hence its adoption of pseudonymous authorship. 


The same distinction is ironically expounded in The Confidence Man as a con- 
flict between the open-handed prescriptions in Corinthians—representing the 
deceptive optimism and worldly trustfulness of the Confidence Man—and the 
injunctions of distrust in Sirach :° 


6 Shakespeare, whom Melville read avidly, seems to be dramatizing a similar conflict in 
Timon’s gullibility and pessimism, in Goneril’s and Regan’s deceitfulness counterposed to 
Lear’s trustfulness, and in the final reconciliation of both attitudes through Prospero’s 
magical “revenge.” 
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“Ah!” cried the old man, brightening up, ‘‘now I know. Look,”’ turning the leaves for- 
ward and back, till all the Old Testament lay flat on one side, and all the New Testament 
flat on the other, while in his fingers he supported vertically the portion between, ‘‘look, sir, 
all this to the right is certain truth, and all this to the left is certain truth, but all I hold 
in my hand is apocrypha.” 

“Apocrypha?”’ 

“Yes; and there’s the word in black and white,” pointing to it. ‘‘And what says the 
word? It says as much as ‘not warranted’; . . . So if your disturbances be raised from aught 
in this apocrypha,”’’ again taking up the pages, ‘‘in that case, think no more of it, for it’s 
apocrypha.”’ 

“What’s this about the Apocalypse?”’ here, a third time, came from the berth. 

‘‘He’s seeing visions now, ain’t he?’’ said the cosmopolitan, once more looking in the di- 
rection of the interruption. “But, sir,’’ resuming, ‘‘I cannot tell you how thankful I am for 
your reminding me about apocrypha here. For the moment, its being such escaped me. Fact 
is, when all is bound up together, it’s something confusing. The uncanonical part should be 
bound distinct. And, now that I think of it, how well did those learned doctors who rejected 
for us this whole book of Sirach. I never read anything so calculated to destroy man’s confi- 
dence in man. This Son of Sirach even says—I saw it but just now: ‘Take heed of thy friends, 
not, observe, thy seeming friends, thy hypocritical friends, thy false friends, but thy 
friends, thy real friends—that is to say, not the truest friend in the world is to be trusted. 
Can Rochefoucauld equal that? I should not wonder if his view of human nature, like 
Machiavelli’s, was taken from this Son of Sirach. And to call it wisdom—the Wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach! Wisdom, indeed! What an ugly thing wisdom must be! Give me the folly that 
dimples the cheek, says I, rather than the wisdom that curdles the blood. But no, no; it 
ain’t wisdom, it’s apocrypha, as you say, sir. For how can that be trustworthy that teaches 
distrust?’’ (Chap. 45). 


As the prototype of all shrewdly rationalizing optimists, the Confidence Man 
succeeds in casting out doubt by casting out the significance of the apocryphal 
books.’ 

Prophecy, taking its authority from the Word of God, calls attention to the 


7 The passage already mentioned from The Confidence Man ironically echoes St. Paul’ 
who warned against the overly private language (“‘unknown tongues’’) of apocalyptic inter. 
pretation, while favoring the more open speech of prophecy, i.e., the language of edification 

“For he that speaketh in an unknown tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for 
no man understandeth him; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. 

“But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort. 

“He that speaketh in an unknown tongue edifieth himself; but he that prophesieth edi- 
fieth the church. 

“T would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye prophesied: for greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 
may receive edification. 

“...except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be understood how shall it be known 
what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the air’”’ (I Cor. 14: 2, 3, 4, 5, 9). 

Paul was attempting to curb a prevailing tendency to intellectualize Christian doctrine; 
this tendency had been developed by Gnostics eager to convert the precepts of Christian 
faith into an esoteric philosophy and turn its practice into a mystery cult. The effects of 
Gnostic thought, with its strong tinge of Manichean dualism, extended through the Middle 
Ages. The Gnostics were systematically fought as heretics until they became the occasion 
for a crusade (against the anti-sacerdotal sects of the Waldenses and Albigensians), and 
finally, for establishing the Inquisition in the thirteenth century. These heretical sects in 
southern France were the source of much that is vital in troubadour poetry and the school 
of Courtly Love; their influence was felt in western literature from the time of Dante down 
through the Reformation and again during the Romantic revival. 
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covenant, the social contract, the moral obligations of men under the law. It 
rehearses the law and stresses punishable infringements of the law. The prophets 
are the priests of an established order, reminding men of their social and religious 
duties. Apocalyptic, on the other hand, derives from the dedicated experience, 
isolated vision and moral judgment of the solitary man, the seer, the unlicensed 
and obscure sage. Hence apocalyptic frequently becomes the refuge of heretical 
imagination defying the binding contingencies of legalism and the status quo. 
In varying degrees apocalyptic appears as the habit of mind out of which the 
richest allegorical paradoxes have come—the courtly ideals of love transfigured 
by Dante, Arthurian symbolism interlaid with Revelation symbolism in the 
Faerie Queene, Blake’s Prophetic Books, and in Melville, Ishmael’s “democratic” 
worship of the savage’s idol counterposed with Ahab’s arrogant pursuit of 
solitary vengeance. 

In allegory, prophetic and apocalyptic elements are often mingled; in Dante’s 
Comedy, for instance, one cannot easily separate the prescriptive figurations of 
the Gospel or the vehement condemnations of political abuses from the visionary 
revelation of the mystic Rose. When it is directly concerned with reinforcing the 
truth of a traditional text or myth, the emphasis is prophetic; when it concerns 
the personal vision supported by pre-literary lore, apocryphal books, the anony- 
mous symbolism of the dream, or, more significantly, the knowledge derived 
from the contradictory nature of experience, the emphasis is apocalyptic. 

Hence it is not surprising that apocalyptic expression should so often be 
condemned and banned as obscurantist, or overblown and normalized by sanc- 
timonious interpretation, as the Book of Revelation has been—since it feeds 
many hopes and many vanities. In fiction expressing a dominantly apocalyptic 
element, as in Melville and Kafka, the search for authority turns into a real 
pursuit through the lands of the consciousness that are still wild and 
unconquered; where the prophetic element is dominant, as in Bunyan, the search 
seems predetermined, like a stroll down well-laid-out paths on a Sunday after- 
noon. In the uneasy merging of prophecy with apocalyptic one senses the in- 
fluence of Platonic temperament, which achieves an ideal transformation of the 
world by consigning the actual world to perdition and then consoling it with the 
blueprints of a thoroughly methodized utopia. Perhaps in this sort of reluctant 
intransigency lies buried the old vision of paradise regained, which Platonists 
recurrently seek to salvage from what, to them, the actual world must always 
represent: the ruins of paradise lost. 

The precarious correspondence between apocalyptic and prophecy is related 
to the traditional controversy over the divergent claims of history and poetry. 
For history, when recognized as an authentic record of events and persons in the 
past, assumes an authority of its own which may then serve interpretative and 
moralizing purposes, as in Plutarch, Gibbon, Spengler, or Toynbee. But the past, 
as soon as it is recorded or interpreted, tends to become a legendary and re- 
created form in our consciousness of reality. In so far as the poet, broadly the 
creator of fictions, treats the same subjects as the historian, he is said to be 
“imitating” reality in a double sense: as the whole known history of the human 
consciousness, and as the unique core within every happening that is scanted or 
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omitted by the historian. To the degree that the poet may render some aspect 
of the past which has already been documented by the historian, he does not 
improve the historical record, but must always in some way be thought of as 
distorting or giving a shockingly abridged version of it. It is assumed that what 
justifies his activity is some beneficent effect of his imitative faculty: what he 
does by reproducing and embellishing the historical reality in order to entertain 
and to emphasize usually forgotten but still pertinent truths. Aside from the 
question of imitation as an aesthetic principle, the poet’s role in this connection 
will remain completely subservient to the historian’s unless it can be shown that 
he creates something completely different from a mere version of history— 
something which, in fact, has nothing to do with either ascertaining or 
re-afirming the “truth” of history, but something which is true-in-itself. Accord- 
ing to the standard Aristotelian theory the poet creates not a version of reality 
but a vision of what is possible: i.e., he hypothesizes and imitates the action of 
life; and when he does this well his work can be understood as “‘an organism” 
having a self-contained structure. Subsequently, this opinion, through literary 
critics’ extension of it, credits the poet with a propriety similar to that of the 
metaphysician among philosophers and scientists: he is thought to bridge other 
modes of inquiry by his use of metaphoric hypotheses and ideals common to 
them all. But this opinion seldom relates the structural autonomy of his work to 
the metaphoric means by which he achieves it. The answer to how this is done is 
intimately engaged with the question of authority, some of whose implications 
have been examined in the works of several allegorists. 

In the very process of re-creating authority through the intensity of a free- 
flowing action, the fictional method and ideals are tempered into pliable tough- 
ness; thus the re-creation of authority cannot be considered apart from 
the developmental process of the literary work. To this extent it has little or 
nothing to do with the practice of philosophers, historians, or theologians, except 
as their particular structures suggest the same hypothetical treatment of reality 
which the poet or the allegorist gives it. For the allegorist the re-creation of 
authority necessitates a critical view of reality, a re-examination of the objective 
norms of experience in the light of human ideality. It involves the setting up of 
a new version of reality through an ideal which the reality of the fiction proves 
and transcends. Dante’s “state of souls after death,’’ Spenser’s fairyland, 
Bunyan’s “similitude of a dream,” differently provide for such versions of 
reality in terms of a dominant ideal. The dominant ideal in each instance succeeds 
in making the fictional reality transcendent so that contemporary issues of 
belief, thus located, as it were, in high relief, cannot be better grasped in essence 
than from the works themselves. And it is after all only in this way that the 
high ethical aim of allegory, like that of any literary art, may be said to have 
achieved aesthetic value. 








THE VALUE OF TIME IN MODERN DRAMA 
FREDERICK J. HUNTER 


It is evident that the structure of a work of art makes some significant differ- 
ence in the aesthetic experience of that work; that specifically, in dramatic art, 
some management of time enhances, and some detracts from, the vivid and 
rich experience of a play in the theater. In order to discover how and when this 
has occurred, the factor of time has been considered here, from a technical 
point of view, as a variable in the organization of dramatic action and as a 
variable in the effects of a variety of plays. 

The playwright may or may not devise the general story background for a 
play, but he is usually responsible for organizing the sequence of events in the 
immediate plot structure. Consequently, it is ‘‘plot time’? which may be con- 
sidered as a device subject to analysis, and which the dramatist specifies as a 
point in historical time or as a matter of present time having a certain duration 
by the clock. Plot time differs from time in real life in those cases when the 
action of a play is said to have happened in some previous moment of history 
or in some other space-time context, but it differs more often in those cases in 
which the action is said to have a longer duration than the two-hour traffic of 
the stage. Making this time of the plot, either in history or in duration, reason- 
ably represented by the two-hour performance has been a constant problem 
for the playwright, and has been an important one for its aesthetic consequences. 
Technically speaking these consequences usually have to do, not with the char- 
acters, ideas, or dialogue of plays, but with the organization of their plots. 
Because human action occurs in time, plots have traditionally been organized 
in time, either explicitly as in modern realism or implicitly as in ancient tragedy 
and in comedy. 

There seem to be two distinct kinds of treatment that may be given to time 
in the dramatic structure. The first is employed to achieve vividness or intensity 
by compressing the action, i.e., by confining the action to events of short dura- 
tion, or by accelerating the time within a speech or episode. The second kind of 
treatment is to extend the plot time to tell a richer, more extensive story, i.e., 
by skipping comparatively long intervals between episodes, or by looking back 
and showing action at some previous time, or by using a double time which 
includes both a long period and a short one. Bertram Jessup has indicated the 
importance of achieving magnitude in a work of art.! In the play form, which 
is limited in physical size, achieving a big work of art is, therefore, chiefly a 
matter of increasing the intensity or extensity of the plot through concentrating 
or extending the time structure. 

There was from the very beginning in Greek tragedy a necessary compression 
of the dramatic action into the ninety minutes or two hours of performance. 
In the most compact of these plays, many incidents were crowded into the few 
daylight hours bounded by sunrise and sunset. Such compression led to a very 


1 Bertram Jessup, “‘Aesthetic Size,’”? JAAC, IX (September 1950), 34. 
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intensified and vivid experience in the theater, but making the action in com- 
pressed time believable and nondistracting has been a problem from that day 
to this. The Greek tragedians usually solved the problem by confining the action 
of the play to the crisis of the story, showing the crucial event and its related 
incidents as consuming only a few hours. Sophocles, notably in Oedipus the King, 
confined the action to the king’s discovery of his past deeds and to his fall into 
misery. The choral stasima represent brief skipped intervals, and, although it 
is tightly knit, the plot has a time which exceeds the playing time. In the case 
of Ibsen’s Ghosts the plot length covered about five hours, which included the 
time taken for eating dinner between acts one and two and the period in which 
the orphanage burns between acts two and three. This enforced a rigorous con- 
finement of the plot to the crisis of the story and allowed for a similarity between 
plot time and playing time, although the two were not identical in any of Ibsen’s 
plays. 

The point to notice is that even though each of these plays has a longer plot 
time than it does a playing time on the stage, we call them “unified” in time. 
We get the idea of unity of time from certain Renaissance writers of poetic and 
dramatic theory who probably misread Aristotle’s Poetics. Aristotle had defined 
the unity of action as being a complete whole, having a beginning, middle, and 
end, and having incidents “‘so closely connected that the transposal or with- 
drawal of any one of them will disjoin and dislocate the whole.’? He then went 
on to compare tragedy with the epic, saying that ‘““Tragedy endeavors to keep 
{not must keep] as far as possible within a single circuit of the sun, or something 
near that.’”* Then, beginning in 1540, Cinthio, Robertelli, and Trissino, claim- 
ing the authority of Aristotle, said that a play must represent no more than a 
day in time. Castelvetro in 1571 went so far as to say that a tragedy must have 
an action “‘in the extent of place and time just as the actors actually use in the 
performance.’ And this rule was actually used by Corneille and Racine in the 
following century in such plays as Cinna, Oedipe, and Andromaque. As a matter 
of fact, there are instances in modern drama in which the plot time is reproduced 
exactly in the performance of the play. Not many yearsago, J. B. Priestley wrote 
a three-act play, Dangerous Corner, with a continuous action. There is an exact 
reproduction of dramatic time in the playing time, but, very little happens in 
this play because the limitations on the plot and on the story which can be 
dramatically told this way are so great as to leave a barren canvas. The story 
behind a play is a large panorama from which the playwright selects the crucial 
events of the action, but when he is limited to an equal time there is almost no 
room for exposition together with action in the development of background. 
One notices how meager the historical past appears in these plays which are 
exactly representative in time as compared to the huge tapestries which appear 
behind the figures in either the intensive structures of Oedipus, Phédre, and 
Ghosts or in the extensive structures of Oresteia, King Lear, and Peer Gynt. 


? Poetics, 8. 1451a 32-33. 

3 Tbid., 5. 1449b 13-14. 

* Lodovico Castelvetro, ‘‘Poetica d’Aritotele vulgarizzata et sposta,”’ Literary Criticism: 
Plato to Dryden, trans. and ed. by Allan H. Gilbert (New York, 1940), p. 310. 
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One of the more obvious ways of compressing the plot time is for the drama- 
tist to suppose that several hours are to have passed during a single episode or 
even a single speech spoken by a character. The best-known case is that in 
Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus when, after the clock strikes eleven, there 
are just forty-nine lines before it strikes twelve, and the doctor is borne away 
to Hades. We do not mind this accelerated time here, because Marlowe’s lines 
illuminate the doctor’s fear of his final fate. We fear with him, and we anticipate 
with him the swift passage of this last hour of life because it is probable that 
this last hour should seem to pass very quickly. 

A most striking instance of acceleration appears in a recent play of the well- 
known French playwright, André Obey: The Man of Ashes. This is one of the 
more interesting of modern French plays; it concerns the love life and escapades 
of Don Juan. It tells his story as if he could duel and kiss as the Renaissance 
men must have done, and yet, as though he could think as a twentieth-century 
one. In the prologue a carillon is heard, a watchman goes by and announces 
midnight; three minutes later he walks the other way and announces three A.M. 
Then toward the end of this scene the carillon is heard again and the watch- 
man comes on with this speech: 


It is noon. Splendid summer weather. It is one o’clock . . . It is two o’clock . . . it is three 
o’clock .. . seven o’clock ...ten o’clock ...it is midnight; now it is winter. Jesus is 
going to be born in all the mangers of Seville. January, February, March .. . Holy Fri- 
day...§ 


Here, nine months pass, but we are not shocked by a black-out, we are told 
about the passage of time. We accept it. When a playwright wants the passage 
of hours and months to take practically no time at all in the theater, it is jus- 
tifiable to say that somehow the time has dissolved, disappeared like a vapor 
in the air. The audience has been transported to another context of space and 
time. This does not mean that we no longer sense the passage of time, but that 
the plot no longer requires the action in these reported intervals for its conti- 
nuity. The effect of the play is that Don Juan seems to live through ages and 
yet to act on immediate impulse. Although the hour of the day is called to our 
attention, time in the sense of duration has no magnitude and no limits. 

It becomes evident that the playwright usually has a longer story to tell than 
he can fit into a mere two hours on the stage. He has discovered that the sim- 
plest expedient is to allow certain breaks in the action to represent the passage 
of time. He has reasoned that if a choral ode or a short break between scenes 
can represent an hour or two, then it might just as well represent several years. 
Thus we have what might be called an interval of skipped time. At the open- 
ing of Act four of Winter’s Tale a chorus in the name of ‘““Time”’ says: 


Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth of that 
Wide gap...... Your patience this allowing 





5 André Obey, Don Juan (Paris, 1934), translated by James H. Clancy as The Man of 
Ashes in MS only. 
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I turn my glass, and give my scene such growing 
As you had slept between. 


Since then it has been the wish of dramatists everywhere that the audience 
understand such intervals to mean the lapse of days or months or years, but 
there has developed no more regular practice as regards time than with any 
other artistic means. Common usage would indicate that it is just as simple to 
skip several years as it is a few minutes. George Farquhar back in 1702 seemed 
to think so when he wrote: “For that a thousand years should come into a com- 
pass of three hours is no more an impossibility than that two minutes be con- 
tained in one.’’® Little did he realize that another Irishman would write Back 
to Methuselah two hundred years later. Shaw, for one, usually recognized the 
value of time in the history, in the duration, and in the rhythmic progress of 
his plays. 

What is seldom realized, perhaps, is that in all drama—comedy, fantasy, 
tragedy, or melodrama —the anticipation of the audience can only be evoked 
for those events which fall within a probable sequence of antecedents and con- 
sequences. In the more probable sequences, the element of time is either confined 
within narrow limits, or the duration of scenes and lapses is consistent with 
character development, or in some cases a historical continuity has been fol- 
lowed. In any event, however, the time-space contexts of the action are those 
which bear a causal relationship with one another. This basic principle was 
enunciated long ago by Aristotle: 


Of simple plots and actions the episodic are the worst. I call a Plot episodic when there is 
neither probability nor necessity in the sequence of its episodes.” 


Those modern plays, therefore, which are episodic in sequence approach the 
danger of either losing dramatic excitement through a lack of expectation or 
losing continuity by being disjoined and dislocated. Whenever the dramatist 
has neglected probability in the sequence of his episodes, it may be that he has 
failed to cement the relationship of character to event by neglecting the con- 
tinuity, duration, or historicity of time. A case in point might be John Van 
Druten’s J Am a Camera. In this play, there are sometimes hours or days, some- 
times weeks, even months between scenes, and yet, nearly all that connects 
these scenes is the presence of the same characters in the same rooming house. 
Van Druten is usually one of the more careful craftsmen of dramatic action, 
but like other twentieth-century dramatists, he supposes that in taking a narra- 
tive to adapt for the stage, such as J Remember Mama or I Am a Camera, it is 
quite permissible to use the novelist’s technique of going all the way back into 
the story, and, by dramatizing short moments attempt to put the long history 
of the characters on the stage. Such a procedure demonstrates dramatically 
that man is somehow a product of his environment and necessarily of all his 
past experience. The dramatist, in order to reveal man as his psychoanalyst 
sees him, has had to search out his past and tell his whole story by representing 


* Henry Adams and Baxter Hathaway, eds., Dramatic Essays of the Neo-Classic Age 
(New York, 1950), p. 231. 
7 Poetics, 9. 1451b 33-35. 
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it in many scenes. But, aesthetically this does not produce effective plots. The 
resulting plays lack continuity; they do not allow time in any one scene to pre- 
sent a complete crisis nor a causal sequence of discovery and reversal. The poet 
Horace made a very pointed statement to this effect in his Ars Poetica: ‘The 
poet ever hurries to the crisis and carries the listener in medias res.”’ This is 
not to say that a play must always be confined to the crucial event of the story; 
that would be but one method of organizing it; but the playwright must hurry 
to the crisis or else he will be writing not a play but an epic, or a novel, or a 
soap opera. 

Novelists, dramatists, screenwriters, and television writers have devised one 
other means of going back into the life story of their characters and showing 
the influence of the past on present experience. It is the technique which we 
have come to know as the “‘flash-back,”’ i.e., when time is reversed or switched 
back in the story and then is continued for some definite duration. Although 
nineteenth-century melodramas such as Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn used a sim- 
ilar device, the backward-looking time scheme was perhaps at the height of 
interest when Thornton Wilder wrote Our Town in 1938. Here is a play which 
depends for its interest on bringing back to life the events in a small New Eng- 
land community at the beginning of the century. Not only is the flash-back 
used throughout, but time also shifts forward and then back again impelled 
by the sentimental remembrance of things past. 

There is a more recent play employing the flash-back of memory which has 
in it one complete dramatic action. It is The Glass Menagerie by Tennessee 
Williams. But in this case, the memory serves hardly any other purpose than 
to give the actor playing Tom Wingfield a soliloquy which, here, is an irrelevant 
commentary on the events of the main complication. It would be the same story 
of Amanda, Tom, Laura, and Jim without any switch-back in time. It is pos- 
sible that the author added this device to make his sentimental maundering 
somewhat bearable in the theater. Sentimentality is a strong motive which 
may guide some playwrights to use the flash-back technique, and this is one 
kind of instance in which time as a plot factor seems to be manipulated for the 
sake of a character’s feelings or the author’s feelings, rather than for the causal 
sequence of events. Perhaps this is inevitable because of modern thought, but 
it is, nonetheless, unfortunate for the technique of dramatic art that one of the 
aids to plot organization and believability may so often be abused. 

By way of contrast, it should be noted that when the remembered event is 
simply represented as a continuous and complete action as in The Diary of 
Anne Frank, there is no indication of sentimental maundering nor of disjunction 
in the sequence of events. In the latter play, it is not a present character forcing 
tears of sympathy from the audience for an ill-starred heroine of the past; it is 
the dynamic character herself being recreated from her diary. The probability 
of an historical moment is in no way abused when the beginning and end— 
prologue and epilogue—are in one distinct and separate realm of space and 
time. There remains only the danger, however, that the audience may become 
involved in two plots rather than in one. Such might be the case if they found 
themselves as much interested in Miep or Mr. Frank as in Anne Frank. The 
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authors in this case have prevented any such occurrence by unifying the action 
around Anne Frank’s purposeful living as revealed in both the historical past 
and present. 

The question naturally arises, therefore, as to what may be done or what 
has been done by successful dramatists to tell the longer story and at the same 
time give the intensity of impact that is produced by the crucial event in the 
more compressed plot. How can the playwright “hurry to the crisis and carry 
the listener 7n medias res” when he has a long story, that grows over a period 
of years, to tell in two hours time? One could hardly do better than to go to a 
master dramatist to answer this technical question. Of all the playwrights in 
history, the one best able to build the play around the crisis and at the same 
time tell the story with the most extensive panorama, the widest spread, and 
the most emotional complexity, was, of course, Shakespeare. 

It was pointed out by John Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine back in 1850 
that in Othello, Shakespeare employed, on the one hand, a protracted sequence 
of events from the original story that may have covered at least two years, and 
on the other hand, an accelerated time that confines the action of the play to 
an evening in Venice, and, a day or two later, a period of thirty-six hours on 
the island of Cyprus. This has since become known as the ‘‘two clocks”’ in Othello. 
The acceleration is shown when Cassio says, “‘betimes in the morning I will 
beseech the virtuous Desdemona to undertake it for me.” Then within fifty 
lines, Iago says to Roderigo, ‘““By the Mass ’tis morning, Pleasure and action 
make the hours seem short.” But to make the jealousy of Othello and the cun- 
ning of lago convincing, it takes time; and this extended time is shown in such 
ways as these: Emilia, speaking of the handkerchief says, ““My wayward hus- 
band hath a hundred times woo’d me to steal it’’; in comforting Desdemona, 
Emilia says, “’Tis not a year or two shows us a man.” Surely Othello has been 
married more than a day when he says: 


What sense had I of her stol’n hours of lust? 

I saw’t not, thought it not, it harmed not me: 
I slept the next night well, was free and merry; 
I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips.® 


And yet in Act IV we have that hurrying line: ‘“Get me some poison, Iago, this 
night ...this night, Iago.’”’ Shakespeare very definitely hurried his audience 
to the crisis, but he also compressed much thought and feeling into the action 
in a short time to make it more intense.!° 

Among recent plays, there is something of the effect of double time in Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman as well as in Jean Anouilh’s L’ Alouette. In Miller’s 
play, there are also other methods of handling time. First, in one sense, the 
play is confined to the last crucial day in the life of Willy Loman. But the rep- 
resentation of this twenty-four hours also includes certain climactic moments 


§ John Wilson, ‘Dies Borealis No. VII,”’ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, LXVII (May 
1850) , 622-636. 


* TIT, iii, 343-346. 
10 Mabel Buland, The Presentation of Time in Elizabethan Drama, Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, ed. Albert S. Cook, XLIV (New York, 1912), 7. 
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from his experience seventeen years before and at least two other moments 
when he enters the world of imagination to talk to his recently dead brother, 
Ben. Unlike those in other plays I have mentioned, the excursions out of the 
normal story sequence here are fully motivated by the leading character’s con- 
tinuous search for self-justification. In this case the dramatist has done well 
to unite the past and the present: on the one hand hurrying us to Willy’s dis- 
covery of his own failure and of Biff’s failure, and at the same time taking us 
back through his past experience to show us those moments in memory which 
lead him to act as he does, and finally to commit suicide. Thus we have both 
the intensity of compact time as well as the extensity of the full, retrospective 
story. This gives a probable and causal basis for the presentation of the scenes 
and the actions as they appear in the play. 

One is aware that the shifts in time are managed so that they take virtually 
no time at all. In the first act, Willy goes back to a time when Biff and Happy 
were youngsters in high school; but within this memory sequence he begins a 
speech to Linda, his wife, and before he has finished, he is seen walking into a 
hotel room in Boston at a time which is probably days or weeks earlier than the 
first incident in the series. In such a case, time as a duration factor has ceased 
to follow the continuity of real life because the dramatist needed a fluidity in 
time comparable to the instantaneous shifts of memory through past events. 
Willy Loman speaks, he remembers the past, then he acts in the present, then 
he instantly lives through more of the past; all of which is made possible by 
the skillful manipulation of the dramatic action in a double sense of time. 

The simple fact, however, of shifting back and forth through time is not suf- 
ficient to create a satisfactory extension of the plot structure. Without an ade- 
quate motivated action in the present, the depiction of the past lives of the 
characters seems irrelevant and unnecessary. In Anne of the Thousand Days, 
by Maxwell Anderson, there is such an utter disregard for the element of time 
as to make it a poor work of art. The prologue to Act I is a scene in the tower 
before the execution of Anne Boleyn in 1536. Act I begins ten years before and 
continues to move back and forth in Anne’s memory to the end. Act II ina 
similar way shifts from shortly after the past to shortly before the present with- 
out warning and without cause. To some, this might be a case of double time, 
but there is no dramatic connection between the temporal contexts; conse- 
quently, the reversals in time seem to be unmotivated and unnecessary. The 
result was a unique but confused mixture of flash-backs and long lapses within 
an historical period. 

A more recent and more certain use of double time is to be found in L’ Alouette 
by Jean Anouilh. In this play, the dramatist has visualized the trial of Joan of 
Are as the present continuous time of the play. He has visualized the events 
reported by Joan at the trial as being in a second realm of time. Joan, like Willy 
Loman, passes from her present time of anguish back into the struggle and 
excitement of the past simply by moving into the proper spatial context on 
stage. Warwick, as a present but reluctant commentator, is able to picture for 
the audience some of the necessary transitions between the past and the present 
trial scene. It is the very fluidity of time throughout the play that makes it 
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possible for Anouilh to bring to life the coronation scene at the end even after 
the flames have probably consumed Joan at the stake. To force a happy ending 
onto a deeply moving and tragic story may be puerile thinking on the part of 
the playwright, but the shift in time cannot be criticized from the standpoint 
of structure. Through the consistent management of time, the dramatist has 
made it probable at any moment to return to whatever new time-space context 
the characters may motivate. Unbelievably or not, the characters choose the 
coronation to end the play as if they were accomplices of scene designers and 
film editors possessed with technical theatrical magic. 

tructurally, the legend of St. Joan has presented a problem for the dramatist 
on a number of occasions. Several scenes throughout the life of the Maid have 
seemed to be necessary to the plot. Taking short scenes in sequence was the 
practice of Schiller in 1801 and of Shaw in 1920. This is the more extensive but 
less intense way of treating it. Sophocles might have eliminated all but the trial 
and the burning in order to concentrate on the crisis of her life. Her final strug- 
gle, however, is less clear and less moving without the preparation and motiva- 
tion of her past experience. Jean Anouilh, therefore, presents both aspects by 
integrating past and present in a version of double time which is less fused than 
Shakespeare’s but is not unlike that of Arthur Miller’s. 

It is evident that dramatists in all periods have had to consider the relation- 
ship between the times indicated in a story and the plot time or the performance 
time of the play. In recent plays, as in older ones, there have been a variety of 
time schemes coordinated with the structure of the plots. There have been 
simple temporal sequences with but few short lapses; there have been long 
lapses between several scenes; there have been intensely condensed scenes rep- 
resenting many hours; there have been reversals or flash-backs; and there have 
been combinations of these. Within a single evening’s performance, there have 
been attempts to create intensity of plot through concentrated time schemes, 
and there have been attempts to create extensity of plot through extended time 
schemes. There are also indications that the use of double time and the resulting 
fluidity of duration, interval, and historical moment may make it possible to 
theatrically exploit the intense crises to be found in certain lengthy stories 
while at the same time unravelling an extensive history in the same plot struc- 
ture, 








THE CRITERION OF RELEVANCY IN AESTHETICS: A DISCUSSION 


1. The alleged circularity of the relevancy criterion in art criticism 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


It is occasionally alleged that the criterion of relevancy applied to a work 
of art as an object of criticism involves a concealed circularity. Suppose the 
object of criticism is defined as the funded perception by a discriminating spec- 
tator of all the relevant features in the response to a control object. By “con- 
trol object”’ I shall in general mean a physical object which contains the stimuli 
for the aesthetic responses of a spectator —such as the physical picture, statue, 
building, musical score, or printed book. 

It is then alleged that the relevancy of the aesthetic responses is defined by 
the concept of a discriminating spectator while, in turn, the discriminating 
spectator is defined as one who responds to the relevant features. 

This circularity, however, appears only when one fails to describe carefully 
and in detail what is involved in the total process of eritical judgment. The 
essential factors are these: 

I. The control object. This is basically described in terms of its physical 
properties. 

II. The perceptual responses stimulated by the control object. These are 
described in psychological terms as responses to the stimuli of the control object. 

III. The capacities of response of the human species. These are described 
on the basis of extensive experimental data. A careful treatment of these ca- 
pacities can be found in E. C. Tolman’s “‘Purposive Behavior in Animals and 
Men.” They include capacities for sensory discrimination, motor manipulations, 
learning, and the like. Individual animals for one reason or another may be 
lacking in the full capacities of response for their species. These areas of defi- 
ciency are important in characterizing the predictable responses of individuals 
within a species. A normal individual of a species is regarded as capable with 
training under suitable conditions of attaining the full capacities of response 
for the species in the area under observation. 

It is important for our present issue to notice that there is no circularity in 
the descriptions of these three factors. The physical control objects are directly 
described in terms of their physical properties. The perceptual responses are 
directly described as they occur on the stimulus of the physical objects initiating 
them. The capacities of response of the species responding are described by 
suitable experiments and observations without restrictions as to any individual 
object or organism. These are all independent areas of observation and descrip- 
tion. They are related to one another but there is no circularity in the defini- 
tion of any one of these areas in respect to any other. 

Now, relevancy (as a term in art criticism) is a concept applied to perceptual 
responses. It refers to responses which have an origin of stimulation in the con- 
trol object, and which are within the full capacities of response for the human 
species. Relevancy has references in two directions. A relevant detail in the 
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perception of a work of art is first one that can be followed back to its origin 
of stimulation in the control object, and second one that can be shown to fall 
within the full capacities of response for the human species. 

There are two main tests of relevancy —(a) the stimulus (or external rele- 
vancy) test, and (b) the coherence (or internal relevancy) test. The first has 
to do with those features of a work of art directly stimulated by the control 
object; the second with features due to expectancies aroused by features ac- 
cepted as relevant by the stimulus test —such as suggested meanings. So far 
as the present issue over the circularity of the use of relevancy in aesthetic 
criticism is concerned, an examination of either one of these tests should settle 
the question. But I will examine both. 

Let me begin with the stimulus test. By the stimulus test, if a detail in a par- 
ticular total perception stimulated by the control object of a work of art can 
be shown not to have been stimulated by the physical properties which describe 
that object, this detail is considered irrelevant. If, for instance, a gray area in 
a corner of an oil painting turns out to be stimulated by the wings of a gray 
moth resting there, this detail is irrelevant to the work of art as an object of 
criticism. For similar reasons we eliminate the glare on a glass over a painting, 
and any visual elements that enter the perceptual field from objects outside 
the picture frame. These elements are irrelevant not because a discriminating 
spectator automatically rejects them, but because they are not details initiated 
by properties of the control object. Here relevancy is determined by the prop- 
erties of the control object. 

But in the other direction it is controlled by the capacities of response of the 
human species. On this score, the gray that a color-blind person sees in an area 
of a picture where a normal eye sees green will be considered irrelevant. The 
properties of the control object are such as to stimulate green. The color-blind 
person sees only gray, just as if a gray moth were resting its wings over that 
area of the picture. The relevancy of the green is not defined by its being per- 
ceived by a discriminating spectator. But this spectator is a discriminating one 
precisely because he exhibits in his perception the full capacity of visual response 
for the human species and this capacity is required for the full visual response 
to this picture. 

Of course, if this work of art happens to be a black-and-white etching, then 
a color-blind person’s perceptual response will be relevant, since he possesses 
the full capacity of human response to this range of stimuli, and the properties 
of the control object are such as to stimulate only hueless sensations. 

No circularity has arisen so far. 

But let us press a little further our examination of the process of establishing 
relevancy by the stimulus test. The irrelevancy of glare on the glass, distortion 
of hues by defective lighting or colored glasses and the like can be easily ad- 
mitted. But has not the color-blind person a better case than that made out 
above? After all, he does receive his black-and-white responses demonstrably 
from the control object. The shapes of the areas and their various color values 
are traceable to the stimulation of the pigment areas on the canvas. Why are 
they not relevant by the stimulus test? 
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In a sense they are relevant, but not to the object of criticism as a composi- 
tion including colors of various hues —or, at least, not without careful qualifica- 
tions. It may well be that there is a black-and-white pattern underlying the 
pattern of hues like two themes in counterpoint in music. It is a common ob- 
servation that some pictures reproduce well in black and white, and others do 
not. This means that when the pattern of hues is removed there still remains 
for perception an object of aesthetic interest for some pictures and not for others. 
Most pictures of the Impressionistic school, for instance, lose a great deal of 
their interest for a normal spectator when reproduced in black-and-white, whereas 
pictures of the Florentine school lose much less. 

As regards relevancy, there is still no problem so long as the color-blind spec- 
tator recognizes that he is responding to only a selection of the totality of rele- 
vant features available to the normal spectator—so long, for instance, as he 
does not insist that a dark blue patch perceived by a normal spectator in the 
pattern of hues is to be taken as a dark gray patch, and so long as he does not 
evaluate the picture as dull because the black-and-white pattern is indeed dull 
when abstracted from the pattern of hues from which the picture gets its aes- 
thetic vitality for the normal eye. 

But now to bring the problem of circularity to a head, let us suppose the color- 
blind spectator refuses to recognize the relevancy of the pattern of hues dis- 
criminated by the normal spectator. He points out that the object of criticism 
is described as the totality of relevant responses of a discriminating spectator 
to a particular canvas; but that simultaneously the discriminating spectator is 
described as the person who makes all these relevant responses to that canvas. 
The so-called normal spectator thus sets up his responses as those determining 
the relevancy of perceived details in the picture. The process, it is urged, is 
entirely circular and arbitrary. Why should not the color-blind person set him- 
self up as the normal discriminating spectator and regard the hue-seeing person 
as the freak? 

The obvious answer to this argument is that it is not the hue-seeing spectator 
who sets himself up as a normal discriminating specimen of the human species. 
This is observed by observers in psychological and physiological laboratories. 
I say advisedly ‘‘observed”’ by these observers and not ‘‘determined”’ by them, 
for the determination of the human capacities of visual discrimination goes back 
to those biological factors which evolve the human species. And for the observa- 
tion of the subtler capacities of human discrimination, not the methods of the 
psychological laboratory, but those of self-critical critics themselves observing 
their processes of discrimination are the safest guide. The discriminating critic 
does not arbitrarily select himself to rule upon the relevancy of details in a work 
of art. He is found to be discriminating by the careful observation of psycholo- 
gists and others (including critics in the role of observers of human capacities) 
who are interested and curious about the processes of sensitive discrimination. 
This is why critics can significantly and constructively question on occasion 
one another’s discriminations or lack of discrimination. 

Again there is no circularity. 

But suppose the color-blind spectator still persists and asserts that the black- 
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and-white picture he perceives is just as legitimate an object of criticism as the 
picture seen by the man sensitive to hues. When pressed he will even urge that 
he is a subspecies of man, and the so-called normal man just another subspecies. 
If the existence of distinct human types of response can be demonstrated (as 
Charles Morris, for instance, lately seems to suggest) this notion would not be 
untenable, except that its application to color-blind spectators would be unusual. 
Then a control object which had one set of relevant traits for one group of per- 
sons would have another set for another group. The object of criticism would 
be a different object for these two groups because of their different capacities 
of response, even while the control object remained the same. 

This situation, if demonstrated, would mean that descriptions of objects of 
criticism would be relative to the human types rather than to the human species. 
There should then be art museums and musical concerts for these different 
human types, and it should be found impossible for a man of one type to cul- 
tivate his taste to an appreciation of the objects of criticism prized by another 


type. Though this seems unlikely, it still, if true, would not indicate any cir- 


cularity in the criterion of relevancy. It would indicate only a narrower and a 
more diverse application to the human population of the relevancy criterion. 

Even if it were found per impossibile that every human individual was a 
unique species (literally sui generis), still the relevancy criterion would not be 
circular. For it would not be the capacities of response of the individual that 
determined relevancy, but the peculiar empirical fact that no two individuals 
had any capacities of response in common. 

The situation is a little different when the incompetency of a critic arises not 
from a physiological deficiency in respect to the full capacities of response for 
the species, but from inadequacies of discrimination on the part of a person 
who does possess full capacity to make the discrimination. Nevertheless, an 
undiscriminating person’s judgment of a work of art whose control object con- 
tains stimuli for a highly discriminating response is as irrelevant to the aesthetic 
judgment of the work of art as that of a color-blind person, for a colored work 
of art. For the control object actually contains the stimuli for a discriminating 
response. And the spectator actually possesses the capacities for discrimination. 
It cannot here be pleaded that the spectator should be classed as a distinct 
subspecies of man. His critical judgment here simply reflects back on him. It 
merely shows that he is undiscriminating, not that the work of art is ugly. The 
deficiency for appreciation is in him, not in the work of art. But note, it is not 
that the discriminating spectator is arbitrarily set up as the criterion of rele- 
vancy for the details of the work of art. The relevancy of such details is inde- 
pendently established by the description of the control object which shows that 
it possesses the stimuli for discriminating human responses and by the descrip- 
tion of the capacities of the human species (including the present undiscriminat- 
ing spectator) to make such responses. 

Thus the further one proceeds with the details of the aesthetic response, the 
clearer it becomes that there is no circularity in the criterion of relevancy. It 
is an objective descriptive criterion based on the physical structure of the con- 
trol object, and the capacities of response of the human species. 
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The same will be found to hold on a close examination of the coherence (or 
internal relevancy) test. Relevancy here is determined by expectancies set up 
by responses to stimuli in one part of a work of art for responses in another 
part. There are many varieties of such expectancies and new ones are being 
developed in each generation. A new style in painting, architecture, music, etc., 
consists very largely in the invention of new modes of expectancies or coherence 
for a work of art. Some of these expectancies are instinctive responses (or very 
deep-lying conditioning) to physical stimuli; some are culturally developed 
through the mechanisms of learning. 

There is for the coherence test the same reference to initiating stimuli that 
can be described as features of the control object, and the same reference to the 
capacities of the normal human organism. Since most of the relevant details 
by the coherence test require some learning, it is the moron who occupies the 
place that the color-blind or tone-deaf person occupies for the stimulus test. 
The added complication in the coherence test is that the relevant detail is not 
a sense quality stimulated by the control object but an expectancy. I purposely 
do not say a meaning or an image, for these float loose and are undetermined 
for their relevancy unless they are confirmed by other details stimulated by the 
control object. A word in a poem, for instance, is undetermined for the rele- 
vancy of its meaning till this is tied in with meanings of other words to give it 
precision. A verbal stimulus sets up an expectancy of meaning which gets con- 
firmed by other words till a coherent meaning structure emerges. Every word 
in the coherent structure then confirms the meaning of every other word (or, 
at least, many words confirm and none disconfirm), and the relevancy of the 
meanings of all the words then establishes itself. Without the coherence test 
a poem or a novel would acquire no aesthetic objectivity whatever beyond the 
sound of its words and a jumble of dictionary meanings floating loose like the 
tentacles of a sea anemone. 

For an adequate critical appreciation of a piece of literature, a reader must 
know the language with a discrimination comparable to the visual and auditory 
discrimination demanded of a picture or a piece of music. But for the coherence 
test more is needed than the full discriminating capacity to appreciate meanings. 
A reader is not sure of the relevancy of a specific meaning until he has been con- 
firmed in his expectancies by the meanings of other words in the poem. That is 
to say, the stimulus test alone is not sufficient to establish the relevancy of a 
meaning. The coherence test is needed besides. And the more extensive the co- 
herency of the meanings by a repeated satisfaction of expectancies, detail by 
detail, through the work, the greater the assurance regarding the total system 
of relevant details—and greater, in short, the aesthetic objectivity of the work. 

But for a simpler instance of the coherence test take the demands for balance 
about a vertical axis in a visual work of art. Here expectancies are set up on one 
side of the axis for balancing details on the other. As these expectancies are sat- 
isfied detail by detail over the whole picture, a coherent balanced composition 
emerges and the relevancy of all these details to one another is progressively 
confirmed the further the examination proceeds. 

There is no circularity in this procedure of the coherence test, any more than 
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in that of the stimulus test. The procedure is a step more complicated—that is 
all—because it involves relational expectancies over and above direct qualitative 
responses. The basis for the expectancies is in the stimuli structure of the control 
object and the capacities of the human species for the discrimination of these 
expectancies. Moreover, the satisfactions of these expectancies likewise lies in 
the stimulus structure of the control object, so that, in a way, the coherence test 
is multiply secured by the structure of the control object while the stimulus test 
is anchored only once. 

With the coherence test, just as with the stimulus test, the relevancy of a de- 
tail is established by the structure of the control object and the capacities of the 
human species to respond to that object. These two factors are independently 
described. It is not the spectator (discriminating or not) that determines the 
relevancy of a detail. It is, if you will permit a little exaggeration to stress the 
point, the physicist on the one side and the psychologist on the other. In the last 
resort, the physicist would be the expert on the structure of the control object. 
In the last resort, the psychologist or the observant critic in the role of a sensi- 
tive psychologist, would be the expert on the capacities of response for the human 
species. The relevant details of a work of art in the perception of a human spec- 
tator emerge from these two factors in combination. The discriminating spectator 
does not determine the relevancy though he does exhibit it. There is no circularity 
in the criterion of relevancy in aesthetic criticism. 


2. The criterion of relevance: a reply to Mr. Pepper 
KARL H. POTTER 


The concept of relevance, and the question of its connection with the phrase 
“discriminating spectator,’”’ are crucial in assessing the aesthetic theory of Ste- 
phen Pepper. In his recent book, The Work of Art, he sums up an important 
aspect of his view as follows: “‘. . . an esthetic judgment about a work of art, in 
at least one significant and common sense of the term, is a judgment about the 
capacity of the work for giving satisfaction to a discriminating perceiver, and 
... this is a judgment which is at once true or false and evaluative” (p. 56). The 
obvious question which seems to present itself about this view is this: How does 
one tell a discriminating perceiver from one who isn’t; indeed, how does one tell 
that he himself is being more or less discriminating? An explanation of “dis- 
criminating” is thus in order. 

The explanation comes in terms of the notion of “relevance.’’ The discrim- 
inating spectator is the one who responds to the relevant details in the work of 
art. But the perceptive critic finds it necessary to ask further how one tells the 
relevant details from the irrelevant ones, for it is difficult not to suspect that in 
some fashion or other the appeal to relevance is not an appeal to a more basic 
notion but rather a circular reference to exactly the same concept in another 


' Stephen C. Pepper, The Work of Art (Bloomington, 1955). 
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disguise. If this suspicion turns out to be justified, it explains how it is that Pep- 
per can think that an aesthetic value-judgment is a statement of fact; he has 
merely introduced the peculiarly evaluative aspect of aesthetic judgments in at 
the level of apparently describing the work of art. Thus if the suspicion is justi- 
fied, it vitiates the. whole force of Pepper’s contention that value-judgments are 
statements of fact, and opens the door for a vicious relativism; for if the notions 
of “discriminating spectator” and “relevance” are not, one or both of them, 
grounded in fact, the question what satisfaction a work of art gives to a discrim- 
inating observer, indeed the whole definition of the work of art itself, becomes 
relative to the values of the spectator, and aesthetic justification becomes a mat- 
ter of taste. 

Pepper attempts to allay this suspicion by proposing criteria for relevancy 
which involve no reference to the notion of “discriminating spectator.”’ These 
criteria are two: (1) what he calls the “stimulus test,’’ which is that a detail in a 
person’s response to a painting is relevant if it is correlatable empirically with a 
physical property of the control object (the physical canvas-cum-pigments); 
(2) the “coherence test,” which is that a detail is relevant if it sets up expectancies 
which are confirmed throughout the total experience or response set up by the 
complete work of art. 

There are two prior matters which must be commented upon before we em- 
bark on a criticism of Pepper’s relevancy tests. One is the question of how we are 
to tell which one of the two tests a given detail falls under, the stimulus test or 
the coherence test. This appears also to presuppose an answer to a still prior 
question, namely, when does something count as a detail? We must assume, 
however, that a detail is anything which any percipient distinguishes during any 
perception of the physical continuum. A detail, then, is a strand of the experience 
of any one observer during any one viewing of the work of art. Thus the red spot 
I notice in a certain painting counts as a detail; also the feeling of sadness I ex- 
perience when viewing the painting, and again, the recognition that the painting 
is “‘a picture of a Madonna,” are details. It appears necessary for Pepper to 
make this assumption that a detail is any distinguishable response. If he should 
define a detail as a limited set of such responses—say, as those responses which 
are correlatable empirically with a physical property of the control object—his 
theory is open to another charge of circularity. 

With this conception of “detail,” then, we next ask when a detail falls under 
the scope of the stimulus test. According to Pepper, this happens when a detail 
is a feature ‘directly stimulated by the control object.”’ A detail falls under the 
scope of the coherence test when it is a feature ‘due to expectancies aroused by 
features accepted as relevant by the stimulus test—such as suggested meanings.” 
Further enlightenment may be gleaned from referring to Pepper’s The Work of 
Art: “The colors and lines and shapes to be found in the Breughel are relevant, 
in part at least, to the stimulus test; the representation of men, animals, trees, 
snow and ice and the suggestions of cold, of distance, of village life, and of social 
activities are relevant by the internal reference test” (pp. 36-37). 

Now clearly from the first set of quotations the stimulus test is the logically 
prior one, for the coherence test is described in terms of it. The distinction, in 
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fact, seems to turn on the notion of “expectancies.” ‘“‘...In the coherence 
test .. . the relevant detail is not a sense quality stimulated by the control object 
but an expectancy. I purposely do not say a meaning or an image. . .”” However, 
this distinction is at best one of degree, I would argue; the perception of a straight 
line—a stimulus-test detail for Pepper—involves expectancies which are con- 
firmed as I look along the direction the line starts and find that it continues in 
that direction. In a parallel fashion, when I see a head in Breughel’s painting I 
look for arms, legs and a trunk, and most of the time (!) I am not disappointed, 
my expectancies are confirmed. I see no difference of kind between these expec- 
tancies. The real emphasis, I submit, must be put on the last-mentioned quota- 
tion, in its negative aspect—‘“‘in the coherence test. . . the relevant detail is not 
a sense-quality.” In other words, as far as I can see it is very difficult to distin- 
guish stimulus-test details from coherence-test ones by the notion of “expec- 
tancies,” and I think rather they must be distinguished, if at all, by appeal to 
the notion of “sense-quality,”’ which in turn must be explicated in some terms 
other than “expectancies.” 

The real distinction between the two tests, then, if I am right, is that sense 
qualities are subject to the stimulus test, while complex qualities, provided that 
their origin is a sense quality which passes the stimulus test, are subject to the 
coherence test. , 

However, now a difficulty arises. For compare the original formulation of the 
criterion with the one we have now discovered. Originally, we said that a rele- 
vant detail, coherence-test-wise, was one which sets up expectancies—i.e., the 
detail we just now called the “‘origin’”’ of the expectancies, whereas elsewhere, as 
we have seen, Pepper thinks that the relevant detail is the expectancy itself. 
And in fact, what we have said seems to suggest that a sense quality, whether it 
sets up expectancies or not, is subject to the stimulus test, while complex quali- 
ties—expectancies or not, provided that they originate from a sense quality 
which passes the stimulus test—are subject themselves to the coherence test. 
For it seems clear that an expectancy is a detail, falling as it does within the 
class specified above, and thus there must be some test which determines its 
relevancy. 

A further ramification of this difficulty arises when we examine another of 
the above quotations—a detail, Pepper says, falls under the scope of the co- 
herence test when it is a feature “dwe to expectancies aroused by features ac- 
cepted as relevant by the stimulus test.’’ But here the detail is produced by the 
expectancy. Thus we get the following kind of picture —a sense-quality (subject 
to the stimulus-test) produces expectancies (subject to the coherence test) which 
in turn produce further details (nature unspecified) which are also subject to the 
coherence test. Now what are these further, heretofore unspecified details or 
“features”? I suspect that often they are sense-qualities! Let’s take an example. 
Suppose I look at a painting and see, in one corner, a line starting out diagonally 
upward. This sense-quality arouses in me the expectancy that if I lift my eyes 
I will see more of the same line extending in the same direction. This expectancy 
causes me to raise my eyes and, we shall suppose, I do find more such line (an- 
other sense-quality). I naturally suppose Pepper will conclude that what set up 
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my expectancy has been confirmed, and therefore that it was relevant. But sup- 
pose, now, the line I expected to be straight had turned out to curve when I 
lifted my eyes—would this mean that the expectancy was disconfirmed (yes) 
and that therefore the line which produced it was irrelevant? No, one presumes 
Pepper would say, because the line is a sense-quality and therefore is subject to 
the stimulus test and not the coherence test. But the expectancy, at any rate, is 
irrelevant. However, this is surely not the way we use the woid “relevant.” Take 
the phenomenon of discord in music—the leading seventh sets up expectancies 
of resolution in the tonic, but these expectancies are not confirmed—yet surely 
the expectancy is not only relevant, but of the greatest importance in securing 
the intended effect. 

But there are even greater difficulties. For the interesting cases are, of course, 
not the kind we have been referring to with respect to lines, but the much more 
typical reactions to works of art with respect to such things as tone (both visual 
and auditory), harmony, mood, and the like. Now most of these qualities are 
admittedly complex, although in specific cases one might well argue—is a chord 
in music, for instance, a simple or complex quality? However, let’s consider a 
clearly complex quality such as balance in a painting. Now the point I am going 
to make is that the “coherence test’ is really two tests, and that if either one is 
appealed to without the other the test is too loose, and finally that if both are 
appealed to the test is still too loose. 

Suppose we come to feel that a certain painting has balance. I shall call that 
aspect of the coherence test “CT (1)’’ which tells us that a detail is relevant if 
it is an expectancy set up by a (different) relevant detail. “CT (2)” is that aspect 
which tells us that a detail is relevant if it sets wp expectancies which are suc- 
cessively confirmed throughout the work of art. Thus if the balance of this paint- 
ing is relevant-by-CT (1), it is relevant because of some simple sense quality or 
qualities stimulated by the physical control object, and if it is relevant-by-CT 
(2), it is relevant because it sets up expectancies which are successively confirmed 
throughout the painting. 

Now let’s suppose that balance is an expectancy which originates in stimuli 
from the control subject. But then so is imbalance, and in the same picture! For 
balance is a relation between simple qualities in the picture taken in a certain 
order or fashion, and imbalance is another relation, between the same simple 
qualities taken in a different order or fashion. Unless there is reference to the spec- 
tator, both these qualities, balance and imbalance, are relevant. And if there is 
reference to the spectator, then relevancy is defined in terms of the spectator 
and the definitions are circular. The only other alternative is to conclude that 
balance and imbalance are not expectancies but details which set up expectan- 
cies. 

Thus we turn to CT (2). On this interpretation (which appears prima facie 
unlikely) balance is a detail or feature which sets up expectancies which are suc- 
cessively confirmed throughout the painting. But, as before, imbalance is also 
such a detail. Unless there is some further test whereby we can say that balance 
is present rather than imbalance, both are relevant. But the only other test is 
the stimulus test, and both balance and imbalance pass it if either one does 
(since the simple sense-qualities producing both are the same). 
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Lumping CT (1) and CT (2) together and calling them a single test doesn’t 
help at all, of course, for both balance and imbalance are relevant again. And yet 
surely it is clear that it is a very odd use of “relevance” which allows both of 
two opposite qualities to be relevant, particularly when this situation is in prin- 
ciple true of any two contrary qualities. 

However, let’s stop throwing pebbles at Pepper’s construction and come to 
grips with what lies behind it. A long section in The Work of Art is given to de- 
fending aesthetic absolutism of a sort against what Pepper calls ‘‘extreme rela- 
tivism,” a position he attributes, for instance, to George Boas. The importance 
of the notion of ‘“‘relevancy” is clearly connected, it seems to me, with Pepper’s 
fear of falling into Boas’ kind of position. The actual utility of the concept of 
relevancy in Pepper’s system is in saying such things as are said on page 147 of 
the book. ‘‘Particular perceptions differ with the mood of the moment, the dis- 
criminatory powers of the spectator, the cultural interests of the time, but the 
physical vehicle is fairly stable; and the object of criticism as the structure of 
relevant traits that tend to be selected and funded for the object of criticism on 
the stimulus of the vehicle is also quite stable.” That is to say, the notion of 
relevancy as an empirically testable property of particular perceptions assures 
the critic that there is one and only one object of criticism—otherwise he could 
not make an incorrect critical judgment, and all criticism would revert to a ques- 
tion of taste. 

But it seems to me that Pepper is a victim of what one might call ‘“‘the empiri- 
cist bogey.”” While it is true that it is not (in my opinion) possible to make em- 
pirically correct or incorrect critical aesthetic judgments, that does not mean 
that one cannot make judgments about a work of art which are as correct as 
“2 + 2 = 4,” and I think that this kind of correctness is quite sufficient to fore- 
stall any vicious sort of relativism. Pepper fears that if the object of criticism 
loses the sort of stability guaranteed by an empirical criterion of relevancy, we 
will no longer be able to say, for instance (cf. pp. 147 ff) that critics over the ages 
have come to understand the Mona Lisa better—something which, as Pepper 
points out, each critic supposed he was accomplishing. The “empirical bogey,”’ 
then, is the assumption that the only legitimate sense of ‘‘true’’ and “false,” or 
“correct” and “incorrect,” isthe empirical sense, or again that the only legitimate 
sort of ‘progress of understanding”’ is the sort of progress exhibited in scientific 
discovery. Operating on this assumption, Pepper feels it necessary to propose an 
empirical criterion of relevancy which is clearly unsatisfactory as it stands. 

I suspect that a satisfactory, non-circular, empirical account of relevance can- 
not be given. My own view is that the proper way of distinguishing the relevant 
features in a work of art is by appeal to a different sort of criterion altogether, 
namely that of appropriateness. To see what I have in mind attention must be 
given to the importance of attitudes in art criticism. Each attitude which can be 
taken toward a painting has its own criteria of relevance—thus, if one is looking 
for a “big idea,” certain features of painting become relevant, namely the sym- 
bolic ones; if one is looking for a pleasant feeling, other features become relevant, 
namely textural ones, and so on. In the same way, if one is interested in working 
out a useful calculus for quantitative measurement of things, the concepts of 
mathematics become relevant. But it is important to notice that the “becomes” 
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in the above are the becomings of personal discovery—actually, the relevant 
features for each attitude are relevant to that attitude whether anyone realizes 
it or not. And this kind of stability is sufficient to rule out any vicious relativizing. 
Thus one sense of ‘‘relevant”’ is the sense in which an item is relevant to a certain 
purpose, or to the attitude which “aims for” a certain sort of end. 

However, this would not be sufficient for Pepper, because it still seems to be 
relativistic in that one may say ‘‘well, the Mona Lisa is fine for certain purposes 
but not for the ones I’m interested in.” Pepper feels it necessary to provide a 
framework for combating this sort of judgment, a framework which will ulti- 
mately tell us that the Mona Lisa is fine, period—regardless of the attitudes of 
spectators. Now it 7s possible to examine attitudes empirically—i.e., it is possible 
to show that attitude A is the (statistically) normal one for spectators to take 
toward a certain painting and as a result those features which attitude A marks 
out as relevant (in the sense of the previous paragraph) are the normal ones for 
a spectator to respond to. It is also possible, as Pepper suggests doing, to go on to 
specify the (statistically) “ideal’’ spectator who responds in a maximal fashion 
to those features which the normal spectator’s attitude marks out. Then those 
features become relevant in a second sense, which approximates the sense Pepper 
has in mind. 

But I do not see that this is a very interesting definition of relevance—it seems 
unfortunately restrictive. The advantage of explicating “relevant” in this fashion 
is the academic one that it then becomes possible to say of judgments of beauty 
that they are true or false in the sense that they reflect or do not reflect the ideal- 
ization of the responses of the normal spectator. This academic advantage is 
gained, however, at the expense of most of what seems worth-while in art criti- 
cism. What is remarkable about a great work of art is not that it approximates 
the ideal response of the normal spectator’s attitude, but that it contains features 
which satisfy a great many different attitudes, regardless of their statistical fre- 
quency. To find out that this is so, one has to carry on, not an empirical investi- 
gation, but a phenomenological one—i.e., one must go to the painting with the 
attitudes and see if the painting satisfies the criteria implicit in each attitude. 
Each attitude sets up its own requirements and has its own satisfactions. A de- 
tail is relevant to an attitude if it satisfies that attitude (and satisfaction is not 
an empirical concept). But what Pepper seems to want to do is to go on and 
specify overall empirical criteria for the relevance of attitudes. I submit that he is 
one of the few who could care. He is asking the wrong question. 

The right question about an attitude is not “‘is it normal?’ but, “is it appropri- 
ate to the circumstances?” Thus it zs, I suggest, possible to say of a spectator 
that he is taking an irrelevant (or inappropriate) attitude toward a certain paint- 
ing, meaning just that this painting does not contain features which satisfy this 
attitude but does contain other features which satisfy other and therefore more 
relevant (or appropriate) attitudes. One cannot say, however, that his judgment 
about the painting is false—it is merely limited. The word “relevance,” then, has 
another non-relative use with respect to attitudes—an attitude is relevant to a 
work of art when it is satisfied by that work of art. 

There are, of course, other uses of the word “relevant” in aesthetic contexts. 
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For instance, the artist finds an attitude irrelevant if it is not one of the attitudes 
he intended to satisfy when he painted the picture. And likewise, one will use 
the word ‘“‘relevant”’ persuasively to give to pictures which satisfy attitudes he 
has discovered the aura of objective satisfactoriness or “greatness” which prop- 
erly pertains to pictures which satisfy many attitudes. This usage is paralleled 
in our usages of words like “good” in the remark “‘this is a good painting;” like- 
wise with “beautiful,” etc. However, the two senses of “‘relevant’”’ I have outlined 
above do not appeal to the notion of discriminating spectator, and so are not 
circular. The two senses are these: (1) where it is asked ‘‘is this detail relevant to 
this attitude?’”’ and the answer is to be found by a phenomenological investiga- 
tion (more crudely, by looking at the painting that way); (2) where it is asked 
‘is this or that attitude more relevant to this painting?” and the answer is to 
be found by comparing satisfactions—which again can only be done by con- 
fronting the painting with the attitudes specified. In neither case is an empirical 
description involved, unless “empirical” is to be interpreted so loosely as to in- 
clude any cases of looking at, or hearing, etc., things. In fact, the method of 
testing is more like determining whether ‘‘q” follows from “p > q” and “p.” 
Ultimately our decision on this latter question comes down to “‘this is a satis- 
factory logical rule for the purposes we are interested in, in the circumstances we 
find ourselves in now.” Likewise, ‘‘x is a great painting” means ‘‘x has lots of 
features which satisfy a wide variety of attitudes which, given the right cireum- 
stances, we are interested in satisfying.” In neither case do we appeal, as Pepper 
claims we must, to either the physicist or the psychologist to defend our claim 
or to verify our hypotheses. The only way to judge a painting is to look at it— 
some people are better at this than others just because they are able to turn more 
attitudes on and off in front of paintings. They get this way usually because 
they are experienced and therefore sensitive to delicate differences in attitude. 
These are the discriminating spectators—but the definition of “discriminating 
spectator” has nothing to do with the definition of relevance, although the testi- 
mony of discriminating spectators about paintings may have a lot to do with 
actually determining when it is wise to apply the word “relevant.” 

This analysis is only relativistic in that, as pointed out before, one person may 
be interested in satisfying certain attitudes more than the next person, and so is 
likely to say, misleadingly and persuasively, that x is a great painting because 
he finds it satisfying to those attitudes. I do not find this sort of relativism in the 
least vicious, since it seems to me that is exactly what we do when we use value 
terms in ordinary discourse. Apparently, though, Pepper does find it vicious. He 
wants a way of deciding definitely and empirically whether a painting is great 
or not, once and for all. I suggest he can do so only by failing to pay attention to 
what really is great about a great painting, namely its ability to satisfy various 
attitudes, its flexibility. There is a point after which the empirical urge for a 
definite decision becomes unnecessary and even harmful in that it obscures our 
appreciation of the worth of certain features of things. I believe Pepper’s analysis 
has passed that point. 














STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
3. A reply to Karl Potter’s criticism 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


It was Professor Karl Potter who first clearly brought to my attention the 
possible circularity of the criterion of relevance in aesthetic criticism. I wrote a 
reply in answer to his original argument. He now presses his criticism further by 
questioning the distinction between the stimulus test and the coherence test, 
suggesting that there is only a difference of degree between them. The point of 
his present argument, as I read it, is that since the coherence test, by the defini- 
tion of it, depends on expectancies set up in a spectator, then, if the stimulus 
test also depends upon expectancies, the relevancy supposedly established by 
both tests depends upon a spectator’s expectancies. Consequently relevancy does 
not depend on features objectively referable to the physical constitution of the 
control object in its guidance of a spectator’s innate and acquired capacities of 
response. The relevancy criterion is thus circular, after all. 

His criticism does demand on my part a more careful examination of the action 
of expectancies in describing the tests of relevancy. But such a more careful 
examination is, I believe, all that is necessary to remove the force of his new 
criticism. 

For, to begin with, I never meant to imply that a response shown relevant by 
the stimulus test would not contain expectancies. In a mature human organism 
probably every response evokes expectancies—or in the older terminology arouses 
associations. Most of these are irrelevant and quickly inhibited by the context. 
That is to say, they are blocked by other responses which do not confirm them. 
Often these expectancies are so weak and so quickly cut off that they are not 
even noticed. I am referring to the sort of thing that is called connotation in 
language. Probably in a mature person there is not a sense quality or complex of 
qualities that does not have its connotations. Now, the stimulus test is not pri- 
marily concerned with the relevancy of these connotations. It is concerned with 
the relevancy of a sense quality or perceptual quality directly stimulated by the 
control object. To deny a high degree of reliability to this test, Potter would have 
to repudiate practically all the findings of physiological psychology and a lot 
more. I do not think he would want to do this. The stimulus test cannot, there- 
fore, be explained away in terms of a mass of floating connotations with no center 
of perceptual stimulations for them to be connotations of. 

Now, the function of the coherence test is precisely to find which of the many 
possible connotative associations arising out of a directly stimulated sensory or 
perceptual quality are relevant to a work of art. This is established whenever a 
connotative expectancy arising out of one directly sensed feature of a work of 
art is met and reinforced by some complementary connotative expectancy aris- 
ing from another directly sensed feature of the work. These two expectancies are 
then said to cohere. And if there is a good deal of this mutual reinforcing of ex- 
pectancies, then these connotative associations are confirmed as relevant details 
of the work. These details may become large and rich with meaning and imagery, 
and greatly exceed in magnitude the direct sensuous and perceptual details 
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evoking them, but if they mutually reinforce one another in what is traditionally 
known as a coherent system they are confirmed in their relevancy. 

The presence of expectancies in the responses from the stimulus test does not, 
therefore, justify amalgamating this test with the coherence test. The two tests 
are distinct in their manner of functioning. The one tests the sensuous and per- 
ceptual qualities directly stimulated by the control object; the other tests the 
relevancies of the many connotations arising from the perceptual features. 

The foregoing more detailed analysis of the factor of expectancies in establish- 
ing relevancy, will, I believe, automatically take care of the most pressing illus- 
trations Potter brings up. The expectancies of linear directions are, of course, 
subject to perceptual control. If an expectancy of a certain direction for a line is 
unconfirmed, then this expectancy is presumably irrelevant to the work of art 
and an error of the spectator. If, however, there has been some confirmation of 
this expectancy and then it is frustrated, the evidence would be that the expec- 
tancy was relevant and composition at that point incoherent, and the work as 
regards that detail probably unsatisfactory. 

Potter’s example of the deceptive cadence is, however, a particularly astute 
one, for clearly the blocking of the expectancy here is purposeful and enhances 
the satisfaction in the work. The expectancy of the seventh for the tonic is a 
strong reference in certain contexts, as for instance, when confirmed by its chord 
and by its location towards the end of a melody. The expectancy is clearly rele- 
vant. It is also clearly blocked by a tone other than the tonic (established defi- 
nitely as relevant by the stimulus test). Now, there is no question about the rele- 
vancies here. So, essentially it does not bear on Potter’s polemic. The question is 
on a higher level, that of the aesthetic evaluation of these obvious relevancies, 
and the unexpected turn in the sequence of the tones. In a suitable context a de- 
ceptive cadence is certainly vivifying and delightful. But this has nothing to do 
with the tests of relevancy. This is the sort of example that gives some trouble 
to the coherence theory of value. That is all. 

As regards Potter’s example of visual balance, one would wish to see the sort 
of composition he is referring to. Ordinarily an axis of balance is definitely given 
for perception by the stimulus test. Whether the response to a rectangle as a 
form stimulating a vertical axis down its center is to be regarded as instinctive or 
deeply conditioned, in either event it appears to be empirically well established 
that this is a reliably predictable perceptual response. Mathematically one can 
arbitrarily distribute a number of spots on a surface into any sort of order, but 
not psychologically or aesthetically. A vertical axis down the middle of a rec- 
tangular format is ordinarily evoked by the stimulus test for any human eye. 
Then the question as to whether a composition is balanced becomes simply. a 
matter of testing whether the elements on one side of the axis are equated as the 
axis leads one to expect by elements on the other side of the axis in terms of their 
aesthetic weight. If they are not, there is an aesthetic problem of evaluation to 
consider, and sometimes an unbalanced composition is more satisfying than a 
balanced one—but that is over and above the question of relevancy. Sometimes 
also there is a rivalry of axes in a composition—both axes being relevant by the 
stimulus test for there are other cues stimulating axes besides the shape of a 
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format—and this may actually add to the consummatory interest of the work of 
art. So, Potter’s reference to the conditions of visual balance seems either to be 
factually unsubstantiated, or such as to confirm rather than disconfirm the tests 
of relevancy, as earlier described. The new evidences brought out by Potter do 
not, accordingly, appear to support his contention that the relevancy tests are 
circular. 

The last part of Potter’s article in which he is developing his own alternative 
view seems to be largely unconnected with the initial issue over the two tests of 
relevancy. Here he appears to commit himself to some form of the emotive judg- 
ment theory, which I would regard as highly defective. When, for instance 
Potter says ex cathedra (following the school doctrine) that “‘satisfaction is not 
an empirical concept,” I can only protest. What is more empirical than the ex- 
perience of a satisfaction—or more empirical than descriptions of the stimuli 
generally correlated with satisfactions under given physiological and environ- 
mental conditions? The emotive judgment school seems to me deeply confused 
in its theory of value. A value judgment conceived as an expression of a personal 
attitude—as an optative or an imperative—is not to my mind a judgment at all. 
It is a posture, a datum, a fact. Something appropriate tentatively to start with 
in a value theory, not something to end with. And a logic of such “judgments” 
is no sounder than the postulates from which it starts. But this leads into issues 
that extend far beyond the issue over the criterion of relevancy for a work of 
art which is the issue at hand. 
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POLISH THEORIES OF ART BETWEEN 1830 AND 1850! 
STEFAN MORAWSKI 


Polish theories of art between 1830-1850 developed simultaneously with con- 
temporary criticism of art and philosophy. Their fundamental source was the 
political life in the country and that of the emigrants. This period was rightly 
called the political period. It was impossible at that time to avoid being drawn 
into the controversy on the subject of independence or the liberation of the 
peasants and of taking sides either for or against. Criticism of art as well as its 
theory touched the same questions indirectly. In the artistic field the same fight 
between different viewpoints was carried out: whether to be for the people or 
against. Dembowski in his Pi&miennictwo polskie w zarysie (The Outline of 
Polish Literature) underlined the situation: “Before 1838 the younger generation 
had been influenced chiefly by Lamennais, St.-Simonians, and Mickiewicz. And 
though before 1830 young people lived on “Oda do miodoSsci” (“Ode to Youth’’) 
and “Wallenrod” as though they were their catechism, after 1830 “Dziady’” 
became the focal center of everybody’s thought and feeling.’ 

Artistic criticism was involved more deeply in the fight between the political 
parties because it directly concerned art itself, and it was in art that the chief 
problems of Polish national life were being discussed. Artistic criticism discussed 
then three fundamental questions: folk sources of art, the social protection of 
artists, and making beauty universally popular. The current theory of art, more 
closely related to philosophy than to artistic life, took up the same questions. 

The characteristic feature of Polish philosophic thought between 1830 and 
1850 was the search for a national philosophy. Herder’s, Schelling’s, and chiefly 
Hegel’s systems were the starting points. However, they were modified in order 
to stress the peculiar character of Polish philosophy. Hegel’s dialectical triads 
were applied to “soteriological’”’ statements which tried to realize the belief in 
the salvation of mankind by the Polish nation. The character of Polish philoso- 
phy was irrationalistic and messianistic. It defended a personal God against 
Hegelian “‘pantheism.” Trentowski’s ‘Myst’ (“Thinking’’), Libelt’s “Um” 
(“the Knowing”) and Cieszkowski’s “philosophy of action” are evidence of a 
search for an epistemological power higher than reason; the search for a power 
which would discover the way to salvation. Messianists loved people theoreti- 
cally and their sympathy for the oppressed only seemed to be radical. However, 
the progressive character of philosophic considerations was yet not connected 
with rationalism. The whole of Polish culture at that time—except the mature 
period of Dembowski’s creative work—was saturated with religious beliefs. 


1 This article is a fragment of a dissertation entitled ‘“Program sztuki naradowej w 
polskiej krytyce i teorii artystycznej z okresu 1830-1850” (‘‘Program of National Art in 
Polish Criticism and Theory of Art between 1830-1850’’) delivered at the Mickiewicz Ses- 
sion held by the Section of the History of Art PAN (Polish Academy of Science) on Novem- 
ber 7, 1955. 

* “Ode to Youth,” “Wallenrod,”’ and ‘‘Dziady’’—the works of Mickiewicz. 

* E. Dembowski, Pisma (Works), Vol. IV (Warsaw, 1955), p. 322. 
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Against the orthodox ecclesiastical conceptions arose “heretical” ideas searching 
for a new and purer Christianity. Dembowski, comparing Mickiewicz’s and 
Krasifiski’s views in The Outline of Polish Literature placed them both at the 
forefront of Polish philosophic thought, because both of them fought for religious 
reform, both proclaimed the priority of a personal God and wanted the demo- 
cratic organization of society. 

Dembowski was wrong in his opinion that Mickiewicz’s social and political 
views were the same as Krasifiski’s. He was wrong, because he took as a basic 
point Mickiewicz’s statements in his Parisian lectures (1843-1844) when Mickie- 
wicz was under Towiariski’s influence. However, the very defense of the irra- 
tionalistic attitude behind which the progressive political and social tendencies 
were hidden was very significant. 

The theory of art became as irrationalistic as contemporary Polish philosophy. 
It professed a personal God as the source of beauty and of all spiritual values. It 
represented a specific form of messianism, arguing that it was the birth of a new 
art directed to all society, and not social revolution, that would realize the great 
metamorphosis in Polish national life. It discussed national aspects in art, but 
was impressed only by thefolklore “form” (this was Dembowski’s objection against 
the aestheticians of Cracow); it did not discover the folk heart in the matter. 
Within these irrationalistic tendencies, or at least among some of them, new 
aesthetic thoughts were growing and undoubtedly the majority of the problems 
discussed were pulsating explicitly or implicitly with the main questions in 
Poland: political slavery and social injustice. 

In the third and fourth lectures of Literatura stowianska (Slav Literature) 
Mickiewicz blamed Hegel’s philosophy and aesthetics, saying that Hegel’s God 
was “the sun that does not see itself.’’ On the other hand, he was delighted with 
young Cieszkowski’s cult of personality and his apotheosis of action, and with 
Krélikowski’s desire for a new ‘‘communistic,’”’ Messianic Poland. Mickiewicz 
condemned the aestheticians for their interpretation of art because it was too 
abstract and had nothing to do with social life, while he himself wrote about 
“sacerdotal” literature, whose aim was to guide people to moral truths and to 
the salvation of the nation as well as of mankind. His declarations at that time 
bear marked traces of Towiariski’s influence (mysticism, “‘miraculousness”’ of 
poetry, and heroistic conception of history). This period in his intellectual de- 
velopment was definitely a regressive one. It is worth while remembering, how- 
ever, that even at that period Mickiewicz spoke with bitter irony of the phil- 
anthropists who wanted to relieve the misery of the poor by throwing them 
crumbs from the rich man’s table, and at the same time he paid homage to the 
soldier who had refrained from shooting the worker during the insurrection in 
Lyon in 1834 (Course 4, chapter VIII). His sympathies were even then with the 
St.-Simonians against the economists who were upholding the old system. At the 
end of his lectures Mickiewicz wrote that the main aim of art is not to play with 
beautiful forms, but to stimulate people to sacrifice themselves to great national 
and social aims. When we compare Mickiewicz’s aesthetic opinions with Dem- 
bowski’s, it might seem that the former was against the idea of progress. Our 
interpretation, however, would be quite different if we were to take the contem- 
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porary fight between the Petersburg party and the revolutionary party as their 
background. In fact, Mickiewicz, in spite of his mistakes, was in step with the 
latter party. And if we assume this interpretation, it will throw a light on the 
ideas of messianists and will help us to grasp the very ‘dialectic core’ of them. 


1. The most essential point characteristic of the aesthetic approach of the 
period is the attempt to revise Hegel’s system, so that art would take the first 
place in the course of the development of the Absolute Spirit. The characteristic 
feature of German culture of the same period (as Marx wrote in his Contribution 
to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law) was the rapid development of philos- 
ophy. Philosophy, and indirectly aesthetics, was “a theoretical conscience.” The 
problems which could not be solved by the then immature social and political 
situation were discussed and decided within it. Under Polish conditions, litera- 
ture and art as well as artistic criticism were such a ‘‘theoretical conscience.’ 
Within this sphere the chief political controversies were carried on and the ques- 
tions of national and social liberation were discussed. Literature, art, and artis- 
tic criticism became a platform from which men spoke in the name of the na- 
tion and to the nation. The aestheticians searched for a justification of this 
phenomenon in suggesting new philosophic ideas different from Hegel’s. This 
revolutionary interpretation of the trends of art and criticism was associated 
with the radical negation of some of Hegel’s statements. A moderate interpre- 
tation only modified Hegel’s aesthetics while the retrogressive one rejected He- 
gel’s philosophy altogether, accepting at the same time explicitly fideistic 
conceptions suggested by de Maistre and Bonald. The Petersburg coterie did 
not acknowledge the superiority of philosophy over religion but, on the con- 
trary, they subordinated all cultural phenomena (aesthetic solutions among 
others) to religion. The modification made in Hegel’s system drew Polish aesthetic 
thought nearer to Fichte’s and Schelling’s conceptions. Schelling was supported 
in Poland with great enthusiasm by Mochnacki. The recognition of Schelling’s 
system proclaiming art as the highest form of knowledge was in fact due to non- 
aesthetic reasons, i.e., to the leading role of art and criticism in Polish intellectual 
life. And here also is the source of the assimilation of Fichte’s conception of 
“action,” linked up with the practical ideas of the Slav philosophy of action, 
proclaimed by messianists. 

In his seventh List z Krakowa (Letter from Cracow) Kremer, following Schelling, 
writes about the connection of finite and infinite elements in art: i.e., about its 
revealing the infinite truth in concrete form. Further in his eighth letter in agree- 
ment with Hegel’s conception he deduces conclusions as to the place of art in 
the development of the absolute spirit. Art expressing infinity in concrete form 
would be on the lowest level. Stress is laid on the national character of art, be- 
cause the spiritual and material elements contained in it are peculiar to a given 
country and a given people. Libelt solves the same question in a different way. 
He gives special significance to imagination as being the psychological element 
specific to art. The source of the imagination is, as Kremer puts it, the inspira- 
tion, i.e., “the incarnation of the spirit of the creator in the spirit of a work of 
art.” Art, however, is acknowledged by him to be higher than religion. Further- 
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more, Libelt even questions the superiority of philosophy over art. He is not 
consistent, because, on the one hand, he wants to keep to Hegel’s schematic 
ideas and, on the other, produces the apology for ““‘Um” (‘‘the Knowing’), a 
psychological, Slavonic power leading from contemplation to action. Hence we 
read: “Fine arts, I admit, are the primary, everlasting signs of a creative spirit, 
that is the songs of the spirit in its full perfection, while religion and philosophy 
lack this creative ability. In this matter fine arts surpass religion and, moreover, 
philosophy, although they are equal in their significance and subject.’ 

If art—Libelt continues his argument—has not yet fulfilled these tasks for 
which it was ordained and has not influenced the people to the degree it should, 
it is because it has become intimately united with religion. Now, at last, it is 
going to be ‘“‘united’”’ with knowledge, and only in the future, realizing in itself 
the unity of philosophy and religion, i.e., feelings and thoughts in ‘‘Um” (‘‘the 
Knowing’), will it fulfil its mission in the development of the spirit. 

In his review of Letters from Cracow’ Dembowski attacks Libelt above all for 
not developing this philosophic point of view into “social life,’ i.e., that his 
general considerations are not followed by the definition of the active role of 
art in social life. He writes: “It is really pitiful to see a man who has won his 
position in the philosophical world and was expected to herald in the dawn of 
progress, retire into his shell and shut himself up like a snail. . . . He will never 
carry philosophic thought into life and he will die robed in the toga of philistine 
pedantry.” 

It is of no avail, says Dembowski, that Kremer’s style is vigorous and his 
starting-point the same as Hegel’s, if ‘the is not only non-progressive but even 
sins against progress.’’ The chief cause of this attack was Kremer’s belief in the 
superiority of religion over art and the subordination of the latter to the former. 
Libelt received a more positive review because he put art ‘‘on a higher plane” 
than Hegel, but still Dembowski was not satisfied with his solution. Dembowski 
did not want the philosophy of “Um” (“the Knowing’’), i.e., of art, to be treated 
as a servant of general philosophy but to be the actual aim in itself. He under- 
lined the importance of the position of aesthetics.* Referring to Libelt’s opinion 
on the priority of creative imagination, Dembowski nevertheless suggests some 
corrections of his own. 

Both these critiques had been written before Dembowski had formed his own 
aesthetic ideas, and that is why he appreciated Kremer and Libelt from the point 
of view of the immanent coherence of their systems. From Dembowski’s review 
we can see that already social progress was becoming the focal point of his dis- 
cussion, although the terminology was still Hegel’s. If we follow the development 
of Dembowski’s aesthetic thought during 1843-1844 we shall be struck by his 
endeavor to free himself from Hegelianism by forming a different interpretation 
of art as being one of the vehicles for the development of the Absolute Spirit. 

By 1842 in his article published in Scientific Review, he had contradicted Hegel, 


4K. Libelt, Estetyka, czyli umnictwo piekne (Aesthetics or the Knowing of Beauty), I 
(Pozen, 1875), 75. 
5 Przeglad naukowy (Scientific Review), II, 17 (1843). 
6 Iiid., IV, 31 (1842). 
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although he called him “the most ingenious of giant spirits.’”” But having not yet 

formulated his own point of view, he based his ideas on Schelling and acknowl- 

edged art as the highest subject of philosophy, accepting as its chief category 

“the unity of thought and feeling,” i.e., “Um” (“the Knowing’’). The notion of 

“Um” was already connected at that time with the idea of creativeness, that is, 

with the transference from emotion and contemplation to social action. An im- 

portant revision in Hegel’s system was the introduction of history in place of 

religion. History was to contain the element of feeling, philosophy the element of 

thought; but art, synthesizing in itself both these elements, was to comprise the 

highest and the fullest element, namely creativeness. This solution, however, was 
still metaphysical and based on Schelling’s suggestion. Social reality (history) 

was here the lowest degree in the development of the spirit. Art was defined as 
great, not for the reason that it would transform this reality, but because of its 
ability to unify objectiveness with subjectiveness. A new conception appeared 
in “Pomysty do wiedzy umnictwa’’ (‘‘Suggestions for the Knowledge of ‘Um’ ”’) 

and in “TwérezoSé w zywocie spotecznésci” (“Creativeness in the Life of So- 
ciety”).” “Um” (“the Knowing”), i.e., creativeness was understood as “the 
unity of thought and action.” This theory led to the knowledge of social condi- 
tions, its object was not only beauty but also justice (‘acknowledgment of the 
self-dependence of individuals, families, and peoples”) and its aim was to awaken 
love for people and mankind. In “Suggestions for the Knowledge of ‘Um’ ” 
traces of the old conception were still to be found as Dembowski referred to the 
schemes of the development of the spirit in Cieszlowski’s Prolegomena. However, 
the ideological meaning of his own thoughts was clear. ‘Social Life” was treated 
as one of the main aesthetic problems. “Historical creativeness” was the funda- 
mental element for the philosophy of ‘‘Um.” ‘The importance of any branch of 
knowledge is measured by its influence on social life.’’* Social progress, on the 
other hand, was the measure of the effect of this influence. The aim of art was to 
move man “‘to action itself,” ie., make him realize the necessity of fighting for 
social justice. Then man would not agree to be “the slave of others and he would 
glow with self-dependent action.” This would make the power of “creating out 
of oneself.”” Dembowski’s terminology is difficult to understand but his thoughts 
are clear. The evident existence of art is to give aesthetic pleasure (beauty), 
but its main aim is to educate people to battle for social and political progress 
(creativeness). The author himself says: “The science of ‘Um’ [‘the Knowing’ 
is an aim in itself and at the same time it is the means of developing new social 
intercourse and progressive philosophy in the structure of life.” 

In the article, ‘“‘Creativeness in the Life of Society,” the idea of the indissolu- 
ble fusion of art and social development is expressed even more strongly. Dem- 
bowski puts forward “social improvement’’ as the main criterion of value, and 
he gives art the highest significance because it fulfils this task to the utmost. His 
dispute with Schiller’s theses on the aesthetic education of man moves in the 
same direction. He accepts Schiller’s aim, but sees a different way to achieve it. 

7 Tygodnik Literacki (Literary Weekly), Nos. 7-9 and 22-25 (1843). 

8 Ibid., No. 7 (1843). 
* Ibid..BNo. 8 (1843). 
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According to Schiller’s view “the Knowing life’? takes precedence over “social 
life.” Dembowski’s system is the other way round. Creativeness, for him, is 
freedom.” This sentence explains why art had priority in our aesthetic concep- 
tions of the Romantic period. It was not merely academic controversy ; the theory 
ratified in this indirect way the enormous influence of literature and art on the 
life of the nation. 

2. The second characteristic problem of the theory of art was historical 
orientation. Historicism was characteristic of the intellectual attitude toward 
life between 1830 and 1850. People tried to appreciate the past in a scientific way 
in order to show progressive and retrogressive traditions, to point out those 
guilty for the decay of Poland, and to help solve actual, political problems. 
Dembowski says: ‘‘. . . But still the present is the fruit of the past and it is for 
the present and the future that we investigate the past.’’!! 

History and politics sought to fathom the following questions: what are 
Polish national traditions; how can the characteristics of the Polish nation be 
defined; and what knowledge can be gained from the past for the present. These 
questions were also reflected in the problems put forward by criticism and the 
theory of art. In art criticism the historical orientation was coupled with the 
search for national and folklore elements in art and with the review and apprecia- 
tion of the history of Polish painting. This tendency was expressed also by archeo- 
logical investigations. In Kremer’s and Libelt’s works this historical interest was 
seen in the attempt to study the development of art. In the interpretation of the 
two aestheticians this attempt, having its origin in Hegelianism mixed with a 
fideistic conception of the world, is idealistic. Nevertheless, it was from Hegel 
that both of them took over the historical orientation; assuming that changes 
take place in art, they sought for rules directing these changes and suggested their 
connection with social reality. In Libelt’s work we read: “Fine arts primarily 
are the expression of the century, the expression of the ideas and learning of the 
time. No ‘master’ of art goes beyond his time, for he is the son of his time; he 
is the apostle of its spirit, having been its pupil. Let us put the Madonna beside 
the Venus de Medici and the Egyptian Isis and we should have three different 
characteristics of different centuries: the ideal, perfection of form, and sym- 
bolism.’’!” 

The dependence of art on our national character, underlined in Libelt’s and 
Kremer’s works, opened up a discussion of the influence of social intercourse on 
artistic creativeness. Kremer’s remarks on Stachowicz or Wit Stwosz, or the 
outline of German literature written by Libelt, may serve as evidence of this. A 
good example of historical orientation is the history of artistic imagination in 
Libelt’s General Aesthetics and in Kremer’s Letters from Cracow and his Podréz 
do Wtoch (Journey to Italy). But the periodical division of history into different 
epochs is false (in spite of Kremer’s underlining the decisive significance of the 
Renaissance according to Ruhmor and Burckhardt). The analyses of the psycho- 
logical powers directing the creative process are naive and pompous, for they 
lack the perception to apprehend the ideologic and artistic meaning of a work 

10 Tbid., No. 22 (1843). 


11 Dembowski, Works, III, op. cit., p. 152. 
12 Aesthetics or the Knowing of Beauty, op. cit., I, 82. 
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and they look for the correctness of the development of art in the domain of 
spirit. 

In Libelt’s work, however, we find interesting remarks on mosaics, the art of 
Eastern peoples, on the Escorial, and Leonardo. In Kremer’s books, besides 
many pertinent remarks on ancient and mediaeval art and on Shakespeare, copied 
from Hegel, we find also interesting ones on the common sources of Polish litera- 
ture and art and on the Polish native origin of the triptych exhibited at the Cra- 
cow archeological exhibition in 1859. 

Grabowski’s historicism on one side, and Dembowski’s on the other, will com- 
plete the picture of the tendencies under discussion. It is striking that Michat 
Grabowski’s historicism™ is the apology for the past of Polish nobility and the 
social status quo. His enthusiasm for Ukrainian themes, for the history of the 
Cossack people, is the homage paid to the inviolable “tabu” of customs and reli- 
gion. In spite of the conservative character of these opinions, Grabowski has 
the ability to see the connection between art and social life as well as historical 
changes in art and literature. Dembowski’s interpretation in The Outline of 
Polish Literature (1843) is the most revolutionary, the most mature, and from the 
scientific point of view the most advanced manifestation of historicism. Here the 
interpretation of historical changes in Polish literature is nearest to the truth in 
spite of the false “Slav-agrarian” conceptions inherited from Lelevel. Dembowski 
discusses the antagonism of two cultural currents: folklore and anti-folklore, as 
well as the changes in Polish literature caused by the tendency ‘‘to realize liberty” 
most fully. 

In the preface to the above-mentioned work we read: ‘The main factor of 
Polish literature is an underlying love for the whole nation. .. . : And that is why 
by the word nation we have now come to understand the entire Polish nation 
and not merely the nobility as it was considered before, when the whole nation 
was not actually formed.’ 

He divides the history of literature (differing from Hegel’s conception of the 
development of art) into three epochs: before the introduction of Christianity 
(until 1000 A.D.), from the advent of Christianity until the decline of Poland as 
ruled by the gentry (until 1820), and lastly, a “typically Polish epoch in which 
the national spirit is genuinely developing.’’!® These divisions and his attack on 
the Latin rite, on Jesuit culture, and on the gentry “caste” factor—one of the 
leitmotifs of the book—show his political intentions clearly. In the first Slav- 
Polish people’s epoch Dembowski notices the living traditions. According to him 
the native character of this epoch was the source of inspiration for the third 
one. Contrariwise, the second epoch is treated very coldly. 

It is interesting that Mickiewicz, in Slav Literature (lectures I and II), inter- 
prets the historical development of Polish culture in a similar way. In spite of 
his sympathies for Christianity, Mickiewicz looked for the sources of the national 
culture in the pagan past and took them also as an example of the idea of progress 
and democracy. 

Historicism in aesthetics was not an academic problem. Borrowed from Ger- 

8M. Grabowski, Literatura i Krytyka (Literature and Criticism) (1840). 


4 E. Dembowski, Works, IV, op. cit., 105. 
16 Ibid., IV, 107. 
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man aesthetics mainly, that is from Hegel, it corresponded to the need of the 
Polish nation in the process of acquainting itself with its own past and present 
as well as defining its prospects of future existence. Hence the cult of antiquity 
(contrary to the theory of art in Germany) is very weak in Poland, and the re- 
turn to the Middle Ages is only apparent. In fact, the historical orientation makes 
Polish theoreticians look for the native sources of their culture in Slav antiquity. 
The result of such an attitude is the fight against Latin culture, identified with 
the despotic culture forced upon the Polish people (this polemic was carried on 
from Mochancki to Dembowski). The defense of the Middle Ages and at the same 
time of Latin culture, is undertaken by the representatives of the conservative 
camp: Grabowski, Rzewuski, and Krasifiski. Grabowski and Rzewuski defended 
Christian traditions against the “pagan” tendencies of the lovers of antiquity, 
Krasifiski defended Latin culture.'® 

3. The third problem which should be dealt with is the attack on the ‘“En- 
lightenment”’ theory of “imitation of reality,’’ and the conception of an “‘ideal” 
as a fundamental element of the artistic process. The starting point in this prob- 
lem, too, is Hegelian thought. Kremer in his Letters from Cracow writes that if 
art were to imitate nature, the beauty of nature would always be greater than 
artistic beauty, and consequently art would be superfluous. Art is ‘‘the daughter 
of spirit,” but it does not imply, he adds, that “it might disregard nature and the 
whole beautiful world of God which surrounds us.’”” Plastic arts, sculpture as 
well as painting, should contain, according to Kremer, a thorough knowledge of 
nature and understand “its movements, life, and vibration.” In the ninth letter 
the relation of art to reality is most fully expounded. Reality is to be merely the 
material for the artist. He must not reflect it, because then the spirit would not 
be able “to see its infinite essence mirrored in the work of art.” It is true that 
each work of art has its “‘sensible” aspect; i.e., it affects our senses also. But this 
aspect should be “exempted from any mark of temporality and from the dust of 
earthly corruption; it should be transparent with the spirit glowing through.’ 

The real object is entangled in the surrounding world by numerous bonds, and 
there are accidental elements in it. The object of art, on the other hand, serves 
only to reveal the artist’s inspirations and should be devoid of “slight and unim- 
portant”’ characteristics. And here is the conclusion: “The object so transformed, 
the aspect so sanctified, is an ideal.”® Admitting that reality is the material of 
art, Kremer’s conception nevertheless postulates its complete disregard. He 
expressed it in his condenination of showing the “filth” and “misery” of life in 
art. 
Libelt’s premises are exactly those of Kremer. He underlines the important 
function of imagination as being the power which brings art into existence and 
he writes: “‘.. . . imagination is therefore like the two-headed Janus or a moon 
with two faces, with one side turned to the earth and the other turned heaven- 
wards. It reflects the impressions of the world with one side and the impressions 


16 He wrote in a very acute way on The Polish Renaissance in his article published in 
Bibliotheque Universelle (1830). 

17 J. Kremer, Letters from Cracow, 2nd ed., (Wilno, 1855), letter 4, p. 71. 
8 Ibid., p. 197. 
19 Tbid., p. 199. 
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of the spirit with the other; and it is the third channel, through which the revela- 
tion descends upon man.’”° 

In Libelt, however, the significance of reality as the material of art is distinctly 
stressed, without mere verbal pretention. The aesthetician undoubtedly sees in 
the spiritual element a special and dominating feature of the work of art; never- 
theless, he does not deny the great importance of “material,’’ i.e., of sensible 
aspects, without which inspiration would remain a mere vision. We read: ‘‘There- 
fore beauty, as a complete harmony of form and meaning, is the incarnation of the 
ideal in reality, it is the perfection embodied in real phenomenon, and hence the 
delight of the spirit.” 

The instance quoted by Libelt, of Vernet who swung from the masts during 
storms shows how well he understood the study of reality. The artist transforms 
this material in his imagination, he permeates it with his own “spirit” and thus 
he never merely reflects nature, although he makes use of it. Besides this, Libelt 
stressed much more than Kremer the technical side of artistic work. The work of 
the artist who is to imitate God in his creative act was for Libelt one more proof 
of the pre-eminence of the spirit over matter, and of inspiration over merely 
reflecting nature in the work of art. He says: “The master of art lives in a sepa- 
rate world, in a world of ideals. . . .” In this spiritual independence, in this sepa- 
ration of the spirit from reality lie, the great nobility of art and its superiority 
over the work of the craftsman and the industrial workers, and, on the other 
hand, its great impracticability in the real world. . . .’4 

Beauty in art, when compared with that of nature, is perfect and permanent. 
It is even greater than nature, because in the work of art it is the Creator, too, 
who acts through the human spirit, the highest spirit in nature. Defending the 
“truth” ‘of art against objections that it communicates only illusions, Libelt 
argues that art is not, and never was, an imitation of nature. Thus he compre- 
hends truth in a particular way. It is a “bringing forth of the spirit’”’ in matter, 
liberating it from incidentals and transmitting an artistic ideal into it. For art 
does not ape what nature creates—because then the artist would only have awk- 
wardly imitated what God had already done perfectly. A contempt for Chinese art 
which imitates nature, and scorn of the ancient painter Zeuxis, close Libelt’s de- 
bate on this problem. His judgments were inconsistent. But the dominating motive 
of his considerations is the apology for an ideal and opposition against the cop- 
yists of nature. 

The attitude of Kremer and Libelt was prepared by the argumentations of 
Mochnacki and Zukowski. It is they who in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century were the first to fight for the introduction of German metaphysics into 
Polish thought. Zukowski’s article “‘O sztuce’” (“On Art’’), published in the 
Polish Gazette in 1828, popularized statements of Kantian aesthetics. He defines 
the aims of art as follows: “...to form out of the phenomena of the sensible 
world—in more or less similar shapes—images of thought and inward acts of 
mind.’ 

Zukowski sees the essence of artistic perfection in the harmony between 

20 Aesthetics or the Knowing of Beauty, I, op. cit., 73, 79. 

” Ibid., I, 85. 
*2 Gazeta Polska (Polish Gazette), No. 98 (1828), p. 392. 
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earthly and heavenly elements. The article met with vehement objections that 
confusion would be caused in people’s ideas. Zukowski was defended by Moch- 
nacki in the Polish Gazette (Nos. 114-117). He attacked the fashionable drawing- 
room “buffoons” who were too lazy to think, and in controversy with Jan Snia- 
decki he put forward the argument of the necessity of undertaking interest in 
metaphysics for the development of Polish theoretical thinking. The defense 
undertaken by Mochnacki is easily understood in the light of his sympathies for 
Schelling’s aesthetics, which he expounded in all his prominent works. In his 
article ‘‘MySli o literaturze polskiej” (‘‘Thoughts on Polish Literature’’) (1828) 
he wrote against the theory of the imitation of nature: “. . . the absolute postu- 
late of art is the embodiment of abstract ideas and the means for realizing this 
postulate . . . is inspiration.” 

In Literatura Polska XIX w. (19th-Century Polish Literature) the starting 
point of Mochnacki’s considerations is the idea of ‘‘recognizing oneself in one’s 
self”? (Selbstbewusstsein) and of the primacy of fantasy over reflective thought. 
Zukowski’s and Mochnacki’s statements were taken over in the fourth decade 
of the 19th century and carried on not only by Kremer and Libelt, but by almost 
all who wrote about art and literature. W. P.’s (Wincenty Pol’s) review of vol. 
I of Letters from Cracow™ approves of the book because we have at last got “our 
phenomenology.”’ Kraszewski’s review of the book, published in the same maga- 
zine two years later, is not so enthusiastic about it. Nevertheless, he admits that 
Kremer as well as Libelt are ‘the most gifted in our literature.’’ Having exposed 
the main faults (obscurity, unmethodical ways of thinking), Kraszewski enu- 
merates others, for instance, that the author of the book “needlessly dwells upon 
the statement that art is not the imitation of nature. It is sheer verbosity, for 
who dares to think or say or write otherwise today?’”® 

The truth in a work of art—writes the critic—must not be understood as the 
truth copied from nature, but as continual negation of thought and form. We shall 
refer to this review once more, because it indicates not only that the dominating 
theory at that time was that of an aesthetic ideal superior to reality, but also 
the illusory controversies between the right wing of Hegel’s school and the coterie 
of Petersburg. 

Dembowski, too, fought against the theory of imitating nature in literature and 
in art. We find also the formulae which stress the prevailing significance of spirit 
and of creative imagination in the artistic process. In the article “Kilka stéw o 
pojeciu poezji” (“A Few Words on the Idea of Poetry’’), poetry is defined as 
“the power of intensifying beauty to an ideal.’’* It should be underlined, how- 
ever, that Dembowski did not interpret “ideal” in the same way as the Hegelian 
right wing did. Art is to give ‘‘an ideal,” i.e., to evaluate reality, to bring up men 
morally, to influence their political attitude. Dembowski’s ‘“‘ideal’’ was therefore 
a stimulation of progressive ideas in Polish society. There were two causes that 
made Dembowski use this idea. Firstly, his philosophical outlook, confined to 
idealism, did not allow him to discover the sound grain contained in the theory 


23M. Mochnacki, Pisma (Works), ed. A. Sliwifiski (Lwéw, 1910), p. 149. 
24 Biblioteka Warszawska (Warsaw Library), III (1843). 

25 Tbid., III (1845), 191. 

26 Rok (The Year), 29. XII, Vol. VI (1843). 
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of imitating nature. In “MySli o przesztosci filozofii’’ (““Thoughts on the Past 
of Philosophy’’) written in 1845, Dembowski approached the materialistic con- 
ception, but he was no longer concerned with aesthetic problems at that time. 
Secondly, the controversy carried on with M. Grabowski made it difficult for 
him to admit, even partly, that the theory professed by an adversary might be 
right. 

Grabowski in fact represented the theory of the imitation of nature. The 
reactionary party did not share his views. Neither did Rzewuski, Ziemiecka, nor 
Krasifiski follow his argumentation. They wrote about the ‘Spirit of God,” 
which determines the artistic line and the type of work of art. Krasiriski’s letters 
to Ary Scheffer are proof of this attitude. How did Grabowski arrive at such a 
conclusion? Did he in fact defend realism? Grabowski defined his position in the 
debates on the modern novel. He was one of the very few critics at that time 
who had discovered in the novel a triumphant new literary form.” Anticipating 
the significance of the new form, he battled to make it conform to contemporary 
social conditions. He looked forward to the novels about his own times of the 
type of Rzewuski’s stories about the past of Polish nobility—the novels declar- 
ing: Polonais, point de réveries. What he understood by faithfulness to reality 
was shown in his two books O literaturze francuskiej zwanej szalonq (On the So- 
Called Mad French Literature) (1839), and Literatura romansu w Polsce (Litera- 
ture of the Romance in Poland) (1840), in which he argues passionately against 
making use of romance as a means of furthering social reform, criticizing the 
rich, and stimulating the poor and hungry. ‘‘The truth of life” was, in Gra- 
bowski’s interpretation, simply an apology for conservatism. Grabowski was 
attacked by Libelt in his ‘‘Aesthetics.”” Kremer contradicted Grabowski only 
apparently. In his sixth Letter From Cracow he appreciated ‘‘mad” French 
literature, in the same way as Grabowski. He was disgusted with G. Sand, E. 
Sue, and A. Dumas; he found Balzac repulsive too. Kraszewski, on being attacked 
by Kremer in the review of Letters from Cracow answered in his own and Gra- 
bowski’s name: “‘. . . but, by God, I should like to know from where Mr. Kremer 
has drawn his conclusions that we approve so highly of French writers, and 
how he can condemn us, as we have written but little on aesthetics so far, have 
never expressed all our ideas, and have never proclaimed that art has the truth 
as its aim. Even if we had, then this truth would have never been a trivial, 
spiritless truth of details but the universal truth, the truth of the whole, and the 
organic life of the work of art, and never just Flemish aping of detestable tri- 
fles.’”8 

The above clearly indicates that the controversy was really not between the 
right wing of Hegelians and Grabowski, but between all of them and Dembowski. 
On the side of Dembowski we should mention here Kamiefski also. His critical 


77 Dembowski ascribed to drama the highest position in Polish literature. It was drama 
that could communicate the main social conflicts and carry the burden of contemporary 
antagonism (The Non-Divine Comedy of Krasitiski was an instance). The novel gave only a 
false, superficial picture of life (as examples, Rzewuski’s gossip-tales and Grabowski’s 
books were mentioned). Hence Dembowski wrote in The Outline of Polish Literature that 
fiction “‘done by numerous writers but futile in itself has no significance whatever for the 
development of the nation’s spirit’? (Works, IV, 338). 

*8 Warsaw Library, III (1845), 192. 
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dissertations written in the 1843 Scientific Review popularized modern romance 
and spoke of a faithful image of reality as a principle of good literature. That 
this conception was, however, different from that of Grabowski is evident in 
Kamiefski’s preface to the novel, Pan Jézef Bojalski (1854), and in the novel 
itself. The author demands ‘‘that images of living people should be portrayed 
as they appear in nature and against the real background.” He himself wrote a 
book of that kind about the recruitment of peasants into the czar’s army, a 
measure heartily approved by the local landlord. So there was a realistic trend 
in Kamiefski’s declarations. It seems, however, that this trend was character- 
istic only of the year 1854. In the remarks contained in Scientific Review (1843), 
one can hardly discern the theory of “imitation of nature.” If Kamieriski con- 
siders a work of art to be not quite artistic it is because there is the lack of “an 
ideal’’—the absence of that superior truth, for which Dembowski fought. The 
theory of an “‘aesthetic ideal” isolated from reality was harmful from the point 
of view of the contemporary needs of Polish literature and art. However, we 
must not lose sight of its relative values in the development of aesthetic ideas in 
Poland. It introduced the recognition of a subjective factor, especially of feel- 
ings and imagination in the artistic process, and it completely upset the question 
of the typical (‘‘the individual” and “the general” in an inseparable bond). It 
stressed—although in an abstract way—the priority of matter over form and 
the organic interdependence of both of these elements in a work of art. The same 
problems we find in Kremer and Libelt’s papers as well as in Dembowski’s. 

This stress upon the significance of a subjective factor in a creative process, 
particularly of fantasy, led to the specific theory that a genius is a man above 
society. Libelt’s and Kremer’s enthusiasm about an artist-seer who reveals 
God’s truths to the world is romantic throughout. At the same time, they 
underlined the connection of a genius with his nation and period of history. 
Neither of them was aware of their inconsistencies. Their conception of a genius 
was that he is not a solitary seer or a dreamer; he embodies the ideas and feel- 
ings of a nation and of historical period, but he is immeasurably above the rest 
of the people and of distinctly different quality. Dembowski’s conception of 
genius is different.?® He speaks vehemently against the solitary seer and in doing 
so he polemizes with his one time Bohemian friends in Warsaw. Furthermore 
he does not think that a genius is a person of a special quality, one who possesses 
a different spirit from that of other people. According to him, a genius embodies 
more deeply and more wisely what is inherent in all people. 

The source of all these conceptions was Hegel’s philosophy, which consider- 
ably pushed forward Polish aesthetic thought. But it was Dembowski alone 
who managed to deduce from Hegel revolutionary postulates, to define an 
“ideal,”’ not in terms of “heavenly inspiration,” but of the revolutionary func- 
tion of the work of art. 

So the third problem of 19th-century aesthetics was not merely an academic 
speculation. Discussions concerning the significance of a subjective factor, in 

29 Articles: ‘‘A Few Words on the Idea of Poetry,’’ The Year, from 29. XII, Vol. VI 


(1843), and ‘““Rzuty w wychowaniu os6b pojedyticych i ludéw’’ (‘‘Conceptions on the Edu- 
cation of Individuals and Peoples’’), Scientific Review, I, 6 (1843). 
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particular the theory of genius were in accord with the artistic practice of the 
romantic writers. On the other hand, the fight for an “‘ideal’’ or ‘“‘the imitation 
of nature” was at the same time a political controversy, concerned either with 
the glorification in art of the contemporary social organization or with fighting 
for present and future justice. 

There are still two problems of minor importance left: the autonomy of aes- 
thetic experience and the extension of the field of aesthetic investigations. 

4. Libelt writes in his Aesthetics about the beauty of art as being an aim in 
itself: “Besides, art comes from inspiration and does not take into account 
anything utilitarian, nor does it anticipate any outside influence.’*° His polemics 
with Lamennais, who connected beauty with truth and utility, and, on the other 
hand, the statement that even architecture is not an applied art seems to show 
that Libelt defended the theory of “art for art’s sake.”” He considered other 
points of view as evident nonsense. 

Kremer’s position is similar. He writes: “In fact, the fine arts do not serve 
any foreign aim, because their aim is beauty itself. It is not to stimulate reli- 
gious or ethical feelings or to teach or convey knowledge; fine arts are free daugh- 
ters of a heavenly power, which is inherent in the heart of man.’ 

Both Kremer and Libelt started from Hegelian assumptions. Hegel drew a 
line between artistic knowledge and scientific knowledge and he emphasized the 
relative independence of aesthetic experience. Hegel defended the point of view 
that art is made for the sake of beauty and not for any other secondary purpose. 
Hegel’s conception was therefore considered as a kind of aestheticism. A similar 
objection, too, was raised against Libelt and Kremer by Dembowski, who 
fought for revolutionary art, as well as by people from the Petersburg coterie, 
who were backward and non-progressive. 

It seems that in the judgments quoted above a certain problem was left out. 
Hegel did not hold the view that art is devoid of any faculty of affecting and 
educating those who experience it. Undoubtedly, Hegel consciously writes 
about the moral influence of art, which can be either good or bad.*® When speak- 
ing of affecting the feelings and thoughts of a recipient, Hegel refers to the 
famous line by Horace “Et prodesse volunt et delectare poetae.”” Kremer and 
Libelt solve the problem in the same way. They set the aim apart from its func- 
tion. Kremer says clearly that art, as an influence on morals and knowledge, is 
one thing, and as a means of moral preaching and scientific exposition, another 
thing. This then is not aestheticism in our meaning of the word. Kremer under- 
lines that: “‘. . . fine arts are the truth and they come out of man’s goodness in 
the same way as morality, virtue and faith; so they cannot be in opposition to 
them nor can there be discord among them. They are all like the facets of the 
same diamond, which flashes with the various hues of its inward fire.’’* 


5° Aesthetics or the Knowing of Beauty, I, op. cit., 81. 

1 Letters from Cracow, I, op. cit., letter 6, 146. 

% Introduction to ‘“Vorlesungen iiber die Aesthetik,’’ Werke, X (Berlin, 1835), 61-66. 
Among others Hegel writes: ‘‘Die Reinigung nimlich der Leidenschaft die Belehrung und die 
moralische Vervollkommnung.”’ 

% Letters from Cracow, I, op. cit., letter 6, p. 146. 
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Libelt says the same thing when he expounds the statement about the con- 
nection of goodness, truth, and beauty; when he analyzes the aesthetic ideal as 
influencing the recipient, and when he writes about “fiery souls” (Michelangelo 
Ribera, J. L. David) who impress spectators morally and communicate to them 
a deep knowledge of the world. 

The charge of aestheticism, justified to some extent in relation to the Kantian 
theory, is out of the question in relation to the Hegelian concept, which is directed 
against Kantian formalism. Hegel, and afterwards Libelt and Kremer, fought 
against didacticism, not against the moral, pedagogical function of the work of 
art. They showed its specific characteristic (beauty), but they did not question 
the fundamental significance of the subject. In this sense we should mention 
the progressive character of their declarations on the autonomy of aesthetic 
experience. This position was invaluable for the development of aesthetic 
thought, overcoming, on the one hand, the Kantian formalistic ideas and, on 
the other, the limitations of the theory of the Enlightenment period, which 
automatically subordinated beauty to truth and utility. 

That, however, Dembovwvski’s objections were in fact accurate is another thing. 
Libelt and Kremer, formulating their declarations of “art being an aim in itself” 
did not connect the work of art with the social-political fight then going on. In 
their particular judgments, they were little different from the members of the 
Petersburg party. Dembowski attacked the eclecticism of their philosophy and 
political attitude, but he did not question those points in the declarations of 
Kremer and Libelt which rightly defended the specific qualities of art, though 
they were expressed in idealistic terms. Dembowski himself was not an advocate 
of simplified didacticism. It is evident in his remarks in the then Polish drama. 
In his article ‘‘Kilka st6w o poemacie dramatycznym samorodnym” (“A Few 
Words on Genuine Dramatic Poetry”’),** he writes that a poet ought to avoid 
a boring peroration which would restrain the course of the plot: “. . . our drama 
cannot make other determinations than active ones.’ 

Especially characteristic is the declaration in the article “‘O dramacie dzisiejs- 
zym w oismiennictwie polskim” (‘‘Drama in Contemporary Polish Literature’’).® 
Dembowski maintains here the connection with the idea of progress: “Poetry 
is to be knowledge of the future and the deepest love of the future, and as such, 
it is to augur the future.’’*” He postulates that it should reflect the conflict be- 
tween different views and political parties. Starting from such a premise he 
criticizes Mickiewicz’s ‘‘Dziady” and approves of Dominik Magnuszewski’s 
works. Nevertheless, the analysis of his Non-Divine Comedy indicates that 
Dembowski by no means reduced the value of the work of art to didactic values. 
He considers Non-Divine Comedy to be a better work than Jrydion because 
truths contained there are shown in action, the ideas are rooted in living per- 
sons, and the author, though not a revolutionary, presents “the falling of the 
old society into pieces.” 


34 Jaskutka (A Swallow) (1843). 
35 EK. Dembowski, Works, III, op. cit., 323. 
36 The Year, 29. XII, Vol. VI (1848). 

87 FE. Dembowski, Works, III, 415. 
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5. It is Libelt above others who is concerned with the problem of extending 
the range of aesthetic analyses. His aesthetics of nature (though based actually 
on F. T. Vischer’s work) transcends the Hegelian conception and contemporary 
considerations dealing exclusively with literature, art, and music. Libelt’s inter- 
pretation of beauty is fideistic.* Nevertheless, it was an attempt at justifying 
the objectivity of beauty and at proving that “there was no idea before nature, 
and . . . no beauty before being.” Libelt’s book Pigkno natury (Beauty of Nature) 
was published in 1854; a year before Czernyszewski’s highly interesting disserta- 
tion. Of course, there is no comparison between Libelt and Czernyszewski, 
although both of them are against Hegel and both argue for the beauty of nature, 
Libelt remains an idealist. He holds that beauty of art is a spiritual, higher qual- 
ity. But he tries to get through Hegelian constructions and have a broader and 
deeper outlook on beauty from the point of view of its simple, material forms. 
This tendency in Libelt, which in fact leads to materialistic aesthetics, came to 
nothing, because philosophical and indirectly political limitations did not allow 
the consequences to be drawn from the separate treatment of the aesthetics of 
nature. 

The aestheticians were not interested in the problem of the beauty of things 
used in everyday life. The separation of beauty from utility automatically ex- 
cluded these analyses, which were supported by Norwid and Kraszewski. Kremer, 
however, was aware of this problem of art, but philosophic speculation had 
blunted his sensitiveness. In the second Letter from Cracow we read: “An artisan, 
a handicraftsman, a manufacturer, when he looks at the results of his occupation, 
sees them as works of art, and so the feeling of the beauty of form, even uncon- 
sciously on his part, penetrates into his soul and begins its magic workings 
there.”’*° 

Although Norwid and Kraszewski were not professional aestheticians, we 
cannot omit them. According to them, art is the progeny of work. This was one 
of the main questions of 19th century aesthetics, and not just an outcome of 
the aesthetic speculation of these two men. The question is connected with the 
reversion to the native, folk sources of artistic work, with the still greater dis- 
harmony between the artist and society, and with attempts at discovering a 
solution to the problem. Kraszewski and Norwid put forward their conception 
of making beauty universally popular as their answer to social and cultural 
conditions—to the lack of artistic culture in Polish society, to the first signs of 
the commercialization of art, and to the common demand for a national art, 
approved by all. 

Kraszewski, even before Norwid, suggests the idea of artistic folk-craft as the 
basis of a national art. In Wspomnienia z Odessy, Jedyssanu 1 Budzaku (Some 
Reminiscences from Odessa, Judyssan and Budjak) (1845), Kraszewski looks 
forward to a time when genuinely Polish fine arts will be produced in the wooden 
buildings and the country cottages of the people. However, it was Norwid, not 
Kraszewski, who clarified the idea that art is the progeny of work, and who 

%§. Morawski, ‘‘Poglady estetyczne Libelta’”’ (‘‘Libelt’s Aesthetic Views’’), Material 
for Studies and Discussions, Nos. 7-8 (1951). 

%° Letters from Cracow, I, op. cit., 9. 
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developed it into a rich conception of national art. They were both innovators. 
Probably Norwid took advantage of Kraszewski’s interesting inventory and 
learned about relics of the past from him; but it was Kraszewski who took over 
Norwid’s statements and embodied them in his Sztuka u Slowian (Slav Art), 
They both sought for the art in folk-craft as the source of native, Slavonic tradi- 
tions. This was a common opinion at that time, but Norwid added some new 
ideas to it. Kraszewski before him, describing folk relics—rural architecture 
among others—was impressed by the instinctive aesthetic sense of the carpen- 
ters. Norwid finds a theoretical explanation for this fact. Beauty, according to 
him, is born in the process of work. Work, when treated aesthetically, ennobles 
man, and, moreover, it places each work on the level of an “ideality.” That is 
why beauty is connected in his theory with utility. In his article “‘Z pamietnika” 
(‘‘From a Diary”) we read the following: ‘‘The reverence for human work is 
the immortal element in art, as in the tasks which art has to perform in society.’ 
In Promethidion (1847) Norwid writes that beauty, which is a form of love, is 
to lead us to an enthusiasm for work: 

“Song and practice are one, as in fraternity 

Of marriage two people are one for eternity.” 

The tenth passage in Promethidion closes this apotheosis of beauty with a 

characteristic credo: 
“And so I see in Poland future art 
As at the peak of towering human work 
The banner—neither a plaything nor a science, 
But as of the apostle’s crafts most high, 
And as of the angel’s prayer lowest sigh. 

In the pamphlet O sztuce dla Polakéw (On Art for the Poles) (1858) Norwid 
explains the opinions which he had presented at an earlier date. He is faithful 
of course to this idealistic conception, according to which art has a religious 
function. However, he adds some revolutionary suggestions. What were the 
other consequences which followed the statements about art being the progeny 
of work and about their intimate relation? It followed that, although the com- 
mon man is only a spontaneous artist, he is also an extremely able one. Thus 
Klaczko’s opinion that a national art in Poland is impossible is proved to be 
absurd. A feeling for plastic art must be stimulated among country people 
through proper forms and subjects. In this way the loneliness of the artist will 
vanish because he will find sensitive recipients everywhere. Secondly, the lone- 
liness of the artist will disappear if he makes his work of art accessible to every- 
one and the artistic elements in them permeated with the national strain (as 
Chopin did). So the motto of applying the folk elements in professional art 
appears here in a concrete form: to analyze the creative work of country folk in 
their daily practice, in their furniture, dishes, clothes, buildings, etc. In Prome- 
thidion Norwid says without false humility, ‘‘we are all folk people. . . .”” Thirdly, 
plastic culture is not for holidays but for everyday life. You may get accustomed 
to beauty not only from taking it in, but from producing it, as it is in the case 
of common people. On the other hand, if you must remain a recipient only, you 


40 Norwid, ‘‘From a Diary.” - 
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ought to spread beauty over all the things of your daily life. In the applied folk 
art the primitive beginnings of a national art appear. Fourthly, the problem of 
the common patronage of the artist is thus solved, and art achieves its full moral 
influence upon society. 

Norwid’s ideas, which he expounded in Les Lois de l’exposition universelle 
(1852) to awaken European interest, did not take root. Kraszewski followed the 
vicissitudes of Norwid’s life with great interest. His Slav Art was the fruit of his 
own investigations in archeology and as a collector. He was stimulated in this 
work by the numerous investigations in the history of Polish art.“' But it was 
to Norwid’s inspiration that he owed such thoughts: “‘Is all art limited to archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and drawing? May not the sense of beauty be 
revealed unexpectedly in almost every moment of life in the smallest piece of 
furniture, in every trifle that the human hand has shaped?’’* 

The defense of aesthetic values in the glaze of an ordinary pot, in the carved 
handle of a knife, in a sword, in the drawing on a tombstone, a handmade multi- 
colored tapestry, and a shepherd’s hut, that was Norwid’s program for a folk 
and national art, based on applied art. 

At the same time it was an apology for Polish art against Klaczko, who in his 
article “Sztuka polska” (“Polish Art’’)* held that Polish artists, deprived of 
the sun and light, are unable to create original plastic art. Kraszewski, taking 
into account that in the history of art ‘there must be sufficient room for the 
workers as well as for the masters, and the low voice of the human heart as well 
as powerful thought must be regarded,’ underlined at the same time the value 
of Polish native traditions. In this he was one with Norwid against their common 
antagonist. The controversy showed clearly that the problem of art as the 
progeny of work (i.e., the problem of making things of everyday life beautiful) 
is closely related to that of national art, to its traditional folk elements, and to 
the social patronage of the artist. 


This selection of the aesthetic problems of the Romantic period does not 
even pretend to have threshed out the main questions. However, it indicates 
that theoretical analyses, although they reflected indirectly the contemporary 
fight of progressive ideas against retrogression, took no leading part in it. The 
guiding factor was the criticism of art. It put the problem of national and demo- 
cratic elements of culture before the theory of art and before Polish philosophy. 
Philosophical works dealing with these questions appeared after 1840. Only 
then were they discussed by Trentowski, Cieszkowski, Kremer, Libelt, Gotu- 
chowski, and two members of the Petersburg party, Ziemiecka and Hotowifiski. 
In the years 1830-40 the most urgent problems of national life were raised in 
Poland by philosophical criticism. It assimilated new statements of German 
philosophy and aesthetics, enriched and modified them, and then passed them 


“t The abundant literature is given by M. Walicki in Sprawa inwentaryzacji zabytkéw w 
dobie krélestwa polskiego (The Question of Inventory of Relics at the Time of the Polish King- 
dom, 1827-1862) (Warszawa, 1931). 

* Kraszewski, Slav Art, Particularly in Pagan Poland and Lithuania (Wilno, 1860), p. 8. 
‘8 Wiadomosci Polskie (Polish News) (1857). 
“ Kraszewski, Slav Art... , op. cit., p. 11. 
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on to native philosophy and aesthetics. The activities of Mochnacki were a 
typical and classic example. 

Polish aesthetic thought, yielding to the influences of German philosophy, 
tried to free itself from them and find its own approach to the current problems 
of Polish art and criticism. In spite of the idealistic conceptions underlying it, 
it developed certain particular questions, such as the historical approach to art, 
the role of the subjective factor, the specific character of aesthetic experience, 
and the typical elements in a work of art. The two first problems—historicism 
and subjectivism to which belongs also the theory of genius as being above com- 
mon society—seem to be characteristic of the contemporary attitude, since 
they occur in art and in criticism as well. 

The particular role of art in the development of Polish spiritual life, and con- 
sequently the role of aesthetics in philosophical disciplines, must be ascribed to 
the contemporary conditions in Poland in which literature and art were the main 
platform for the fight for independence, both national and social. 


LIST OF WRITERS 


CreszkowskI, AuacusT (1814-1894). A philosopher and a Hegelian, he created a different 
conception of triadic development. His most important works are: Prolegomena zur 
Historiosophie (1838) and Ojcze nasz (Our Father) (1848). Interested in social and politi- 
cal questions, he took an active part in political life. He was the deputy for the Poz- 
nahi district to the Prussian Parliament. 

CzERNYSZEWSKI, Mrixotas (1828-1889). A Russian revolutionist, literary critic, and pub- 
licist, he was inclined to socialism in his attitude. He also was the author of numerous 
aesthetic reviews, the largest of which, ‘‘O estetycznym stosunku sztuki do rzeczywis- 
toSci’’ (‘‘On the Aesthetic Relationship of Art and Reality’’) appeared in 1854. 

DemBowskI, Epwarp (1822-1848). A philosopher, an aesthetic and literary critic, publicist, 
and Hegelian, he edited Przeglad Naukowy (Scientific Review) in Warsaw. A revolu- 
tionist, he was killed during the revolution of 1846 while fighting as a leader of the 
peasants. His outstanding work on aesthetics is Pismiennictwo polskie w zarysie (The 
Outline of Polish Literature) (1845). He has left a great number of articles and disserta- 
tions on aesthetics. 

GrasowskI, Micuat (1804-1863). A novelist, literary and artistic critic, his main works on 
aesthetics are: Literature i krytyka (Literature and Criticism) (1837-1840), and Artykuly 
literackie, krytyczne i artystyczne (Literary, Critical, and Artistic Articles) (1849). A 
conservative in his political opinion, he was also a member of the loyalists who edited 
Tygodnik Petersburski (Petersburg Weekly). 

GotucHowskI1, J6zEF (1797-1858). A philosopher, he was under the influence of Schelling. 
In the years 1823-24 he was a professor in Wilno. His most important works are: Die 
Philosophie im Leben ganzer Vélker und einzelner (1822) and edited posthumously 
Dumanie nad najwazniejszymi zagadnieniami cztowieka (Considerations on the Most 
Important Human Problems) (1861). In these works he explained the existence of the 
Slav messianic philosophy according to which the nation was to save the world from 
spiritual degradation. 

HotowrSsk1, Ineacy (1807-1855). Archbishop and publicist, in 1842 he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Roman-Catholic Ecclesiastical Academy in Petersburg and in 1851 became 
a metropolitan of Mohyléw. He published some articles on art and aesthetics. He was 
conservative in his opinion and was for loyalty to czarist Russia. 

Kuaczxko, Juniusz (1825-1906). A publicist and an artistic and literary critic, he was the 

editor of Wiadomoégci Polskie (Polish News) in Paris in 1857-61. His best works are on 

Krasifiski and Sienkiewicz. In 1880 he published ‘‘Causeries florentines’’—reflections 

on art. In 1904 the collected edition of his Szkice i rozprawy literackie (Literary Sketches 
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and Discussions) appeared. While an emigrant he was connected with the conservative 
camp. 

Krasifski, ZYGMUNT (1812-1859). One of the most outstanding of Polish Romantic poets, 
his best works are the two poetic dramas: Nieboska Komedia (Non-Divine Comedy) 
(1833), the subject of which is the fight of the aristocracy against democracy, and 
Iridion, the background of which is the fight of the Christians against Ancient Rome. 
He wrote some art and literary criticisms. His political ideas were conservative. 

KRaASZEWSKI, J6zEF IGNacy (1812-1887). The most productive Polish novelist of the 19th 
century, he was creator of the modern Polish novel (chiefly historical). He edited 
Atheneum in Wilno in 1841-51 and from 1859 Gazeta Codzienna (Daily Gazette) in Warsaw. 
He was also a critic and an ardent compiler. His best work of history and the theory of 
art is Sztuka Stowian szczegélnie w Polsce i Litwie przedchrzeScijanskiej (Slav Art, 
Particularly in Pagan Poland and Lithuania) (1860). His aesthetic ideas we find in his 
numerous critiques on current literature and art. A conservative at the beginning, he 
became a liberal later on. 

KREMER, J6zEF (1806-1875). A philosopher and aesthetician, a Hegelian, and a professor at 
Jagielloiski University and the School of Fine Arts in Cracow, he was also interested 
in the history of art. He dealt with aesthetic problems in Listy z Krakowa (Letters from 
Cracow) (1843-1856) and in Podréz do Wtoch (Journey to Italy) (1859-1864). He was not 
interested in politics, but his sympathies were rather conservative. 

LELEWEL, JOACHIM (1786-1861). The most outstanding Polish historian of the first half of 
the 19th century, he was the adherent of analytic as well as synthetic irvestigations. 
According to his theory, a very important role in history is played by the masses. He 
considered a democratic municipal community as the base of our social traditions. He 
proved himself to be a democrat. 

LiBELT, Karou (1807-1885). A philosopher as well as an aesthetician, he was educated on 
Hegel, but was in opposition to his master because he wanted to create a Slav philos- 
ophy. He edited Dziennik Polski (Polish Journal) and a magazine Rok (The Year) in 
Poznan. His main work on aesthetics is Estetyka czyli umnictwo pigkne (Aesthetics, or 
the Knowing of Beauty) (1854). He took an active part in policital life; a radical at first, 
he went over to the moderate camp. 

Mocunacki, Maurycy (1804-1834). A literary critic, a historian, and publicist, he collab- 
orated with the following Warsaw papers: Dziennik Warszawski (Warsaw Journal), 
Gazeta Polska (Polish Gazette), Kurier Polski (Polish Express), Nowa Polska (New Po- 
land). He gave a theoretical basis to Polish Romanticism. His best dissertation is O 
literaturze polskiej w w. XIX-ym (19th-Century Polish Literature) (1830). He was a radi- 
cal. 

Norwib, Cyprian Kamit (1821-1883). One of the most outstanding Romantic poets, he ex- 
pressed his opinions on aesthetics in his poems and numerous critical dissertations. In 
Promethidion (1851) he put forward (before Ruskin) the conception of the close con- 
nection of beauty with productive work. He fought for the improvement of the social 
conditions and material welfare of Polish artists. He was an ardent Catholic and his 
political sympathies were conservative. He possessed his own messianic political con- 
ception, according to which it was the moral revival of the Poles that was to bring them 
independence and social equality, as well as spiritual regeneration for the whole world. 

Pot, WINcENTY (1807-1872). Romantic poet and the author of Pies o ziemi naszej (Song of 
our Land (1843), he was interested in geography (he lectured on it at the University of 
Cracow between 1850-1853) and artistic criticism. He wrote articles on these subjects. 
He wanted the independence of Poland but he did not understand the necessity of 
social reform. 

SnrapeEckI, JAN (1756-1830). An outstanding mathematician, a philosopher and publicist, 
he was the representative of the Enlightenment and was in definite opposition to Kant- 
ian philosophy. In his literary polemics he defended neo-classicism. 

Sracnowicz, Micnat (1768-1835). A painter, he chiefly painted scenes from the Cracovian 

peasants’ life; the insurrection against the Russians in 1794 among others. 
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Stwosz, Wir (indefinite-1833). An outstanding sculptor, for many years he studied in 
Nuremberg. His best work is the Mariacki Altar in Cracow. 

TowraNsk1, ANDRZEJ (1795-1878). A mystic, he was a founder of the sect of which Mickie- 
wicz was also a member for some time. According to Towiatiski, a new Christianity was 
to be created by Slav people and the Napoleonic dynasty, as the result of their spiritual 
activity. 

TRENTOWSKI, Bronistaw (1808-1869). A philosopher and a pedagogue, he was educated in 
Hegelian philosophy. He was the creator of a national philosophy which ascribed to 
Slav peoples (chiefly the Poles) the ability to synthesize realism and idealism. His main 
works are Grundlagen der universellen Philosophie (1837) and Chowanna (1837). He was 
oscillating in his political opinions. He wanted the independence of Poland and social 
reforms but at the end he accepted the contemporary status quo ante. 

Z1EMIECKA, ELEONORA (1819-1869). A publicist and a writer, at first a Hegelian, she later 
edited Pielgrzym (The Pilgrim) (1842-1846), in which she propagated Catholic philos- 
ophy. She wrote on literature (Schiller, Byron) and aesthetics. In her political opinions 
she was thoroughly conservative. 
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THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF SOCIAL REALISM 
MAX RIESER 


Social realism is at present the official aesthetic doctrine in the Soviet Union 
and in the lands subservient to its authority. This fact has doctrinal as well as 
historical reasons. Dialectical materialism, or Marxism, is a child of the indus- 
trial age, of the 19th century; the realistic novel had its golden age in the same 
period. The founders of dialectical materialism, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
were the contemporaries of the great masters of the realistic novel. Dialectical 
materialism is a sociological, economic, and philosophical critique of society; 
the realistic novel is to a considerable extent a literary critique of society. Marx- 
ism opposes idealistic epistemologies and asserts a realistic one: being is prior to 
consciousness (not vice versa); the content of mind is a reflection of the material 
world. This is also the implied epistemology of the realistic novel, which is a 
reflection of the ‘‘material’’ world. 

It is therefore not surprising that Marx and Engels considered Honoré de 
Balzac as a sort of literary ally (not a political one). It was Marx who drew the 
attention of Engels to the social shrewdness of Balzac and also admired the 
novels of the English social realists, Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, etc.; 
Engels praised the novels of the Norwegian and Russian realistic writers. (He 
lived long enough to read them.) But neither Marx nor Engels worked out any 
official or unofficial aesthetic theory. Although they made occasional remarks on 
literature, they did not try to analyze its social implications or even the reasons 
for our enjoyment of it.1 It was Engels who first used the expression “realism” 
as a descriptive term, but there is no indication that Marx or Engels ever thought 
of proclaiming an aesthetic theory binding for writers or creative artists. Never- 
theless, one of the proponents of surrealism, Louis Aragon, stated when be 
became a sympathizer with communism: ‘Realism seems to me the kind of con- 
ception which conforms in art and literature to historical materialism.’” 

The theory of socialist realism was elaborated by the Hungarian Marxist 
philosopher, Georg von Lukd4cs—who wrote mostly in German—during the 
Thirties and Forties, mainly in Germany and Russia, where he was living before 
his appointment to the chair of philosophy at the University of Budapest after 
the end of World War II. At the age of seventy-two he was driven into exile in 
Rumania with the Hungarian premier, Imre Nagy, in whose cabinet he served 
for a few days as a minister of culture during the last uprising. In May of this 
year he was allowed to return to Budapest after having pledged himself to re- 
frain from all political utterances. Few individuals, if any, equal Luk4cs in the 
knowledge of German and European philosophy and literature; certainly none 
behind the Iron Curtain. His basic essay on socialist realism appeared in 1934 
in Russian in the Soviet magazine Literaturnyi Kritik (Literary Critic) and was 
published in German in 1954 under the title “Kunst und Objektive Wahrheit” 
(“Art and Objective Truth’’). 


* Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Ueber Kunst und Literatur (Wien, 1948). 
* Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, 2 Jahrgang, 1 (Berlin) pp. 113-148. 
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Lukacs, who is perhaps as much Hegelian as he is Marxist, holds that a theory 
of aesthetics is always grounded in an epistemology, and this is certainly as true 
of his own aesthetics as of that of Hegel, whose Phainomenologie des Geistes he 
calls ‘‘the peak of classical German philosophy,” or of that of Schopenhauer, 
whom he deprecates as a “‘reactionary’’.* Lukdcs states his theory of aesthetics 
thus: 


The theory of reflection (Wiederspiegelung) is the common basis of all forms of theoretical or 
practical dealing with reality by the human mind. It is also the basis of the artistic reflection 
of reality. It is the task of the following discussion to elaborate the specific form of the artis- 
tic reflection within the framework of the general theory of reflection. . . . 


He then asserts that only dialectical materialism can work out a satisfactory 
theory of reflection but nevertheless bourgeois science and art can show innumer- 
able cases of a correct reflection of reality. All knowledge is based on reflections 
of the outside world (Spiegelbilder der Aussenwelt). These are, however, only a 
starting point because “if external appearance and the essence of things were 
identical, then all science would be superfluous,” as Marx rightly noticed. Lenin 
also affirmed that ‘truth is not the initial impression.” A law of nature may 
therefore be more abstract than the pictures of real things and yet truer than 
they are. We never know the concrete in its entirety, according to Lenin, because 
it is compounded of “‘the infinite sum of all abstract concepts, laws, etc.’”’ Further- 
more, “appearance is richer than law,” which is only “an approximation.” 
Therefore, reality is always richer than its mental reproduction. 

Within the bounds of this epistemology the theory of art of Lukdcs asserts 
that while the “artistic reflection of reality starts from contrasts similar to those 
of every other reflection of reality,’ it solves them in a way different from that of 
science. 


The aim of the work of art is to give a picture of reality such that the contrasts of ap- 
pearance and essence, of general law and of the particular, of immediacy and of concept 
coincide in a direct impression so that the public has the feeling of indissoluble unity: the 
essential becomes visible in the appearance, the general law seems to be the cause of the 
particular instance. This is what Hegel means when he says that everyone (in the work of 
art) is a type and at the same time an individual, a ‘‘this one.’” 


The work of art must exhibit a perfect coherence and be a self-sufficient whole; 
traits characterizing persons, situations, and events must develop from within; 
the reader must experience the whole process of growth and change. Great art is, 
according to Lukacs, always realistic, and all great artists are materialists in 
their craft even if they have another Weltanschauung. Therefore they faithfully 
present the ontological presuppositions of the mental processes of their person- 
ages. A great artist creates “his own world” as something basically different from 
everyday life. As Balzac stated: ‘“My work has its own geography and genealogy, 
its families, places, and things... .” 

This originality of the work of art, says Luk4cs, does not detract from its being 


3 Die Zerstérung der Vernunft—Der Weg des Irrationalismus von Schelling zu Hitler (Ber- 
lin, 1955). 

4 Hegel quotation contained in the “Letter of Friedrich Engels to Minna Kautsky,” 
November 26, 1885. 
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a reflection of reality; it only accentuates it. Sometimes one might be deluded 
into thinking that the work is not such a reflection because no single element of it 
is comparable to any element of reality. However, we must compare the total 
impression of the work of art with the total impact of reality to render a fair 
judgment. Science has basically the same objective, but it achieves it by pene- 
trating deeper into the laws governing the process of life. Reality is richer and 
more varied than any scientific reflection can be; cognition must therefore be 
continuously developed, and the absolute exists within it in the form of the rela- 
tive, the correct approximation. The work of art also forms such a fusion of the 
absolute and of the relative in its concreteness, but its unity cannot go beyond 
its own frame. 

Scientific truths form a coherent system of increasing interdependence as 
science develops, whereas the work of art must contain within itself all the 
essential determinants of the life-segment it describes and stands for. The exten- 
sive totality of reality goes beyond any possible artistic representation. It may 
be approximated in the infinite process of scientific inquiry, while the totality of 
the work of art is an intensive one—-not an extensive one. Therefore the smallest 
lied is as intensive an infinity as the greatest epic poem. The basic determinants 
of life are worked into the work of art as characteristics of its characters, as 
qualities of its situations. All this results in the unity of the universal and of the 
individual. Few people have such a vision of reality; they achieve their knowledge 
by abstraction, by comparing their experiences. The artist would transfuse such 
knowledge into direct presentation where law and immediacy coalesce. His 
types and situations are exemplars of reality and his world, being individual, is 
also a reflection of life ‘‘as process and totality.” 

The work of art, according to Lukd4cs, may also show a new order of things 
replacing the old one and have a propaganda effect in doing so, as have all 
genuine works of art. Therefore, Stalin called artists ‘engineers of the soul.” 
But this tendency should—as Engels understood—not be grafted artificially on 
the work of art, but grow out of its structure. It should exhibit Lenin’s ‘‘partiality 
of objectivity,” i.e., a true dialectical reflection of reality, not a spurious one. 
The problem of the artistic reflection of reality is important since artistic sem- 
blance is not reality, but a special form of the reflection of reality which is ac- 
cepted by us as reality. This is so because the work of art depicts the whole 
process of life but not its details. If we should compare life-details with the details 
in the work of art, we would destroy the artistic illusion. The truth of the work of 
art consists in the truth of the whole, not in that of any details detached arbi- 
trarily from reality and then rearranged in a sort of montage whose particulars 
do not flow from the logic of the work as a whole. On the other hand, the concept 
of the work of art as a tool of direct propaganda—developed in this sense especi- 
ally by Upton Sinclair—is also false because it neglects the deeper implications of 
a propaganda flowing from the structure and the essence of the work. 

Luk&cs asserts that the essential unity of form and content in the work of art 
is ruined by two modern kinds of subjectivization: either by an inflation of the 
content at the expense of form, or a hypertrophy of form to the detriment of the 
content. In the first instance we get naturalism with its de-humanized description 
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of meaningless details; in the second, the numerous aesthetic movements after 
1848, epitomized by the concept of l’art pour l’art. The former with its successors, 
such as surrealism, is a survival of mechanical materialism; the latter is the 
heritage of idealism. In all these cases the objectivity of form is lost as form 
becomes merely a ‘‘tool” and loses its specific mode as a reflection of reality. In 
order to grasp the real function of form we should keep in mind the statement of 
Hegel: content is nothing but its turning into form, and form is nothing but its 
turning into content. This may sound abstract, but it is a correct definition of 
the relationship between form and content and their deeper unity. 

Lenin calls the categories of thought not an “instrument” of thought but a 
reflection of the objective order of nature and man. Form is also such a reflection 
of reality since it reflects in art the most general and the most abstract deter- 
minants of nature and man. What, then, is this highest degree of abstraction and 
generalization achieved by artistic form? It is what Aristotle meant when he 
said that poetry is more philosophical than history, because it shows not what 
really happened but what might have happened. This means that poetry ex- 
presses the typical, the universal, and the general; this is also what Engels meant 
by “typical characters in typical situations.’”* The difficulty here lies in the 
achievement of a unity of the typical and the individual. Great art—from Homer 
to Gorki—always achieved that. 

For Lukdcs both mechanical materialism and idealism contrast the direct 
reflection of the material world with the universal and typical so rigidly that the 
universal seems the outgrowth of a mental operation and an abstract supplement 
to the sensory world, not an ingredient of it. Thus a spurious concept of the con- 
crete or of the abstract infects the center of aesthetics so that the unity of the 
typical and of the particular becomes incomprehensible. 

Marx defines the concrete as the unity of the manifold, which is a combination 
of many determinants. In relation to abstract thinking it would seem that the 
concrete is not the starting point but the end of the process of thought. This is 
an illusion, but the aim of art consists in the reconstitution of the concrete in 
immediately given sensuous evidence. In reality every fact is connected with all 
other facts, but the work of art which can present only a small segment of the 
world of facts must form an organic whole. To do that it must exhibit all the 
determinants of the concrete, all those characteristics that make it up. In reality 
those characteristics are quantitatively and qualitatively dispersed all over the 
world, but the work of art must exhibit’ them in greater purity and concentration, 
as compared with life itself, through an increase of concreteness. This is the 
achievement of the process of generalization in art. Hegel expressed it in the 
sentence quoted above; he expressed the intensive infinity of the work of art, its 
seeming inexhaustibility as opposed to the extensive infinity of the world. While 
those determinants of life in the work of art seem to be the determinants of con- 
tent, they really are the result of the artistic form. Thus, for instance, the drama 
Die Weber by Gerhart Hauptmann has only ten to twelve characters and yet it 
achieves the illusion of a mass of weavers. The novel Pére Goriot by Balzac is a 
deeply moving picture of bourgeois society, and yet it is achieved by an accumu- 


5 “Letter of Friedrich Engels to Margaret Harkness,’’ April 1888. See note 1. 
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lation of not very probable events. Despite that, an adequate picture of the 
contradictions of bourgeois society could not have been better achieved in any 
other way. 

It is the opinion of Lukds that the form is a function of the content, and the 
“plot” the center of literary discussion since Aristotle. No epic or dramatic 
poem could dispense with plot. How could the truth about man be developed 
otherwise? But this requirement is not purely formal. It can be shown that 
whenever a new theme was introduced in literature, a new form followed, as 
when Diderot, Lessing, and the young Schiller evolved a completely new type of 
drama. 

To become artistically efficient, Lukdcs continues, the content of a work of 
art must become “‘form”’ since the latter is nothing but the highest abstraction, 
the highest degree of condensation of the content. We can see this in the greatest 
works of art where the process of formalization achieves the highest degree of 
perfection so that the work seems “without form” or “artless.’”” These works 
seem so “‘natural” because they are the concentrated reflection of their times, as 
are those of Homer, Cervantes, or Shakespeare. If the audience is aware of the 
form as something existing independently in its own right, as, for instance, when 
listening to Corneille or Racine, the mutual penetration of form and content is 
less perfect because the form thus felt is the expression of the subjectivity of the 
artist. Schiller said that the form should eliminate the contents, although this is 
an idealistic exaggeration which would lead to an inflation of form if it were not 
countered by the content. 

There is, ideally speaking, says Lukacs, a form proper to every subject matter. 
When Zola wanted to use the theme of Balzac’s masterly short story Le chef 
d’euvre inconnu for his novel L’ewvre, he failed. All forms are historical. Idealists 
are mistaken in hypostatizing them into mystically independent and eternal 
essences. De-historized forms are deprived of all concreteness, and thereby be- 
come rigid models. Lessing knew very well that Shakespeare observed Aristotle’s 
dramatic rules, although he did not know them, better than the French clas- 
sicists who did not understand their still living message. Marx stated that my- 
thology was the background of the form of the epic poem in antiquity. The 
objectivity of artistic forms is grounded in their historical context although there 
is no direct relationship between the phases of social evolution and the develop- 
ment of art. The fact that Marx differentiated between epochs of artistic develop- 
ment and decay shows that he considered artistic value as something identifiable 
and objectively determinable. It is the opinion of Lukd&cs that attempts at 
sociological relativization of artistic forms should be rejected, and attempts to 
blur the distinction between the golden age of art and its degeneration with- 
stood. But just as we must resist the attempts at depriving artistic form of its 
objective character, we must be on guard against illusory objectivistic crystal- 
lization of forms torn from their historical context. 

Lukacs also insists that subjectivizing tendencies of present-day bourgeois 
aesthetics should be rejected. They assume different shapes. Sometimes form is 
subjectivistically denied, only to be termed an expression of a great personality, 
as by the German poet, Stefan George; or it is turned into an independent es- 
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sence, as in Neo-Classicism;® or mechanistically and objectivistically degraded 
as in the theory of montage. All this leads to a lack of balance between, and opposi- 
tion of, form and content. Such tendencies are a parasitic excresence of the 
imperialist epoch. The dissolution of artistic form, the subjectivistic ossification 
of forms, and aesthetic theories glorifying this subjectivistic decay are symptoms 
of the decline of the bourgeoisie in the period of monopolistic capitalism. This 
decay of form should not be mistaken for a new form. 

The confusion of form with technique in art parallels the technological con- 
ception of thought in contemporary bourgeois logic, according to Lukaécs. The 
theory that logic is only a formalistic instrument has been unmasked as a form 
of idealistic agnosticism. The identification of technique with form, the concep- 
tion of aesthetics as a technology of art betrays a similar trend. The artist must 
certainly learn his craft, but if technique becomes an isolated instrument to be 
applied arbitrarily to any subject matter, then it fosters a cult of subjectivistic 
virtuosity, a shallow “‘perfection” of form, an exaggeration of technical profi- 
ciency that may cover deeper genuine problems of form. Aristotle grasped this 
difference when he said that the power of the poet appears more in the plot than 
in his verse. 

In Russia we see two errors of subjectivization: (1) a vulgarizing simplification 
of the partiality of art, championed by Marx and Lenin, by its distortion into a 
photographic reproduction of the events of the day, augmented by the montage 
of a slogan, instead of an objective artistic reflection of reality; (2) a demand for 
“art in general,’’ justified by the abuse of propaganda and even a rejection of all 
content. These are remnants of capitalistic trends: mechanistic objectivism 
turning abruptly into subjectivism. 

That the great masters of the West are masters of technique is undeniable, 
Luk&cs admits, but this is compensated by the dissolution or ossification of 
literary forms, impoverishment of content, and subjectivistic aversion to the 
reflection of reality. The technical proficiency cannot be taken over mechanically 
without the ideology that originated it, and there is a danger here of making the 
Soviet writer a “man of letters’’ isolated from the life of society.’ As against all 
this, socialist realism aims at the presentation of the rise and growth of the new 
man, of the transformation of backward peasants and juvenile delinquents into 
heroes. In a socialist society the plot must portray the stormy progress of social 
life; it must therefore differ from the plot in the past where realism unmasked the 
evils of society. This socialist realism was foreshadowed in the works of Maxim 
Gorki.? 


6 Geoffrey Wagner’s Wyndham Lewis (London, 1957), mentions apart from Wyndham 
Lewis the following French neo-classicists: Charles Maurras, Ernest Seillére, Henri Massis, 
Pierre Lasserre, Julien Benda. 

7 Karl Marz und Friedrich Engels als Kulturhistoriker (Berlin, 1948). Luk&cs states that 
the artist has become a ‘‘bureaucrat’’ detached from life and society in the capitalistic 
state. 

8 Der russische Realismus in der Weltliteratur (Berlin, 1949), p. 210: ‘‘The literary strug- 
gles of our day are a part of the struggle against the remnants of capitalism in the being and 
consciousness of men. Maxim Gorki was a great pioneer of this movement. He has practi- 
cally overcome the art of the capitalistic epoch.”’ 
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On one hand, Lukacs denounces “photographic imitation of reality” as 
championed by Diderot (as, for instance, in his play Bijoux indiscrets); on the 
other, he is equally dissatisfied with the opposite ‘‘error”’ expressed by Schiller in 
the preface of Die Braut von Messina where Schiller declares that art should not 
content itself with a ‘“‘semblance of reality”? but should portray ‘‘truth itself.” 
Lukacs objects that this would isolate truth from objective reality and oppose 
them to each other instead of presenting truth as a deeper reflection of reality. 
As for Diderot’s theory, in the course of time it loses its original mechanical- 
materialist character and is subjectivized so that a spurious objectivism is allied 
with a spurious subjectivism. The famous definition of art by Zola, as “un coin 
de la nature vu 4 travers un temperament,’” is an instance of this perversion 
since here art is not a reflection of the whole of reality, as in the works of such 
great realists as Richardson, Balzac, or Tolstoy, but the mechanical reproduction 
of an adventitious fragment of the world refurbished subjectivistically to look 
“poetic.” 


‘Consistent subjectivization of the direct reproduction of reality is achieved in the course 
of naturalism. ... The best known of these theories is the so-called theory of empathy 
which denies any reflection of reality independent of consciousness. Its modern representa- 
tive, Lipps, holds that ‘“‘the form of an object is the form it gets from me, my inner activity.” 
According to Lipps therefore ‘‘aesthetic pleasure is self-pleasure.’’!° 


According to such a theory art would consist in the introduction of human 
thoughts and feelings into a world basically unknowable. 

As for idealism, Lukacs believes that it shows in the imperialist epoch a trend 
toward “abstraction” in art. The influential founder of this “theory of abstrac- 
tion,” Worringer, would derive this trend from “an intellectual fear of space”’ 
(geistige Raumscheu) and an “enormous need of quiet” (wngeheures Ruhebedurf- 
nis). He rejects modern realism as too photographic and would ground his 
theory in an absolute will to art (absolutes Kunstwollen) which is a will to form, 
totally independent of any object. This is supposed to be “the highest objectivity 
of art.”” The theory of abstraction became the theoretical basis of expressionism." 


9** |. a corner of nature seen through a temperament.”’ Zola was attacked by Friedrich 
Engels in the letter to Miss Harkness, quoted above, in these words: “Balzac, whom I 
consider a greater master of realism than all Zolas of the past, present and future.”’ 

10 George Santayana considers beauty ‘‘objectified pleasure,’’ which reminds one of the 
theory of Lipps. 

1 Schicksalswende (Berlin, 1948), contains an essay ‘‘Groesse und Verfall des Expres- 
sionismus,’’ pp. 180-235. Lukdecs states here: ‘‘ . . . expressionism as literary expression of 
developed imperialism is based on an irrationalistic-mythological basis; its creative method 
lies in the direction of pathetically empty, declamatory pronouncements, the proclamation 


of deceptive activism. . . . It has a whole series of traits that the fascistic theory of litera- 
ture could take over. . . Its abstraction from reality, its lack of contents facilitated this 
integration and Gleichschaltung .. . The expressionists certainly did not want any back- 


wardness but in their world view were unable to dissociate themselves from the soil of 
imperialistic parasitism.’’ In the Essays tiber Realismus (Berlin, 1948) he attacks Ernst 
Bloch for his defense of expressionism in an essay entitled ‘“‘Es geht um den Realismus.”’ 
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There are some amplifications of the aesthetic theory of Lukdcs in an essay 
published in 1954.” They refer to language, poetry, and the ideological super- 
structure of society. Poetry is a part of the superstructure, and it is not linguistic 
in its essence because it can be translated ‘“‘poetically.”” Therefore, the poetry of 
Homer or Shakespeare is not indissolubly linked with Greek and English, respec- 
tively. More people know these poets in translations than in the original, and 
yet they appreciate the poetry. 

The material of poetry—language—does not belong to the superstructure, but 
poetry does, which is not surprising because a bridge is a means of transportation 
and belongs, therefore, to production. Nevertheless, it belongs aesthetically to 
the superstructure. The formalists among the architects in Hungary would derive 
the laws of architecture directly from its materials—for instance, iron or con- 
crete—and not from any ideology, but by doing so they create a piece of architec- 
ture which is the expression of imperialistic formalism and cosmopolitism. It is 
still a superstructure but of a hostile character. 

Art as part of the superstructure is not linked directly with production or 
nature but with the fabric of human relations that mediate between art and 
nature, and this constitutes the basic difference between science and art. Science 
is linked with production; it requires, therefore, close observation, use of instru- 
ments, etc., to fulfill its purpose. But art represents objective reality in its 
relationship to man; it represents nature through the medium of human relations. 
This is the specific objectivity of art which, however, does not detract from its 
objectivity. According to Lukdcs a landscape is therefore not a simple fragment 
of nature, and a still life not a simple collection of objects. Rather we must ask 
what human relations are represented by these artistic objects which thus func- 
tion as mediators between man and nature. Hegel asserted that the Dutch still- 
life of the 17th century was an expression of the joy of life of a people who have 
thrown off the foreign feudal yoke after heavy struggles. This feeling of vitality 
permeates order, composition, and coloring, and turns the work of these painters 
into a masterly representation of reality. 

A still life by Cézanne does not lack truth or perfection for Luk4cs, but in the 
period of high capitalism hostile to the arts, Cézanne lacks the joy, the main- 
spring of artistic creativity, and his version of artistic perfection shows an attitude 
of defiance. The still life with its meaningless content becomes a symbol of the 
relationship between man and capitalist society and the world surrounding him, 
an expression of a resigned, desperate, (and with Van Gogh of a rebellious) 
pessimism. Still life was, however, only one of the many subjects of the painter 
in the past, whereas in our times a great painter affirmed that a well painted 
turnip is better than a badly painted Madonna, which goes to show that in a 
period of decay the important subjects of painting in the past were pushed into 
the background without being replaced by new ones. The history of landscape. 
to say nothing of poetry, shows still closer connections with human relations. 

However interesting or attractive some corner of the objective world may be, 

12 The essay “Literatur und Kunst als Ueberbau’’ (text of a lecture held at the Hungarian 


Academy of Sciences, June 29, 1951) is contained in Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Aesthetik, 
(Berlin, 1954). 
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it is not a suitable subject for artistic presentation if it is not, apart from that, a 
medium of expression of human relations. Lessing condemned purely descriptive 
poetry deprived of human interest. Yet this inhuman form of writing reappears 
in naturalism.” 

The abiding power of some works of art, Luk4cs continues, fosters the illusion 
that works of art are not a part of an ideological superstructure which disappears 
with its economic basis. This is because bourgeois science equates the realities of 
art production with a few masterpieces in an aristocratic cult of genius. It also 
confounds living works of art with those presenting only a historical interest. 
Therefore, it was said that only minor poets are part of the superstructure, but 
the works of Pushkin do not belong there. The bulk of literature, however, is 
very short lived. The novelist, Spielhagen, famous in the Seventies, is now 
completely forgotten, and the fate of such authors as Jacob Wassermann or 
Stefan Zweig will be similar. 

Some works last longer because they are reinterpreted or even misinterpreted 
in the light of the class needs of other generations and then welcomed in support 
of some new ideology. Roman literature (Horace, Virgil, Seneca’s dramas) 
played such a role as a foundation of the classicist literature during the absolute 
monarchy in France, while Homer and Shakespeare became the battering rams 
of the bourgeois literature of the 18th century against the feudal remnants of 
classicism. Egyptian, Gothic, and Negro plastic art perform today in the imperi- 
alist epoch a similar function in the creation of the anti-realistic theory and 
practice of art. The extremely reactionary circle of the English poet T. 8. Eliot 
utilizes in such a way the reactionary, mystical, and lyrical poetry of the English 
Restoration. To the men of this Restoration Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
were a weapon against revolutionary Puritanism, while to Lessing the same 
Shakespeare, with Diderot and Sophocles, became the models of a reinterpreted 
Aristotelian theory of drama of the bourgeois tragedy. Goethe in his youth, 
Herder, and the Sturm und Drang writers considered Shakespeare the wrecker of 


any literary cannon: i.e., feudal, absolutist rule, but German Romanticism 


linked him with the Spanish drama and dragged his contemporaries out of their 
limbo. They began to reinterpret Shakespeare in terms of the modern principle 
of l’art pour l'art, in the sense of the self-ironization of art, of the playful. Goethe, 
once an: enthusiastic champion of Shakespeare, opposed this Romantic cult. 
Marx tried to explain the imperishable quality of Homer by stating that his 
poems had “the eternal charm of a never-recurring phase, the social infancy of 
mankind.” Thus the enduring value of the work of art is retraced to its origin, to 
its being a perfect reflection of the time of its creation. We then feel its impact 
vicariously as a remembrance of our past, of an important stage of human history. 
Its survival depends—unlike that of science—on its being a classical reflection 
of the basic social relations of its time, while it is completely irrelevant under what 


3 In Schicksalswende (Berlin, 1948), p. 115, there is an essay ‘‘Erzaihlen oder beschrei- 
ben?” which attacks naturalism by making a distinction between realistic “narrating” 
and naturalistic ‘‘describing,” the latter being a seemingly objective but really subjecti- 
vistic, uninterested description instead of being a meaningful organic ingredient of the 
whole poem. 
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social circumstances the Pythagorean theorem was formulated. Only a progres- 
sive artist can become classical because only he can give us a faithful, not a 
distorted, picture of his times. 

It is Lukacs’ opinion that while history retraces the objective reality and the 
necessity of the stages of evolution covered by mankind, art presents sensuously 
the typical stages of this road. History evokes our historical self-consciousness, 
and art paints the typical traits of human relations in the form of the highest 
degree of individualization. Consciousness of the past is a condition of full life- 
consciousness; self-consciousness and historical consciousness increase in civiliza- 
tion, while primitive man has no history, only myth. In times of crisis the ruling 
classes try to suppress historical truth because they are afraid of their future if 
this truth should become known. Therefore, Schopenhauer denied the possibility 
of historical science and Nietzsche its value. Socialism will truthfully reveal the 
entire process of history, and the progressive traditions of art will gain thereby 
an influence far beyond the limits of art. 

The treasure of form accumulated during the ages cannot be drawn upon 
directly, for instance, by learning coloring from Breughel, design from Ingres, 
and values from Vermeer. This would lead only to epigonistic eclecticism. The 
great masters of the past faithfully reflected in their works the basic human 
conditions of their epoch, but in utilizing this store of knowledge the artist must 
see to it that his own content generates a new appropriate form, a concrete form 
belonging organically to this content. The new superstructure must be built on a 
socialist basis. Socialist realism will do that and constitute a new epoch in the 
development of art and literature superior to those preceding it. 

Thus, a few important points emerge from Lukacs’ statement: Art is a reflec- 
tion of reality, as is science, but of a special kind. Its aim is, unlike that of science, 
the reconstitution of the concrete. This aim is performed by a higher degree of 
concretization than that found in the world of reality. The aesthetic value of a 
work of art depends on its perfection as a reflection of reality by means of such 
concretization. This standard is objective, and relativism is rejected. The worth 
and importance of the art of the past lies in its value as a perfect picture of the 
past which we may sense vicariously. The connection of the artist with nature or 
life is not direct, but mediated by the social ideas of his time. A symbolic element 
is injected when it is said that works of art (for instance, a still life) “represent” 
some historical facts without mentioning them. Art should not represent some 
fragments of reality with photographic faithfulness but the totality of life. Truth 
of details—for instance, in naturalism—is undesirable, even detrimental, to the 
aim of art. Form is always a function of content; there is no abstract form. Form 
represents the most abstract determinants of life. If form is stressed at the ex- 
pense of content, or vice versa, we have a subjectivization which detracts from 
the adequate reflection of reality. A work of art should have a ‘“‘tendency,” show 
the partiality of the artist, but this should be implicit in the work, not explicitly 
asserted in a propagandistic way. In the past the artist was a critic of society, in 
socialist society he will be its eulogist. 

Divested of its Marxist idiom this theory of socialist realism is a refurbished 
version of Aristotle’s mimetic theory of art, remodeled by the Hegelian theory of 
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art in its materialistic inversion. The “reflection of reality” is Hegel’s sensuous 
shining of the absolute and/or the ‘‘imitation” of the ancients. The standard of 
excellence of the theory is too broad and too abstract for usefulness. All great 
poets of the past—until 1848—are promoted by definition to the status of realists, 
while all aesthetic movements after 1848, with the exception of “realism,” are 
rejected as emanating from the conscious or unconscious ideology of the European 
bourgeoisie, which became reactionary after the failure of the revolution in 1848 
and evolved in the direction of fascism. Russia forms an exception; it had its 
great realists after 1848 and evolved in the direction of the socialist revolution. 
In other words, it could be said that all the authors who were appreciated by 
Marx and Engels—mainly realistic novelists or the classical writers of the past— 
are acceptable. There are some exceptions in Western Europe later on: Gottfried 
Keller and Thomas Mann, for instance, were “realists,’’ but it is difficult to find 
any dependable basis for discrimination between realists and non-realists. 

It is obvious that the whole theory is derived from the aesthetics of the novel 
which is scarcely applicable to lyric poetry and still less to music. For instance, 
why should the Symphony No. 5 in B-flat Major. Op. 100 written by Sergei 
Prokofiev in 1944, and first performed in Moscow during January 1945, be called 
a piece of artistic realism? What is realistic about it? Why should a functional 
piece of architecture without ornamentation be unrealistic and a facade over- 
loaded with meaningless ornament be realistic? In fact, Lukdcs’s theory is also 
despite his discussion of form, an aesthetic of content. What he calls form is the 
arrangement of content, and it is almost impossible to extend such a theory to 
painting or sculpture because its standard, “true reflection of reality,” is not 
sufficient as a standard for the plastic arts. 

Realism has a certain persuasiveness of common sense, and the novel is—to 
speak in Lukdcs’s idiom—to some extent the art of the middle class and requires 
less formalization than other specimens of art. ““Majority opinion” would prob- 
ably prefer ‘“realism’’ everywhere if artistic creation were to be determined by 
“majority vote.” Socialist realism is an ideal, but nowhere a reality, not even in 
Soviet Russia; Maxim Gorki was only its St. John the Baptist. But in Russia the 
artist is supposed to be “‘the engineer of the soul,” a mighty help in the upbuild- 
ing of “‘socialism.”” Thus planned economy is paralleled by planned art. Is it not 
known that Russian literature contributed egregiously to the overthrow of the 
Tsarist order? 

A basic error of psychology vitiates these expectations of the politicians and 
Luk&cs’ hope that ‘a change of plot’? will follow now that the foundations of 
society have been remodeled. The artist was always more a critic of society than 
its apologist. Is it an accident that poetry would rather describe an unhappy 
love than a happy one? The basic tension that always exists between the artist 
and his ambiance, between man and fellow man, man and society, 2nd man ond 
the world is a fountainhead of artistic creativity. Who is ever interested in mere 
paeans of praise? A modification of social conditions cannot alter the basic facts 
of human existence. 

Lukacs is mistaken in his appraisal of the art of the past. We feel its beauty 
directly, not vicariously, because of the similarity of mankind throughout the 
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ages. Homer’s beauties of style, rhythm, and expression are still alive, and 
mothers still ask today as they did in Homeric times: “My child, why do you 
cry?” (teknon, ti klaiets?). 

The assumption that there is only one valid method of artistic presentation 
and that it was valid always and everywhere is a strange piece of dogmatism. 
The term “realism” means little; practice is decisive. There is a great difference 
between a realistic Chinese painter and a realistic Renaissance painter. If it be 
true that aesthetics is a result of epistemology and the form a result of content, 
it is also true that aesthetic theory is a result of artistic practice and not vice 
versa. Aristotle studied poets in order to determine the theory of poetry. Who 
can forecast what poetry should or will be through all eternity and everywhere? 

The basic concept of the aesthetics of Lukacs is the reflection of reality through 
the concretization of the concrete. Such a concretization must be a distortion of 
reality. According to an antithetical theory of art—that of Helmut Hungerland, 
for instance—not the reflection, but the distortion of reality is the essential trait 
of the (visual) arts.'* How does this square with Lukdcs? Let us take a caricature 
by Daumier. Here Lukdcs’ concretization of the concrete and Hungerland’s 
distortion of reality coincide perfectly. There is no difference between the con- 
cretization and the distortion in this instance. The concretization is a distortion. 

The planners of art face a curious paradox. Realism in the past, especially that 
of the realistic novel, was always a criticism of society and life. A socialist realism 
faithful to the principles of Friedrich Engels’ realistic objectivity, and even of 
Lenin’s partiality of objectivity, should quite logically turn, not into an apologia 
for socialist society as planned art would have it, but into its critique. Lionel 
Trilling also states that “. . . art really is the criticism of life,’’!® but he attributes 
this wisdom not to Balzac or to Friedrich Engels, but to Thoreau and Melville. 
The example of Thoreau would suggest that artists as such have anarchistic 
rather than socialistic or communistic inclinations. 


14 Cf. my ‘‘Report on the Third International Congress of Aesthetics,’’ Journal of Phi- 
losophy, LIII, 25 (December 6, 1956), 818: “The successive styles in the visual arts appear as a 
succession of distortions.” 

16 Lionel Trilling, ‘‘The Situation of the American Intellectual at the Present Time,” 
A Gathering of Fugitives (Boston, 1956). 
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BUDDHIST AESTHETICS* 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 


Discussion of Buddhist aesthetics involves two questions: What is Buddhism? 
What is aesthetics? The first question could receive a long and complicated 
answer, since Buddhism has had a long and complicated history. But, although 
there are genuine differences in the thought of the various schools of Buddhist 
philosophy, their aesthetic views are essentially the same. Only one such philos- 
ophy, that of Gotama, the founder of Buddhism himself, as revealed in the first 
two Pitakas, or earliest collections of Buddhist scriptures, will be presented as 
illustrative. This illustration interprets Gotama as neither a Theravadin, a 
Madhyamikan, a Shin, nor a Zen.! 

Gotama’s philosophy consists basically in a single psychological principle 
which everyone accepts, once he stops to think about it. The principle is: desire 
for what will not be attained ends in frustration. Therefore, to avoid frustration, 
avoid desiring what will not be attained. The principle is simple and straight- 
forward. Furthermore, it is universal, since it applies to all people at all times. 
Now if it is so simple and available to everyone, why do not more people employ 
it in achieving happiness? Because, in practice, people automatically and habitu- 
ally desire more than they are going to get—at least a little more. Hence the 
saying, ‘All is suffering.’”” When one has discovered the principle and then desires 
to use it, he desires to obtain more from its use than he will attain. That is, the 
desire “‘to stop desiring more than will be attained”’ is itself a desire for more than 
will be attained. Then, also, the desire to stop this desire to stop desiring is a 
desire for more than will be attained. Thus, one is involved dialectically in an 
ever-deepening predicament from which escape is impossible, unless one follows 
Gotama’s advice. 

Gotama’s solution, “the middle way,” is not just a golden mean between 
extremes, as in Greek philosophy, and is not just a moderate or temperate path 
between debauchery and mortification. Basically, it is the way between desiring 
what will not be attained and desiring to stop desire for what will not be attained. 
Or, to state it differently, it is the way between desiring things (including desires) 
to be more than they are or less than they are with respect to any way that they 
are. This amounts to saying that, in order to be happy, one must be willing to 
accept things as they are. Now if it occurs to some that “‘accepting things as 
they are” results in conservatism, laziness, backwardness, and boredom, let it 
be noted that “‘are’”’ here refers to all tenses of the verb “to be” or, for that mat- 
ter, all tenses of all verbs. It means accepting the past for what it was and the 
future for what it will be. If there is to be change, then be willing to accept 


* Prepared for and presented at the New Mexico Philosophical Society’s Summer Insti- 

tute of Philosophy (Colloquium on Aesthetics), Taos, New Mexico, August 11 and 12, 1956. 

1 This view is developed in my Philosophy of the Buddha (New York, 1957), resulting from 

rs year’s study as Fulbright Research Scholar in Buddhist Philosophy at the University of 
angoon. 
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change. If one actually has a desire to change things, then one should not have 
the additional frustrated desire not to have this desire to change things. It is 
true that those who are conservative and lazy may feel their conservatism and 
laziness justified by this principle, but the radical also may use it if he wishes, 
since it can be employed with equal effect in justifying a desire to progress. 

Permit me to illustrate how the principle of the middle way is used by Gotama 
to demonstrate why unhappiness results from ‘‘greed for views” regarding meta- 
physical questions. Consider the common desire for a next life. If you desire a 
next life and there is a next life, no problem exists. If you desire a next life and 
there is no next life, you will be frustrated. If you desire no next life and there is 
no next life, no problem exists. If you desire no next life and there is a next life, 
you will be frustrated. In absence of certainty regarding a next life, the important 
thing concerning happiness is not whether there is or is not a next life but whether 
or not you are willing to accept what will be no matter how it will be. 

What does all this have to do with aesthetics? Aesthetics is concerned with art 
and beauty. Art, whatever other characteristics it must have, is at least artificial 
in the sense that it is man-made. It is instrumental in producing experiences of 
beauty. Beauty, however, consists in the enjoyment of intrinsic value—value 
which is good in itself, in contrast with instrumental value, which is good for 
something else. Artistic values are instrumental; the value enjoyed in experienc- 
ing beauty is intrinsic. Art is said to be beautiful when it produces enjoyment of 
intrinsic value. 

The prejudices of Western aestheticians require that beauty have at least an 
additional characteristic. George Santayana, for example, has defined beauty as 
“pleasure objectified.’? That is, beauty is intrinsic value which appears as if 
embodied in an object. Hence an object, either a dream object or a real object, is 
necessary to experiencing beauty. But Buddhist aestheticians, if not all Oriental 
aestheticians, do not require this additional characteristic. The sharp division of 
experience into subject and object presupposed by almost all Western thinkers 
appears unwarranted to most Oriental philosophers. Although Westerners tend 
to prefer realism and to locate both reality and intrinsic value in objects, and 
Easterners incline toward subjectivism and seeking both reality and intrinsic 
value within the self, many Oriental aestheticians conceive intrinsic value in 
such a way that the distinction between subject and object is not only irrelevant 
but even a hindrance to its enjoyment. If the term beauty is reserved for “‘pleas- 
ure objectified,” then another aesthetic term must be found to designate the 
enjoyment of self, or enjoyment in which the distinction between subject and 
object is irrelevant. Orientals have a term for this, namely, Nirvana or Nibbana. 
Western aestheticians are faced with the alternative either of extending the mean- 
ing of the term beauty to include what is meant by Nirvana or of admitting 
terminological inadequacy. The goal of life, for Buddhists, is aesthetic. It is 
the enjoyment of life itself as intrinsic value. How can this be done? By surround- 
ing oneself with art objects? No. At least this is not the most direct way. If life 
itself is intrinsic value to be enjoyed as such, and if attention to external things, 
including art objects, distracts one from enjoying life itself, then are they not 


* The Sense of Beauty (New York, 1896), p. 52. 
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only unnecessary but actually harmful to the extent that they prevent such 
enjoyment? If Nirvana is the goal, how is it to be achieved? Some Buddhist 
bhikkhus, like Hindu yogins, seek extinction of all desire through yoga-like 
meditation practices. The assumption here is that if all distractions are elimi- 
nated, life’s intrinsic value will remain unadulterated and hence aesthetic enjoy- 
ment will be perfect. 

Gotama, however, interpreted Nirvana as middle-wayedness, in this very life. 
The stem, sam, prefixed to each of the steps of the eightfold path, means tranquil, 
balanced, equanimous, undisturbed, even, smooth, effortless. It has been trans- 
lated, misleadingly, as “right belief, right resolve, right speech,” etc. Its meaning 
is middle-wayed belief, middle-wayed resolve, middle-wayed speech. This does 
not mean merely modest or moderate or temperate, but nirvanic belief, nirvanic 
resolve, nirvanic speech. Nirvana consists not in extinction of desire, but of 
desirousness, or of desire for what will not be attained. It consists in enjoyment 
of complete willingness to accept things as they are. It is enjoyment of this very 
life, nay, this very moment, as freed completely from frustration and anxiety. 
This is not just the best of all possible worlds, as with Leibniz. Most F :ddhists 
are not concerned about possible worlds. They are interested in actual worlds, 
and there is only one actual world, namely, this one, here and now. Nirvana is 
simply the complete willingness to accept this world as it is as the best of all 
actual worlds. This world, this life, is intrinsic value. Nirvana is the aesthetic 
enjoyment of what is as it is. 

Gotama was a humanist, explaining human misery and human happiness, and 
how to avoid the former and achieve the latter. Nirvana is the name for man’s 
aesthetic goal. When it is achieved, then “‘to whatever place you go, you shall go 
in comfort; wherever you stand, you shall stand in comfort; wherever you sit, 
you shall sit in comfort; and wherever you make your bed, you shall lie down in 
comfort.”? ‘Whenever one attains to the stage of deliverance entitled the Beauti- 
ful, one is then aware ‘Tis lovely.’ 

If Buddhist aestheticians find beauty in enjoyment of whatever is as it is, do 
they have no interest in line, shape, color, theme and variations, vividness, 
interestingness, expressiveness, or principles of harmony? The answer is that 
they have no objection to concern for such things so long as they do not distract 
from life’s basic business. One may be both a Buddhist and an artist. How? By 
being completely willing to accept himself as such. If he is an artist who wishes he 
were something else, he is far from Nirvana. But if he accepts himself and his 
situation so completely as the best of all actual worlds, he may well be enjoying 
Nirvana. If a Buddhist aesthetician is asked about the place of harmony in his 
view, he will not discourse about ratios and relationships. These are trivial as 
compared with more ultimate harmony. Life itself is harmonious when there is 
absence of conflict, of anxiety, of frustration. The ultimate aesthetic harmony is 
that harmony found in willingness to accept things (including desires) as they 
are. 


3 The Book of Gradual Sayings, trans. E. M. Hare (London, 1955), IV, 200. 
‘ Dialogues of the Buddha, trans. T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids (London, 1921), Part 
ITI, p. 32. 
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What about such art objects as pagodas, gold-leafed statues, temples, cary- 
ings? The reply: These are irrelevancies. They are the work of worshippers, not of 
philosophers. They are instruments made to serve those who think of religion as 
magical rather than as aesthetic, and as providing power to produce abnormal 
results. If the purpose of magic is to try to force things to be different from the 
way they are, then anyone who seeks to use magic thereby admits that he is not 
completely willing to accept things as they are. Nirvana is enjoyment of com- 
plete willingness to have things as they are, without magic and without pagodas, 
or, more precisely, with or without magic and with or without pagodas. The 
Buddhist aesthetician has no objection to magic or pagodas because he has no 
objection to anything. To object is to be unwilling to accept things as they are, 
and Nirvana is completely without unwillingness. 
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A RECONSIDERATION OF THE ROLE OF THEORY IN 
AESTHETICS—A REPLY TO MORRIS WEITZ 


LEWIS K. ZERBY 


In the September 1956 issue of this Journal, Morris Weitz published a very 
important and controversial article about aesthetics. It was such a basic article 
that philosophers must either agree with it or criticize it. Since I am convinced 
that there are fundamental difficulties in Weitz’s position, I feel obliged to answer 
it in print as I did verbally at the American Philosophical Association meeting 
where it was first read. 


I 


Professor Weitz proposes that we drop the theorist’s question, ““What is the 
nature of art?’”’ and ask instead the more fruitful question, ‘“‘What sort of con- 
cept is ‘art’?’”’ Following this comes the very important sentence, ‘Rather than a 
definition, let us try for a logical description of the actual employment of the 
concept.” 

In order to clarify the problem here illustrated, I should like to shift from 
aesthetics to the philosophy of science. Suppose we imagine a philosopher saying, 
“Tt is more fruitful to ask ‘What sort of concept is probability?’ than to ask 
‘What is the nature of probability?’ I do not think that we would be tempted 
to say to such a man, ‘“‘Probability is not a word and not a concept, though we 
may refer to probability by means of the word ‘probability’ and conceive it.” 

It seems clear to me that Weitz is not concerned with the word “art” as a 
grammarian might be concerned with it, nor is he concerned with the concept 
“art” as a logician might be concerned with it. Rather Weitz is concerned with 
the word “art”? as Carnap, for example, might be concerned with the word 
“probability.” Weitz says he wants to try for a “logical description of the actual 
employment of the concept ‘art.’ ’”’ He does not want to call this a definition, 
because as he uses the word “definition” it means Aristotelian real definitions. 


II 


For some reason or other, Weitz insists that in aesthetics “‘definition, recon- 
struction, and patterns of analysis are out of place since they distort, and add 
nothing to our understanding of art.”’ Let us look for a moment at this term 
“definition.” Is it not the case that Weitz is making a kind of definition of art in 
his answer to the question, “What is the logic of ‘x’ as a work of art?” And just 
as it seems to me that definition is in place, not only in aesthetics in general, but 
even in this particular paper by Weitz, so it seems to me that analysis is similarly 
in place. When Weitz says that “art’’ is both descriptive (like “chair’”’), and 
evaluative (like “good’’), it seems to me that he is clearly making an analysis. 

But perhaps Weitz is really telling us that this definition and analysis is not 
theory in aesthetics but just plain aesthetics. If this is so, I am at a loss to know 
his justification for his somewhat Pickwickian nominal definition of “theory,” a 
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definition that makes theory in aesthetics look very much like what we would 
ordinarily call art criticism. Perhaps I should ask what that part of aesthetics 
which is concerned with definition and analysis should be named, if we refuse to 
name it theory. 

It would seem to me that much of our trouble is in our different conceptions of 
definition. It strikes me that Weitz has put forward the sort of real definition 
for the term “real definition” that he objects to having theorists in aesthetics 
put forward for the term “art.” Is not the term “real definition” an open con- 
cept? Is it not indeed as expansive and as adventuresome as the concept “‘art”’? 
Why, then, should we make it a closed concept by defining it as ‘‘the statement 
of the necessary and sufficient properties” of the definiendum? By doing this 
are we not distorting and adding nothing to our understanding of definition? 
Such a definition, I am afraid, radically misconstrues the logic of the concept of 
definition and is doomed to failure. 

I am especially surprised to find Weitz taking this archaic view of real definition 
because in 1949 he was the author of a paper which took a very different view of 
the matter. This article, called “Analysis and Real Definition,” contained the 
following passage: 


Of course, real definition, at least as it has been conceived and accepted by the whole 
Aristotelian tradition has experienced much abuse, and deservedly, since it has been so 
completely tied up with the metaphysical view that what is being defined is certain fixed 
essences. But there is another sense of real definition, the common sense one, which is that 
kind of definition in which the properties of a given complex are enumerated; by properties is 
meant the elements or terms of a complex, together with their characteristics and the rela 
tions that obtain among them, and by complex, a fact or group of facts. 


Having written this in 1949, Weitz has strangely given up the common-sense 
notion of real definitions in order to return to the real-definition of the Aristotelian 
tradition. 

It is my own persuasion that the role of theory in aesthetics is to provide this 
sort of real definitions and that such definitions are far more than ‘‘summaries of 
argued-for recommendations to attend in certain ways to certain features of art.” 


Ill 


Since I am going to argue in this section that it is the role of theory in aesthet- 
ics to make definitions which clarify our understanding of art, I shall begin by 
discussing briefly several sorts of definition. The first sort, which Weitz calls real 
definitions, is of no help in modern aesthetics. But it is possible to think of real 
definitions as reported definitions or definitions in more or less general usage. In 
this sense of real definition we do not need to have a statement of the necessary 
and sufficient properties of the thing defined or a true claim about its essence. We 
need only have a definition actually in use. Contrasted with real definitions are 
nominal or stipulated definitions. Such definitions are statements of the author’s 
intent to use a term in the way the definition designates or stipulates. 

In addition to real and nominal definitions there are complete and incomplete 
definitions. Now I think Weitz is claiming rightly that traditional definitions of 
art are incomplete. We do not have any definition which completely defines the 
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term ‘art.’ This is part of what we mean by saying that ‘“‘art”’ is an open concept. 
However, I do not believe we should say that because we have no complete 
definition of art’s essence, we have no definition at all of art. Certainly many 
definitions about art and other things in aesthetics are nominal definitions; but 
I am inclined to think that if all these definitions were merely nominal, we would 
not be very interested in aesthetics; nor would we be very hopeful that a study of 
aesthetics would increase our understanding of art. While many of the definitions 
in aesthetics are nominal ones; I, for one, find a number of definitions which are 
substantially agreed upon and which I am willing to call real definitions, even if 
they are not universally agreed upon or complete. 

If we are to have any aesthetics at all, we must have some sort of definitions. 
Unless we have an understanding of the signification of the term “art,’’ how can 
we write histories, or sociologies, or criticisms of art? To clarify the meaning of 
the term “art” is a cognitive enterprise, and aesthetics insofar as it is a branch of 
philosophy can justify its existence only to the extent that it provides a unifying 
definition in terms of which art can be organized. The definitions in aesthetics 
serve for writers about art the sort of use served by theories in science. A theory 
in science is the name for an organizing principle, unifying device, or intellectual 
hatrack upon which one can hang generalizations or laws. Observations, hypoth- 
eses, and laws are made in terms of a physicalistic language or are reducible to 
such a language. No such reduction is required in the case of theories. Theories 
have value for science because they are useful in achieving structure and organi- 
zation. One does not speak of them as true or as false. One judges them rather as 
useful or not insofar as they are capable or incapable of providing unity to laws 
and observations contained in science. Likewise in aesthetics, definitions are 
valuable only if they provide a framework within which cognitive progress can 
be made in the study of art. 








MALRAUX: FROM THE HERO TO THE ARTIST 
REMY G. SAISSELIN 


How are we to explain that Malraux, preoccupied in his early novels with social 
action and violence, should today primarily interest himself with art? 

The truth is that Malraux’s concern with art is not new. Indeed, according to 
Frohock, Malraux’s interest in art preceded or paralleled his revolutionary 
activity.’ Let us not forget that in his youth, Malraux worked for an art-book 
editor, Kra, and that in his early twenties he led an expedition into the Cambo- 
dian jungles in search of Khmer statues. Thus already in his early twenties 
Malraux was active in fields related to art. 

Let us therefore rephrase our question: how is Malraux’s concern with social- 
revolutionary activity related to his interest in art? 

The link between these two interests might well be, what for want of a better 
term, we shall call the ‘‘Malrauxian hero.” What are the revolutionary heroes, 
like Tchen, Kyo, and Katow of La Condition humaine, really fighting for? To 
be sure, the Revolution; yet we cannot help but feel that the Revolution is 
merely the pretext for their personal activity and that Malraux’s heroes fight less 
for something tangible, like the new post-revolutionary world, than against 
something. This negative characteristic of the revolutionary is perhaps best 
exemplified by Garine, the central character of Les Conquérants. 

Garine, director of propaganda for the Communist party during the Chinese 
Revolution, should theoretically be fighting for the final social revolution sup- 
posed to bring mankind dignity. But Garine does not believe in the Revolution. 
For him, all of society, all forms of it, are absurd: 


I do not think society is evil, or susceptible of being changed; I think it is absurd. That is 
rather something else. Absurd. I don’t mean irrational. Even if society were transformed, 
it would not interest me. It is not the absence of justice in it which affects me, but something 
more profound, the impossibility, for me, to give my adhesion to any form of society what- 
soever.? 


What then is Garine looking for in his revolutionary activity? The narrator of 
Les Conquérants explains: 


What he sought among the anarchists and the extreme socialists . . . was the hope of a time 
of troubles. I have heard him often, upon his return from some meeting . . ., speak with 
contemptuous irony of the men he had just seen and who supposedly were working for the 
happiness of mankind: “‘Those idiots think they are in the right, that they have the truth. 
At present there is but one reason, one truth, which is not a joke: the most efficacious use 
of one’s strength”’ (p. 43). 


This is a most unorthodox position for a Communist. But Garine is of course 
no Communist; he merely happens to use his energy within the Communist 


1W. M. Frohock, André Malrauz and the Tragic Imagination (Stanford and Oxford U. 
P., 1952). 
2 Malraux, Remans (Ed. de la Pléiade), p. 46. 
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revolution. Garine does not even pretend to love the masses for whom he is 
fighting: 


...1 don’t like mankind. I don’t even like the poor, those, in short, for whom I am going to 


fight ... 

" have a preference for them, but simply because they are the underdogs. Yes, on the 
whole they have more courage and humanity than the others; these are the virtues of the 
vanquished. . . What is certain is that I have but disgust filled with hatred for the bour- 
geoisie whence I stem. As for the others, I know they would become abject once we would 
have triumphed together . . . (p. 51). 


Garine’s disdain is significant. It is that of a Nietzschean superman. Garine is 
really fighting for himself against Destiny. He is, like all of Malraux’s heroes, 
trying to overcome the human condition, anguish. Garine does it by plunging 
himself into revolutionary activity. Kyo and Katow in La Condition humaine do 
the same thing; however, they do believe that the Revolution will bring mankind 
dignity. Tchen, in the same novel, escapes anguish through terrorism, Ferral 
through erotic love, Gisors with opium, Clappique through clowning, and Kama- 
San by means of art. But they all, whatever way they choose, fight the same 
thing: Destiny felt in the heart as anguish. If some happen to be in the Com- 
munist party, it is merely because at that time, the 1920’s, that party was the 
one political organization engaged, so to say, in a metaphysical struggle appeal- 
ing to intellectuals like Kyo and Garine. The Communist Revolution apparently 
still meant something to men of their stamp. It was the heroic age of the Marxist 
Revolution, the pre-Thermidorian era. 

But Garine’s disdain for the people is significant for another reason: it is that 
of the modern humanist. Humanism it is in that humanism has never really been 
democratic, because it has ever concerned itself with the best in the best men, in 
short with excellence. It is a modern humanism because it is one of action rather 
than of reflection or contemplation; it is a humanism of the battlefield and of 
streetfighting, of heroic fraternity, rather than that of Montaigne’s tower. Finally 
let us note that this particular type of humanism is anti-bourgeois. 

Now, what does this have to do with art? 

Today the Communist ideal is, for most Western intellectuals, dead. It is a 
fact which began to dawn on the intellectuals in the 1930’s. And it is quite prob- 
able that Malraux, even though he flirted with the Communists, never was fooled 
by them. Today then, the Malrauxian hero would have to act within the national 
framework; it is something Malraux himself did during the Resistance. And the 
post-1939 Malrauxian hero on the level of reality, of history rather than fiction, 
is not Trotsky any more, but General de Gaulle. However, Malraux was ever 
athirst for the universal, and he knows that the national ideal, associated with 
bourgeois individualism, is dépassé and incapable of lending man significance. 
It was inevitable that Malraux search elsewhere for something on which he could 
found man’s dignity. For let us note that the revolutionaries of his novels attain 
dignity in their revolt against the human condition. Today this is no longer 
possible in the Communist Revolution. Consequently Malraux turned elsewhere: 
“After having sought the affirmation of man in individual action, then in a social 
action localized in history, it was natural that Malraux should seek other sym- 
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bols.’’? And these other symbols, upon which he would establish man’s significance 
and dignity, he found in the realm of art, whose hero was the artist: ““Malraux’s 
purpose is to discover a power in man which can lend significance to man’s 
destiny; no figure incarnates this power more victoriously than does the artist” 
(Picon, p. 103). 

The artist, according to Malraux, performs the same gestures, or acts, as the 
revolutionary hero: he fights destiny, and is, like the revolutionary, a stranger in 
society. Malraux’s artist is most likely also to be anti-bourgeois. Indeed Malraux 
carries over into the Voix du Silence his condemnation of the bourgeoisie. And 
just as the great breaking point of history which gave rise to the revolutionaries is 
the 19th century, so the great dividing-line in the realm of art is that same cen- 
tury. The modern artist and the revolutionary are brothers against Destiny. 

Why? Because a conflict of values separates the artist-revolutionary and the 
bourgeoisie. And this conflict arose in the 19th century: 


For the first time, in the 19th century, artists and men of power ceased to hold the same 
values in common. 

The abuse heaped upon the bourgeois by the artist of that period seems at times curious 
and often childish, because the artist misunderstood his dislike of the bourgeois. To be 
sure, the bourgeois was a stranger to art; but had the aristocrat always well understood 
art? Were Géricault, Delacroix, Corot, Manet venerated at Court; were they by the working 
class? Would the workers show a passion for Courbet? In truth the artist respected in the 
past which exalted him, as in the Revolution, an order of things linked to certain values, In 
his eyes the power of the bourgeoisie was a usurpated power, not because it had not been 
conquered fully, but because it was unjustified.‘ 


The artists refused to accept bourgeois society because it could not lend man 
significance; because it could not give form to spiritual values. Christianity had 
been able to do that before the 17th century. But it is no longer capable of it. 
For Malraux, Christianity today is dying, a fact testified to by its inability to 
translate its values into a great style: 


The incapacity of modern civilization to give form to its spiritual values appears each day 
more fully. Even by way of Rome. Where once rose cathedrals are now being miserably 
erected pseudo-Romanesque and pseudo-Gothic churches, and the modern church where 
Christ is absent (Les Voiz .. ., p. 493). 


We see that the situation of the modern artist is no different from that of his 
19th century predecessor. He is a stranger in our society. However, unlike the 
revolutionary, he does not necessarily act against it in terms of violence. He 
may, to be sure, satirize our society. But compared to the action of the revolu- 
tionary, the gesture of the artist surpasses it in significance. One might say that 
the artist according to Malraux is all of the Malrauxian heroes incarnate in one 
type of individual. 

The artist’s answer to Destiny, to man’s anguish, is not a partial one, like that 
of Kyo, Tchen, or Gisors; it is more than just one possible way out of anguish. 
The artist’s answer is the ultimate one and his survival is more assured than that 
of the revolutionary hero. Saint-Just and Trotsky, by giving meaning to their 


3 Gaétan Picon, Malrauz par lui-méme (Ed. du Seuil), p. 99. 
4 André Malraux, Les Voiz du Silence (Paris, 1951), p. 482. 
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lives, have achieved some sort of immortality, but eventually they will be re- 
membered only by a few historians. But the artist who creates a style does more 
than survive in the manner of the man of action on the historical level: 


The gesture of the artist escapes the narrow confines of the revolutionary act and is an 
answer not so much to social oppression as to metaphysical domination: it is a universal 
gesture. More than any other act, it escapes death: a work of art is not eternal, but the 
continuity of creative activity, subjecting the individual work to new lives and metamor- 
phoses, is like a mirage of eternity (Picon, p. 103). 


It is this appreciation of the work of art which led Malraux to his definition of 
art, a definition founded upon his own heroic concept of man. In Picon’s words: 


Artistic creativity is an unforeseeable creation of forms which privileged individuals trans- 
mit to each other, and which they transform. Creative genius is not determined by the 
collective reality; it is neither the expression nor the consequence of the society which it 
renders famous (p. 105). 


The words individus privilégiés defining the artist are significant. But so too is 
the denial of the artistic worth of the collectivity for the artist. Once more we 
find the aristocratic note predominating Malraux’s concept; but this time this 
aristocratism determines not the hero, but the artist. Indeed Garine’s contempt 
for the masses comes to mean, in Les Voix du Silence, contempt for what Malraux 
calls l'art d’assouvissement. The great artists are thus envisaged as aristocrats of 
the mind, like Garine or Kyo. But though like the former the artist may disdain 
the people, or at least the popular taste, yet, like Kyo, the artist nevertheless 
fights for the masses in that he overcomes the human condition, and doing so, 
gives dignity to all men. 

What then is art for Malraux? ‘Art is an anti-destiny” (Les Voiz . . ., p. 637). 
It is, so to say, man’s fist held up in defiance to the heavens, and held in vain, for 
man knows he shall eventually be vanquished. And so do Malraux’s heroes; 
they are always in a losing fight, and like all mankind, will some day be van- 
quished and forgotten: 


Some day, no doubt, before the arid wastelands or the spaces reconquered by the forest, no 
one will guess the amount of intelligence which man had imposed upon the shapes of earth 
by erecting the stones of Florence in the great swaying of the olive trees of Tuscany. Noth- 
ing will remain of the great palaces which saw Michael Angelo exasperated with Raphaél 
pass by; nothing will be left of those little Parisian cafés where Renoir sat with Cézanne and 
Van Gogh with Gauguin. The God of Solitude is as victorious as the God of Hosts; and men 
do not ignore all that since they exist and know they must die (Les Voiz . . ., p. 638). 


However, and all of his novels testify to this, Malraux maintains that man’s 
greatness is precisely in this hopeless struggle. Man gives the best of himself 
precisely in a hopeless situation. This struggle, on the universal plane, is rep- 
resented by art. It is mankind’s answer to that “eternal silence of infinite space” 
which haunted Pascal. It is in this gesture of the artist that mankind’s nobility 
resides, all the more so because it is gratuitous: 

. . . it is noble and well that the animal who knows he must die tears from the irony of the 


nebulae the music of the spheres and that he projects it at the mercy of Fortune across 
those centuries upon which he imposes unknown words (Les Voiz . . ., pp. 639-640). 
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Thus has Malraux peregrinated from revolutionary activity to the world of 
art, which is for him the new absolute. He has in his lifetime effected, with certain 
significant differences, what the romantics of 1830-1848 did one hundred years 
ago: give up the Revolution for the sake of Art. Malraux did not really ever give 
up the Revolution. He transformed it, or transferred it to another plane. He did 
not give up the Revolution for Art-for-Art’s-sake, but for the sake of Art against 
Destiny. The Revolution, betrayed on earth, has been metamorphosed into 
what Camus has called the “‘metaphysical revolt.”” And such a metamorphosis 
was possible because Malraux made of the revolutionary, an artist. 
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A NOTE ON KANT’S ARTISTIC INTERESTS 


RUDOLPH H. WEINGARTNER 


Aesthetics, like the Symphony, has several fathers. And as surely as Papa 
Haydn is one of the fathers of the latter, so Immanuel Kant is one of the sires of 
modern aesthetics. Aesthetics theorizes about beauty, sublimity, and such; but 
in more recent times there has been particular interest in the applications of 
such concepts to the realm of art. Kant, however, did not believe in applications. 
Undoubtedly it was something in his well-advertised pietistic background that 
led him to remark that “...if we are dealing with .. . lasting instruction and 
determination of people’s minds to an accurate knowledge, . . . it is unworthy 
of so important a business, to allow a trace of any luxuriance of wit and imagina- 
tion to appear.”! The Critique of Judgment is nothing, if not important business. 
Kant lived up to his maxim of austerity: very few illustrations and examples are 
permitted to luxuriate in its pages. 

With the help of the exemplary scholarship of Karl Vorlinder,? I should like 
to help remedy this deficiency by offering a brief summary of Kant’s likes and 
dislikes in the arts. 

Among poets, Kant liked Wieland and Frederick of Prussia. He did not ap- 
prove of Klopstock’s “broken, Polish style.’”’ He liked Pope and praised the 
Essay on Man, saying that “this book has sought to animate the art of poetry 
with reason.” 

Next to nothing is known about Kant’s taste in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. In the oldest biography of Kant, Borowski reports that ‘‘besides the 
engraving of J.-J. Rousseau which was in his living room, nothing of that sort 
was found in his house.” Judging from this and similar evidence, it is safe to 
conclude that in the graphic arts Kant’s judgment was impartial and unbiased. 

A little more can be reported about Kant’s interest in music. A visitor to his 
house in 1795 (Wisianski) relates the following: ‘“‘An adagio for harpsichord and 
flageolet . . . he found not merely indifferent, but repugnant. However, with the 
cover of the harpsichord open and sounding at full strength, he liked the instru- 
ment immensely, especially when a symphony with full orchestra was being 
imitated.” (It would seem that Kant tended to succumb to the charm rather than 
to the beauty of music.) It is also known that the elderly Kant thoroughly en- 
joyed listening to the military music of the guard which passed his house on the 
way to and from the castle. 

Yet somehow, all of this information is unsatisfactory; it is general and it is 
vague. If we add the information that the virtuoso Goldberg made his home in 
K6nigsberg, we still know only what Kant might have heard and what he might 
have liked. The information about to be imparted goes beyond the careful re- 

' Critique of Judgment, Bernard translation (New York, 1951), p. 171. 


* Cf. the chapter ‘Kant und die Kunst” in Karl Vorlinder, J. Kant, der Mann und das 
Werk, I, 374 ff., for the information and quotations presented here. 
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search of the good Vorlinder. In the tradition of diligent German scholarship, 
it is detailed, complete, and minute. 

Kant’s favorite song—he once called it “the highest of musical compositions— 
of its kind’’—is a drinking song entitled, Crown with a Garland the Dear, Full Cup. 
And here, revealed for the first time to philosophical readers, is how it goes: 


RHEINWEINLIED* 
Words: Matthias Claudius (1775) Music: Johann André (1776) 
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Lack of space prevents me from including the rest of Herrn Claudius’ stanzas; 
but so that the reader will not fret about the end (he is surely too occupied with 
his own research to go directly to the sources), here is the last, the ninth, of the 
favorite verses: 


So drink it then, and let us all the time 
Enjoy ourselves and merry be! 

But if we knew where sadly someone pined, 
We should give the wine to him! 


But is this really the song which Kant liked so well? If it were not, why should 
Professor Rhesa have written a new verse to fit the melody of the Rheinweinlied? 
In 1824, K6nigsberg commemorated the 100th anniversary of its most famous 
citizen. The festivities were joyous: the assembled faculty and students of the 
university, including friends and guests, raised their voices to sing the new words 
to the master’s favorite melody. Now, a little late perhaps, the reader is invited 
to join in: 

Er schlummert sanft im Hiigel der Zypressen 
Hier an des Pregels Rand. 


Singt, Freunde, singt, soll keine Zeit vergessen 
Den teuren Namen Kant! 








3 Ludwig Erk, Deutscher Liederschatz (Leipzig, n.d.), I, 14. 























LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


I have read Dr. Willard E. Arnett’s article, ‘‘“Santayana and the Fine Arts” (JAAC XVI, 
No. 1) in which he refers to an article of mine called ‘‘Santayana’s Mistrust of Fine Art’’ 
(JAAC XIV, No. 3). May I express my appreciation to Dr. Arnett for the interest he has 
shown in my article and the pains he has taken to bring forward a number of objections? 
My own belief is that the differences brought out within the two articles occur because Dr. 
Arnett is talking about the fine arts as Santayana wished they would be and I am talking 
about the fine arts as Santayana found them. Dr. Arnett presents every hope Santayana 
held for the fine arts. I present the context of the revulsions Santayana had when he saw 
the fine arts in themselves and thereby ineligible for his moral program. Inasmuch as to- 
gether the two articles show these two almost reciprocal perspectives, the circumstance 
that both are available seems a happy one. 

However Dr. Arnett’s objections call for a reply, even though I disclaim responsibility 
for several inferences he has made from premises outside of the area which the article ex- 
plores and impertinent to that area. Limitations of space will make the reply incomplete. 
Yet most of the principal points involved can be covered and the treatment of these may 
indicate the sort of defense that would be carried on with respect to the remainder. The 
points selected for comment are: the relation of fine art to rational art, the aesthetic atti- 
tude, and the imagination and its use. It is granted that the case of architecture will provide 
an exception to many of the comments. 

Subject to correction by him, I see Dr. Arnett as willing to believe that Santayana’s 
“rational art includes fine art.”’ I am willing to believe Santayana wished fine art would 
change so he could give it the blessing he reserves for rational art. I am not willing to believe 
fine art as Santayana encountered it in all but a few cases is included in his conception of 
rational art. Santayana’s conditions of utility and harmonious integration with other 
activities prescribe a moral and ontological burden too heavy for almost all fine art. Santa- 
yana says “‘To exalt fine art into a truly ideal activity we should have to knit it more closely 
with other rational functions, so that to beautify things might render them more useful and 
to represent them imaginatively might be to see them in their truth.”’ Santayana also points 
out that fine art would not produce settlement of the harmony required in his rational 
ideal: ‘‘. . . of all premature settlements the most premature is that which the fine arts are 
wont to establish. A harmony in appearance only, one that touches the springs of nothing 
and has no power to propagate itself, is so partial a good that we may justly call it an illu- 
sion.”’ 

On the basis of the fifth paragraph of his article, I see Dr. Arnett as willing to believe 
that the aesthetic attitude as conceived by Santayana has direct bearing on fine art. I am 
unwilling to share this belief. I believe that the direct bearing of the aesthetic attitude in 
Santayana’s terms is toward the aesthetic value, beauty, (with ulterior bearing on rational 
living and happiness) and that Santayana makes it as difficult for fine art to participate in 
the value, beauty, as for fine art to enter the precincts of rational art. The locus of beauty 
for Santayana is within a kind of pleasure depending on a specified organic experience and 
not on an object of fine art. Santayana says “‘. . . I think a lover of beauty will soon turn 
his back on concert halls and museums, and take to the fields.’’ Moreover he alienates the 
aesthetic attitude from objects of fine art. He says: ‘‘There are portentous works, like those 
of Michael Angelo or Tintoretto, to which everyone will assign a high rank .. . but the 
interest and wonder they arouse may rarely . . . pass into a true glimpse of the beautiful. ’ 

I see Dr. Arnett as willing to believe without qualification that Santayana saw no conflict 
between the rational and imaginative faculties. I am willing to believe with qualification 
that Santayana saw no conflict between the rational and imaginative faculties, the qualifi- 
cation being that, in the case of nearly all fine art as he encounters it, his great expectations 
for imagination and its confluence with rational functioning are absent. Santayana defi- 
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nitely advocates the presence and use of imagination among rational arts, but imagination 
loses his support when it is not propitious and thereby not instrumental to a moral goal. 
He says: “... imagination is an irresponsible principle ... everything in the real world may 
turn out to be disposed otherwise than as it would wish. . .[{imagination] seeks to reduce herself 
to conformity with existence . . . she begins to feign that she demanded nothing but what 
she finds. Thus she loses her honesty and freedom . . . forfeits that symbolic truth, that 
inner property, which gave her a moral value.” For Santayana, in the case of nearly all fine 
art excepting that of ‘‘three philosophical poets,’’ imagination ends in an intransitive 
figment, ungearable to a moral ideal and thus lost to the life of reason. Santayana extolled 
the rare piece of fine art which would provide an imaginative value moving in a moral 
direction. At the same time he would not allow any fine art to stand by itself as an imagi- 
native value. To be granted approval by Santayana imagination had to coalesce with the 
kind of intelligence that would foreshadow moral events in a rational form and also open 
the gates to the realm of truth. On the above grounds I hold that fine art was not acceptable 
to Santayana as a value of the imagination. This is not the same as saying Santayana did 
not allow imagination to have value. 

In spite of Dr. Arnett’s eloquence and erudition I still believe that Santayana, with a 
demeanor combining that of a puritan and a proletarian, mistrusted most fine art and made 
it a pariah and a whipping boy. In that position it enhanced his doctrines. If he had dared 
to view fine art as having intrinsic merit, his system of philosophy would have been hope- 
lessly upset. 

JEROME ASHMORE 


REVIEWS 


CastTE.LuI, Enrico (ed.). Filosofia e Simbolismo. Scritti di T. W. Adorno, S. Breton, F. Bianco, 
A. Gianquinto, F. McGuinness, K. Kerenyi, T. Munro, A. Plebe, E. Przywara, J. Pucelle, 
R. Pucci in Archivio di Filosofia; Rome, 1956, Organo dell’Istituto di Studi Filosofici, 
pp. 308. 

These essays on “‘symbolism’’ range from F. Branco’s comments on ‘‘Myth, Symbol, 
Existence”’ in the theology of the ‘‘demythologizing’’ R. Bultmann and his opponent J. 
Schniewind to a discussion of the logical symbolism of Wittgenstein by F. McGuinnzss 
(Oxford). Some are concerned with art and aesthetics. Thus STaNisLas Breton, C. P. refers 
in ‘‘SSymbolisme et imagination de la matiére”’’ to the theory of poetic imagination of Gaston 
Bachelard, who distinguishes ‘‘formal’”’ and ‘‘material’’ imagination. The latter gives the 
poetic work its ‘‘density”’ and ‘‘night-background,”’ its ‘‘dynamism’’; its ‘“‘profundity’”’ is 
‘“unfathomable,”’ its ‘‘sense of buoyancy,’’ “‘inexhaustible.’’ He constructs a typology of 
poetic temperaments and visualizes a relationship between them and the doctrine of the 
four elements and the four temperaments. ‘‘The souls that dream under the sign of fire, 
water, air, and the earth are different’’: ‘‘. . . the one who listens to a brook does not under- 
stand the one that hears the song of the flames.’’ We can talk, he contends, about the “‘aes- 
thetics of fire,”’ the ‘‘psychology of fire,’’ and the ‘“‘morals of fire.’ With Poe ‘‘water becomes 
a subject of reverie’’; the symbol of air (z.e., of ascension) is visible in the works of Shelley, 
Balzac, Rilke, and Nietzsche ‘‘whose images have a vertical dynamism.’’ On, the other 
hand, the poet Lautréamont is dominated by animal affectivity (fear and aggression). 
Systems of thought outside of poetry could be erected on such a basis. 

Tuomas Munro’s ‘“‘The Psychological Basis of Symbolism in the Arts’’ is known to the 
readers of this Journal as ‘“‘Suggestion and Symbolism in the Arts’’ (Dec. 1956). Here two 
kinds of psychological association (similarity and contiguity) are used as the over-all inte- 
grating principle of symbolism. Simple ‘‘mimesis’’ (especially at home in painting and 
sculpture) issues in ‘‘analogy’’ which is “‘broader, being partial, abstract resemblance.” 
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In art it carries emotional associations and attitudes from one image to another. Correlation 
by ‘‘contiguity”’ leads to such symbols as ‘‘breath’”’ representing ‘“‘life’’ or ‘‘soul.’’ In lan- 
guage symbols acquire an “‘arbitrary,”’ ‘‘conventional’”’ character while the more ancient 
ones are more ‘‘ambiguous”’ in meaning. In literature, linguistic symbolism becomes a 
vehicle of other kinds of symbolism. The symbolism of writing develops from pictographs 
and mimetic representation. A symbolic story is called ‘‘allegory.’’ Mimetic suggestion 
operates between images of the same sense. 

In ‘Music and Language in Their Relationship in Present-Day Composing’ Tx. W. 
Avorno (U. of Frankfurt/Main) deals with musical semantics: ‘‘Music is speech-like’’ but 
not a language, although it is a sequence of articulated sounds that are more than sound 
“expressing. .. something human...” “‘This sequence is akin to logic....It is not a 
system of signs, however.’’ It has ‘‘a theological aspect’’ as ‘‘demythologized prayer.”’ 
Modern music may be conceived as a revulsion against this speech-like aspect overstressed 
by Richard Wagner. But this reaction may be overdone and may lead to a muscial construc- 
tivism which eliminates genuine, inspired composing and works through unfeeling, objec- 
tive, mathematical principles and devices which issue in deadly montony. Thus antilingui- 
cism may be self-defeating. 

ARMANDO PLEBE (U. of Rome) deals with the initial irrationalism of the symbolism of the 
Pythagoreans. To them the symbol was ‘‘a magical and unexplainable expression of the 
invisible.’? He then proceeds to the analysis of their concept of ‘‘tropes’’ (tropos). The 
Catholic philosopher Erich Przywara, S.J. sees in his “Image, Simile, Symbol, Myth, 
Mysterion, Logos’’ two great divisions of Western philosophy, one “purely conceptual. . . 
from Descartes to Hegel . . . the other imagistic from early Augustinism to the Romantics 
especially Baader . . . so that the imagistic transcendentalism of Klages—directed against 
the conceptual transcendentalism of European idealism—was only an after-effect of 
Baader.”’ There is also a ‘‘Phenomenological Analysis of Cognition and the Symbol’’ by 
RaFFAELE Pucci, an essay on “‘Language and the Possible’ by JEAN PucELLE (U. de Poi- 
tiers), and ‘‘The Problem of Schematism in Analytic Philosophy”’ by ALBERTO GIANQUINTO. 
The English and German texts are accompanied by Italian translations. 

Max RIESER 


PanpEy, K. C. Western Aesthetics. Banaras, 1956, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
pp. xxxvii + 612, 20-0-0 RS. 

Western Aesthetics is the second volume of a proposed three-volume study, Comparative 
Aesthetics, by Dr. Pandey. Volume I dealt with Indian aesthetics; volume III will be a 
detailed comparison of Indian aesthetic theory with Western thought. The present volume, 
as the title suggests, is a survey of Western aesthetics. For Western readers, though, its 
primary interest may lie more in its indications of Indian thought than in its discussions of 
Western theories. Though Dr. Pandey states that the book deals only with those Western 
theories which have a marked similarity to Indian thought, the range of Indian aesthetic 
theory may be indicated by the fact that nearly every major Western writer from Plato to 
Hegel is at least mentioned and there are lengthy chapters on Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Descartes, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Croce. The primary directions of Indian 
thought are perhaps revealed by the emphasis given different Western views, e.g., as much 
space is devoted to Plotinus as to all of British aesthetics or all of Western aesthetics after 
Hegel, and Hegel is accorded much more space than any other single figure. 

The idea of Western Aesthetics is commendable. A contribution to intercultural under- 
standing, and perhaps to aesthetic theory, might be made by either a sensitive discussion of 
Western thought from an Indian point of view or a clear, accurate, readable survey which 
might serve to acquaint Indian students and thinkers with Western views. Regrettably 
Western Aesthetics is neither of these. Its interpretations of Western thought are too often 
mere uncritical echoes of Bosanquet, Croce, or Gilbert and Kuhn; where primary sources are 
examined the treatment is mechanical, frequently superficial, and sometimes misleading. 
There are few, if any, crosscultural insights which might provoke reconsideration of what 
have become conventional and habitual interpretations and views. The readability of the 
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book is greatly impaired by its being divided into hundreds of subsections, some of them 
only a sentence or two long, a method which leads to endless unnecessary repetition. Quota- 
tions are frequently inaccurate, with no indication given of passages omitted or order 
changed. 
ALEXANDER SESONSKE 
PEPPER, STEPHEN C. The Work of Art. Bloomington, 1955, Indiana University Press, pp. 183 
$3.00. 

The group of essays which comprise this volume are based on lectures given in 1953 at 
the Powell Foundation at Indiana University and ‘‘on other lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of California.’”’ They are, Professor Pepper informs the reader in his preface, a 
sequel to his 1949 Harvard lectures, published as The Basis of Criticism in the Arts, and 
they deal with a problem there ‘‘opened up”’ but not, he says, in that work carried to a 
satisfactory conclusion. This is the problem of the work of art: what is it? 

In the history of aesthetics, occupied mainly with aesthetic value and aesthetic experi- 
ence, Pepper finds, ‘‘the object that has that value or produces that experience has been 
largely neglected.’’ In the present volume he intends to remedy that neglect, and the critical 
reader can agree that that intention has been fulfilled. The ‘“‘proper object’? which Pepper 
hopes to have found ‘‘at last,”’ if not quite a brand new discovery, does emerge here in a 
clearer focus and a more orderly description than in any attention given to it heretofore. 
The main features of what can be manageably called ‘‘the work of art’’ are closely analyzed 
and convincingly and concretely exhibited. Some considerable questions and difficulties 
of relationship and detail remain, but the main features stand clearly drawn and will have 
to be kept in view in any further analyses. 

To begin with, Pepper points out the multiple ambiguity of reference of the term ‘‘work 
of art”’ and illustrates in showing how difficult and frustrating it is, without clarification, to 
say what and where a specific work of art, for example, Breughel’s ‘‘Winter,’’ really is. This 
realization of ambiguity, the realization ‘‘that we are not dealing in this area with one 
object but with a little nest of related objects,” is, he says, “‘the first step in clarification of 
the problem.”’ ‘‘If we think that there must be only one object of aesthetic interest and this 
is the work of art, we shall find ourselves blocked at the start by the competition of several 
aesthetic objects each of which is making its own vigorous and legitimate claim to the title.” 
The analysis which follows aims to identify, describe, and interrelate the objects in this 
nest. 

Before going on to review this analysis, however, I make note of a difficulty which ex- 
plicitly never gets straightened out, though implicitly perhaps it is taken care of by simply 
dropping the point which causes it. The difficulty arises in the passage just quoted, in which 
the ‘‘several objects’’ in the “‘little nest”’ are described as each ‘‘making its own vigorous 
and legitimate claim to the title,’ the work of art. This implies a kind of pluralism which 
Pepper in the main line of his findings does not in fact maintain and which thus causes an 
initial misdirection to the reader. In the sequel the so-called ‘‘several objects’’ prove to be 
not as here indicated separate objects in the nest, each making its own legitimate claim, 
but rather, aesthetically speaking at least, mutually essential components or ingredients of 
the nest. The difficulty results, it seems, from using a figurative explanation which is itself 
ambiguous to resolve the ambiguity which is the object of analysis. However, if the passage 
is simply forgotten it causes no further trouble in what follows. 

Perhaps, too, this is the parenthetical place to notice an example or two of ‘‘small points” 
which trouble the way in following the search for the “‘proper object,’’ which is the “‘big 
point’’ of Pepper’s effort—and I should say right off, achievement. 

I have trouble in understanding Pepper’s saying that in studies about works of art issues 
are not “over what one spectator may have perceived. . . issues arise over whether the 
spectator should not have perceived something more or different”’ (p. 35). Now, if we amend 
the phrase “‘should not have perceived” to read “should or should not have perceived” 
(as the sense seems to allow) then it is precisely an issue ‘‘over what one spectator may 
have perceived.’’ And what else could the issue be and still be an aesthetic issue at all? A 
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second example of what makes difficult understanding concerns the question whether the 
ultimate aesthetic object is capable of being immediately experienced. The answer is yes 
but ‘‘not in one single perception’? (ever?) but in ‘“‘an intuitive sense of a per- 
ceptual whole. . . .’’ What is the difference between ‘‘a single perception”’ and an “‘intuitive 
sense of a perceptual whole’’? There are other such questions which come up along the way, 
but I leave them to go on to central matters. 

In the nest of things, then, which constitutes the complex referent of the term ‘‘the work 
of art,’”’ Pepper discriminates three components. They are: (1) The object, generally physi- 
eal, which is ordinarily thought of simply as the work of art but which Pepper identifies as 
the ‘“‘vehicle’’ and describes functionally as ‘‘the continuous enduring control object’’; (2) 
the immediate sensuous responses stimulated by the physical work, which he calls the 
object of perceptual immediacy; and (3) the object of criticism, the resultant of funded and 
fused perceptual immediacies and described as ‘‘a dispositional property of the vehicle”’ 
brought out in progressive and selective, relevant perception. 

The analysis as a whole eventuates in the last of these three, the object of criticism, as 
strictly the object of aesthetic value and as therefore the proper object of aesthetic experi- 
ence, what we enjoy and talk about and judge when we are aesthetically occupied with a 
work of art. It is the search for this object and in the discrimination of it from the physical 
object and the immediate perceptual object, with both of which it has often been confused 
that the main intent and chief interest of the book lies. 

What Pepper is primarily concerned to prove is that this object, the object of criticism, is 
a factual object as stable and as subject to description as the physical object and that value 
judgments of it are accordingly cognitive and verifiable. The process of proof leads him into 
a chapter (Chapter 2, “‘Can a Judgment of Beauty be True?’’), arguing his stand against 
the emotive theory of value judgment and into another chapter (Chapter 5, ‘‘A Reply to 
Extreme Relativists in Criticism’’), in which he argues against the absolute rela- 
tivist (represented by George Boas and his essay on the ‘‘Mona Lisa’’) that value 
(aesthetic) judgments can be true “irrespective of the perceptual limitations of particular 
spectators and irrespective of the failure of the object to conform to the particular cultural 
pattern of the critic.” 

The factuality of the whole aesthetic complex lies, for Pepper, in the factuality of each of 
its component parts, in the objective stimulus object, in the direct sensuous and perceptual 
responses to it, and equally in the total dispositional property of it. Only the latter is in 
serious question in the disagreements between Pepper and the emotivists and relativists 
Pepper’s basic appeal against them is in terms of relevance, fullness, and normality of aes- 
thetic response. Fundamental to his arguments but not especially controversial are the 
concepts taken from Dewey of funding and fusion, the idea that a later experience of an 
object is a qualitative accretion and blending of successive past experiences of it. 

The problem may be put as follows: Granting the existence of a reasonably stable physi- 
cal work (the vehicle), and a discerning experience of it (the immediate perceptual object), 
and a funded and fused resultant of successive experiences (the enriched perceptual object), 
the question then arises as to the status of disagreements in affecting experience (apprecia- 
tion) and evaluative judgment (criticism) between different observers and critics all of 
whom have qualified in the steps indicated. How can we say that one enriched experience 
eventuates in a more genuine work of art than another, and how can we say that one critical 
judgment is true and a disagreeing one false? 

Pepper’s answer seems to be that if the responses are indeed normal, relevant, and com- 
plete, there will in fact be no such disagreements. Short of that, disagreements are always 
likely to occur, but they are not in principle incorrigible. These being short can be dis- 
covered. That is to say, there is an ideal experience and it can be known in kind if not real- 

ized in specific complete actuality. Evidence for it is given in the repeated confirmations 
which various long-span experiences give to a particular enduring work such as Breughel’s 
“Winter” or the “Mona Lisa.”’ The method of finding it can also be shown analytically. For 
any particular response to any particular work, its relevance or irrelevance can be deter- 
mined, and that in two ways, both necessary. First by a stimulus test, which requires that 
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the vehicle must contain the direct stimulus ‘‘of a sensory quality for normal response”’ 
and, second, by an “‘internal reference test,’’ which requires that ‘‘the associative anticipa- 
tions aroused by the sensory material are so organized as to confirm the anticipations over 
and over again.”’ “Both,” says Pepper, ‘‘are subject to verification.”’ And with that there 
may be no reason to disagree. But the important point is that agreement here dves not 
close the issue between him and the emotivists and relativists. It does not because that 
agreement does not reach the final object of dispute, namely, the object of criticism. Verifi- 
cation by the stimulus test establishes only that respecting a particular painting, for ex- 
ample, these lines, these colors, and this texture are in fact objectively there to normal 
sensation; verification by the internal reference test establishes only that these shapes do 
in fact in the given cultural convention represent ‘‘men, animals, trees, snow and ice’”’ and 
associatively do suggest cold, distance, and certain social activities. 

The question which remains is whether these agreed sensations of lines and shapes, and 
these accepted interpretations of men, animals, and things, and these admitted associations 
of cold, distance, etc., give rise to an aesthetic value experience of an objectively determin- 
able and measurable character—whether the latter has the same status of fact as each of 
the former. 

The key to objective factuality for Pepper is normality. He has used it to fix the physical 
and perceptual object, and he uses it now in extension to fix the object of criticism. His three 
normalities, all of which operate to give the final object, are natural normality, cultural 
normality, and emotional normality, that is, normality of sense perception, of sharing tradi- 
tion, and of feeling satisfaction. In terms of the interest theory of value, which Pepper here 
uses, though later in accordance with his metaphysical pluralism he correlates it with other 
theories, the third normality, that of feeling or satisfaction, is the key to the complete 
aesthetic experience and therefore to the object of criticism. The first two as means are 
necessary to reach the object, the last as goal is necessary to keep it and enjoy it. 

Simplified, the veridical aesthetic experience is then one in which a normal observer 
exercising his normal faculties is fully receptive to a physical work of art, which he perceives 
in accordance with the traditions of his culture, responds to with normal emotions, and 
enjoys with maximum satisfaction. Assuming norms for the first two operations, that is, 
sense norms and cultural norms, and perhaps for the third, that is, individual emotion norms 
other than the aesthetic, the question then turns empirically on the last, namely, aes- 
thetic satisfaction norms. The question may be put simply: Is it true that in every case 
where there is agreement in perceptual awareness, cultural interpretation, and emotional 
attitude that there is or ought also to be agreement in aesthetic appreciation and evalu- 
ation? Is the object of criticism univalent or multivalent? To these questions, Pepper, with 
allowances presently to be noted, says yes, the relativist says no. 

Pepper’s argument is that if the two (they seem to have become three) means normalities 
are allowed to operate, the thus attained goal (univalent object of criticism) will not be 
enjoyed, or not fully, only if a specific abnormality then intervenes. That is, simplifying 
again, if two observers equally competent in seeing a painting and equally participant in 
the same cultural traditions disagree in their satisfaction-referent evaluations of the paint- 
ing, there is evidence that at least one of them is blocked by an abnormality in attitude at 
the consummatory phase of the experience. The specific normality which should operate 
here is that of a drive for maximum aesthetic satisfaction. Its failure to occur is as unnatural 
as the disinclination of a hungry man to eat. Failure of aesthetic appetite or will needs to be 
explained as any failure of physical appetite, or indisposition to eat what’s needed. It is not 
to be set up as a legitimate competing taste. What one reasonably does in either case, phys- 
ical or aesthetic, is to inquire into motives which block the normal drive. 

Against this, the relativist submits that disagreements between consummatory evalua- 
tions are not evidence of abnormality or aesthetic failure in one of them. He alleges empiri- 
cally the wide range of normal hunger or drives, especially aesthetic (in which he is right), 
but then holds in extreme that the range includes everything that does occur. Against this 
extreme, it seems to me, Pepper is right, though it seems to me also that he inclines to make 
the range too narrow, or even to disallow a range of normality at all. Isay “‘inclines’’ because 
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he does explicitly recognize as a possibility a certain ‘‘variability of consummatory 
response.”’ His firm position is that of an objectivity-relativity, with which I agree on 
empirical grounds. However, his objective-relativity is more to the objective side than 
experience seems to warrant. He tends strongly to discount variant consummatory 
responses as between individuals or as between different periods in a culture as at best in- 
complete experiences of a single dispositional property of the work of art. Thus, the ““Mona 
Lisa’’ has not only validly been what it in fact has been in the successive experiences of 
competent observers, which must of course be historically allowed, but it is also now for 
an ideal competent observer everything that it has been for all past competent observers. 
This seems to me empirically wrong because in effect it makes the dispositional property 
unconditional and demands an absolute normality unamenable to, if not underived from, 
actual various and changing human attitudes. A present work of art is a product not only 
of accretion and funding but also of discarding and sloughing off. This fact is missed by 
both Dewey and Pepper. 

Pepper, I have already noticed, is not, in part at least, incognizant of this objection, and 
he meets it, in part, in saying, “If it should turn out that there are a number of normal 
human types . . . it would follow that works of art that would appeal to one type might 
not appeal to another. ... This would complicate human aesthetics but not alter the 
principle of selective action in terms of normal perception. . .”’ (footnote p. 94). 

In another place Pepper himself directly asks the question which is here being urged: 
“May there not be alternative objects of criticism in response to a single aesthetic vehicle?”’ 
(p. 59). To this he would, he says, ‘‘with various qualifications”’ give an affirmative answer. 
In view of this answer the foregoing observations may be understood not as basic disagree- 
ment but simply as an expression of the wish that the analysis were carried further. If it 
were, it seems to me, there would result a fundamental shift of emphasis from the one ideal 
object of criticism to a number of such objects, all falling within a normal range of natural 
and cultural human responses. Perceptual differences would then be allowed to co-exist 
without the one being called a ‘‘perceptual limitation’’ by the other, and the critic working 
from a ‘particular cultural pattern’”’ (from what else could he work?) would be permitted 
to speak to his particular, even if minority, group without being stigmatized as erratic 
because particular. And the facts, without reservation, it would seem, require such allow- 
ances and permissions. And if they are made, it seems further, the objectivist will have 
done what can be reasonably done to bring himself and the relativist into a common range 
where each may talk his preferred language without completely setting the other’s teeth 
on edge. 

It was noticed at the beginning of this review that the present essays are a sequel to an 
earlier series, in which the present problem was ‘‘opened up,’’ but not pursued. My obser- 
vations perhaps merely confirm the need for a sequel to the sequel which Pepper himself 
seems to feel in saying, ‘“There are many things that need to be straightened out and ampli- 
fied.’’ 

BERTRAM JESSUP 


LANGER, SuSANNE K. Philosophy in a New Key (Third Edition). Cambridge, Mass., 1957, 
Harvard University Press, pp. xx + 313, $4.75. Problems of Art: Ten Philosophical Lec- 
tures. New York, 1957, Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. vii + 184, $3.50. 

In the third edition of Philosophy in a New Key, the main text is unaltered and the pref- 
aces to the first and second editions are retained. Only a brief prefatory note is added. 
Mrs. Langer now declares that her book (first published in 1942) is ‘‘frankly a prelude to 
Feeling and Form,’’ but most readers will value it for its independent worth. It is a more 
comprehensive exploration of the fundamental notion of symbolization—connecting fields 
as disparate as music, science, and religion—than can be found anywhere in its author’s 
later work. Feeling and Form (1953) generalized the theory of music to cover all the arts 
and added a theory of semblance, but it confined the discussion to the aesthetic field. 

Despite its brevity, Problems of Art will be welcomed as a more lucid and mature formu- 
lation than Feeling and Form. In response to critics, Mrs. Langer has revised her vocabulary. 
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She has eliminated Bell’s term “significant form,’’ and has substituted ‘‘expressive form’’; 
she now speaks of the “‘import”’ of a work of art rather than its ‘“‘meaning’’; and she uses 
“‘apparition”’ instead of “‘illusion.’’ Although she continues to call the work of art a sym- 
bol, ‘‘perhaps for want of a more accurate word,”’ she explains that ‘‘it is a symbol in a some- 
what special sense, because it performs some symbolic functions, but not all; especially, it 
does not stand for something else, nor refer to anything that exists apart from it. According 
to the usual definition of ‘symbol,’ a work of art should not be classed as a symbol at all.” 

This reconsideration of pivotal concepts is more than nominal; it reflects an increasing 
awareness that the import of art is immanent, not transcendent—‘‘the direct presentation 
of a feeling, not a sign that points to it.’’ Hence ‘‘meaning”’ and “‘significance”’ as ordinarily 
construed are misleading. ‘‘Symbol,’’ if retained, must be understood in an unusual sense. 
Although symbols may occur within the work of art, they function at a different level than 
the work that contains them. ‘‘The difference between the function of a genuine symbol and 
a work of art,’’ Mrs. Langer now declares, “‘is greater than I had realized before.”’ Perhaps 
it would be better (because less misleading and more consonant with established usage) to 
drop the word “‘symbol”’ entirely as a designation of the work of art. But its retention has 
one advantage: it reminds the reader of the derivation of her theory from ‘‘the work of a 
brilliant, though strangely assorted, intellectual generation—Whitehead, Russell, 
Wittgenstein, Freud, Cassirer, to name but a few—who... . established the keynote of 
philosophical thought in our day.”’ 

Her theory of ‘“‘non-discursive presentational symbolism”’ is still mainly intact, but is 
now stated with a nicer discrimination of art’s incomparable function. There is the same 
appreciation of the holistic nature of presentational forms; the same insistence that art 
exhibits the ‘‘conceived”’ patterns of sentience (‘‘of life itself, as it is felt and directly 
known’’); and the same attempt to differentiate the arts in terms of ‘‘primary apparitions.” 
New light is shed on the meaning of “living form,” the nature of artistic perception, and 
the expressive import of art; but the central doctrine is restated in more clear and consistent 
language. 

A few doubts linger in my mind. Art expresses concrete values, so it seems to me, and 
these values may be real as well as irreal and immediate as well as symbolized. Hence I 
tend to shy away from a theory that is couched in such terms as ‘“‘semblance”’ and ‘‘symbol,” 
albeit used with unusual meanings. I do not think that everything in the work of art is “‘vir- 
tual,’’ and I doubt if each art is distinguished by a ‘‘primary apparition.’’ It seems prefer- 
able to differentiate the arts by the peculiarities and expressive capacities of their media, 
although this is a point of view which Mrs. Langer vehemently rejects. But I find her theory 
vastly superior to that of the professional semanticists, and I enjoy the keenness of her art 
criticism even when I disagree with her philosophy. 

MELVIN RADER 


Wimsatt, Wituiam K., Jr. and CLeantu Brooks. Literary Criticism, A Short History. 

New York, 1957, Alfred A. Knopf, pp. xv + 775 + xxii, $8.95. 

This is, I think without question, the best book of its kind that I have ever read. For 
this reason it deserves a less conventional title. Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks offer us much 
more than the usual “short history’”’ or handbook calculated to help students save time and 
avoid effort while preparing for examinations. Indeed, in their preface the authors seem to 
be dissatisfied with the title chosen and they suggest another. ‘‘This book, we hope and be- 
lieve, both grows out of and illustrates and contributes to a certain distinct point of view. 
It is the history of one kind of thinking about values, and hence it could not have been 
written relativistically, or indifferently, or at random. It contains much praise and blame, 
both implicit and explicit. There are even senses, complimentary we believe, in which it 
could be called “‘polemic”’ or ‘‘argumentative.’’ It is nevertheless, we contend, a true his- 
tory. Call it An Argumentative History of Literary Argument in the West’’ (p. viii). Here of 
course, ‘“‘argument”’ does not carry its popular meaning. It refers to ‘‘systematic interpre- 
tation’’ as opposed to the unrestricted or ‘“‘gigantic’’ conversation of a Saintsbury. 

As the authors develop their chosen line of argument, they undertake to show how the 
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“several literary genre conceptions dominant in several ages—dramatic, epistolary, heroic, 
burlesque, and lyric—will if studied carefully open up not so many diverse views into multi- 
plicity and chaos but so many complementary insights into the one deeply rooted and 
perennial human truth which is the poetic principle.’’ 

This principle has been asserted throughout the history of western thought in ‘“‘various 
idioms, by various strategies, in accord with the demands of the time”’ (p. 755). Speaking 
in their own terms as twentieth-century critics concerned with the philosophical implica- 
tions of their subject, the authors have aptly characterized poetry as a ‘“‘tensional union of 
making with seeing and saying.’’ This proposition involves us as deeply in the study of 
aesthetics as in that of criticism proper; and it is one of the interesting features of this book 
that the authors view literary criticism as a species of applied aesthetics. There is, perhaps, 
some danger that such an approach will limit our sympathies and direct our attention not 
so much toward a history of criticism as toward a history of critical theory. But I think that 
the risk is worth taking; and, in any case, we must remember that this is an ‘“‘argumentative 
history.”’ 

The authors have, I believe, admirably fulfilled the purpose indicated in the above ex- 
cerpts. Indeed, the work sets a standard that historians of the several fields of philosophy 
might do very well to adopt. As John Crowe Ransom has put it, Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks 
offer us a systematically organized historical introduction to the problems that hold the 
attention of the critics and literary theorists of today. They never lose sight of the con- 
tinuity of past and present, and they have gone a long way toward demonstrating that the 
historical background of our present situation in arts and letters should not be dismissed 
as mere background and that, if it is so to be treated, the result is negligible. As the authors 
imply (p. vii), continuity and intelligibility are cognate. So considered, this ‘“‘argumentative 
history of arguments’’ should command the attention of students of historiography and of 
the philosophy of history. Without being in the least pedantic, this book is a paragon of 
method in that it combines historical and systematic treatment in an exemplary fashion. 
It contains a number of historical analogies of extraordinary interest that aid materially 
in illustrating the persistence of certain presiding ideas, attitudes, and recurring oppositions 
that constitute the enduring formula of western thought. Consider the following comment 
on Croce: “‘. . . when Croce in his Britannica article asserts the unity of lyric, dramatic, and 
epic poetry, he does not mean that lyric, dramatic and epic are three different ways of realiz- 
ing the same poetic quality (each having its own special features, approximate laws, and 
the like) but that epic and dramatic are literally to be read as collections of lyric passages 
framed together in a largely irrelevant structure of plot and character. Despite all his dis- 
avowals, then, he takes his place as the ultimate romantic critic, exhibiting a strong simi- 
larity to that far-off harbinger, sometimes considered the first romantic critic, the author 
of the Pert Hupsous, who also frankly confessed his belief that the poetic ecstasy is a thing 
that occurs only in short spurts of energy, sudden flashes.’’ Seen in this light, the contrast 
between Horace and Longinus, if we give the latter his earlier date, becomes one of the 
greatest import. We might add that the interpretations of modern neo-classicism, including 
an acute examination of the theory of universals in Johnson and Reynolds, and the account 
of the romanticism that supersedes it is excellent. The interpretation of German aesthetic 
theory as forming a link between British criticism of the 18th century and the thought 
of the romantics is admirably worked out. 

On page 750, we find a resumé of the overall historical pattern that the authors have 
brought to light. The resulting panorama of the development of literary criticism features 
three outstanding centers of doctrine. These are: ‘‘(1) the mimetic or Aristotelian, which 
does justice to the world of things and real values and keeps our criticism from being merely 
idealistic; (2) the emotive (as developed with most subtlety perhaps by Richards), which 
does lustice to human responses to values and keeps criticism from talking too much about 
either ethics or physics; (3) the expressionistic and linguistic (par excellence the Crocean), 
which does justice to man’s knowledge as reflexive and creative and keeps criticism from 
talking about poetry as a literal recording of either things or responses. Our account of 
critical history says that the second and the third of these radical ideas are present in Aris- 
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totle along with the first, though the third, the expressionistic, is surely the weakest of the 
three and least explicitly developed. It appears to us that these ideas can be made the main 
points of reference for an indefinitely variable criticism of all poems. That is, there are no 
poems which, as one academic school of our day would have it, are in some exclusively 
proper way “‘mimetic’’ and which hence should not be permitted an expressionistic or sym- 
bolic reading; .. .”’ 

It is the function of the critic to discover and make manifest the patterns of value—values 
of imitation, emotion, and expression—that characterize the achievement of the poet whom 
he is studying. To be sure, in doing so, he will come to recognize the wisdom of Aristotle’s 
statement that the mark of the true poet lies in a cogent use of metaphor that establishes a 
dominion of what we modern call ‘“‘imagination’’ over otherwise commonplace statement. 
Without this energy none of the values listed above can be realized. 

So much for the work as a whole. Let us now turn to more minute considerations. I have 
said that this book is the best of its kind. Even so, it falls short of perfection. Let me there- 
fore assume the role of devil’s advocate, albeit a rather lukewarm one, and comment ad- 
versely upon a few matters of detail. 

“This “‘short”’ history includes brief consideration of many critics and philosophers from 
Aristophanes and Plato to Croce and William Empson. Some of these essays have had to be 
compressed or stripped down to a very minimum. To be sure, a number of these briefer 
studies are in themselves splendid reviews, for instance, the treatment of Ernst Cassirer 
and of his American disciple and interpreter, Mrs. Susanne Langer. On the other hand, ina 
few instances such terse exposition has defeated or almost defeated its own purpose. Thus I 
doubt that Paul Valéry receives his due, and I am sure that the treatment of Wheelwright’s 
Burning Fountain, sympathetic as it is meant to be, is too sketchy to be very helpful or 
even wholly intelligible. 

Again, I am not altogether happy about the treatment that Wimsatt and Brooks have 
given Chapter VII of Aristotle’s Poetics. It is, I should say, a mistake to emphasize the 
analogy, that doubtless does pertain, between the plot of a tragedy, with its famous ‘‘be- 
ginning, middle, and end,’’ and the structure of the Aristotelian syllogism with its major, 
minor, and middle terms, its major and minor premises, and its conclusion. To be sure, both 
plot and syliogism are genuine wholes whose structures are self-limiting and whose proper 
parts are, in a sense, organically indispensable. Also both are obviously products of human 
construction. But the analogy stops at this point, and persistent emphasis upon it can be 
confusing. The analogy quite fails to make clear the aesthetic or artistic significance of dra- 
matic wholeness as opposed to that of logical or discursive structure. The unity of a plot—as 
distinct from that of an animal one thousand miles long—is open to a synthetic awareness 
or apperception emerging within concrete context, an awareness based on perception and 
memory and culminating in a sustained intuition or sense of structured unity that we can 
grasp only in objects of an appropriate size. But not so our comprehension of a syllogism, 
even of a “‘perfect’’ syllogism in barbara. The latter involves an application of principles 
such as the dictum de omni et nullo and the law of non-contradiction, to say nothing of the 
special rules and canons of the syllogism. The synthesis involved remains wholly discursive 
whether we consider a single syllogism of three propositions or a sorites ‘‘a thousand miles 
long.”’ 

Recall Plato’s reference to the amusing little quatrain, quoted by Wimsatt and Brooks, 
about the tomb of King Midas where the order of the lines seems an arbitrary matter since 
the verses may be interchanged without affecting the meaning or the aesthetic quality of 
the poem. We may contrast this loose-knit poem with, say, Landor’s Rose Aylmer, but the 
contrast is not a matter of a discursive or logical apprehension. Nor should we follow in 
the spirit of the Abbé Brémond (p. 52) to argue that the aesthetic compactness of Landor’s 
poem, that stands as Quintillian would have said instans sibi, lies entirely beyond the scope 
of Aristotle’s curiosity. After all, the curiosity of the Stagirite, although admirably disci- 
plined, accepts few, if any, limitations. 

Finally, I regret that the argument of this history does not include full-length considera- 
tion of the critical theories of the Existentialists. Heidegger is not mentioned. Sartre is 
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quoted once, incidentally, and Kierkegaard himself appears but once and very briefly. In a 
volume of over seven hundred ample pages including references to Hegesias of Magnesia, 
Peter Ramus, and Joseph Wood Krutch, this is, I am afraid, but shabby treatment. This 
defect is especially puzzling when we recall how pertinent many of the existentialist argu- 
ments are to the topics that Wimsatt and Brooks have considered. Many of us would enjoy 
learning what these students think of existentialist drama, say, of Sartre’s Les Mouches, 
that ingenious inversion of the Hellenic sense of hybris, or of Huit Clos. They have quoted 
breifly from Sartre’s What is Literature? I should have enjoyed and profited from their 
evaluation of, at least, Chapter II of this interesting work. Certainly the argument of this 
history might well have included detailed consideration of existentialist teaching concern- 
ing the notion of art for art’s sake, the relation of art and the artist to moral commitment, 
the imagination of the writer and of the reader, and the relation of literature to phases of 
self-consciousness and of class consciousness. It is today a vital question whether the 
existential should not be added as a fourth value to the three-fold scheme that Wimsatt 
and Brooks have outlined. There is, after all, a mode of expression through which the poet 
declares himself, an act of self-determination whereby he accepts a character or mode of 
life as his own. Such expression is in theory distinct from Croce’s lyrical intuition, although 
it stands closer to the notion of ‘‘uncorrupt consciousness,”’ the opposite of Sartre’s mauvaise 
foi, developed by Croce’s English follower, the late R. G. Collingwood. On page 603, the 
authors refer to Collingwood’s position without, however, indicating its close relation to 
existentialism. 

There are other topics and other authors that I wish had been included. For example, I 
am sure that Wallace Stevens deserves full-length consideration along with Yeats and Eliot. 
In sum, I wish that this history were longer and more comprehensive and I suspect that 
many readers will agree with me. After all, such excellent work fully deserves an encore. 
We may hope that, perhaps in a second edition, Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks will show that 
they have profited by listening to the unsatisfied applause of their warmest admirers. 

NeEwTon P. STALLKNECHT 


Brooks, CLEANTH, (ed.).Tragic Themes in Wesiern Literature. New Haven, 1955, Yale 

University Press, pp. 178, $2.75. 

The title of this collection of essays by members of the staff of Yale University is at once 
comprehensive and imprecise. This is perhaps a matter of necessity when such divergent 
writers as Sophocles, Shakespeare, Milton, Racine, Dostoevsky, Ibsen, Shaw, and Eliot 
are each interpreted by a different critic. Some of these writers may not seem to belong to 
a symposium on tragedy at all, but the nature of tragedy apart from a particular literary 
context is of relatively little interest to the contributors to this volume. Their essays are 
not so much about “tragic themes’’ as about a quality of experience residing within the in- 
dividual work of art. In every essay, to at least some degree, the critic leads the reader to 
a fresh consideration of the novel, play, or poem at hand, not through complex paraphrase 
so frequently found in analytic studies, but through illumination and clarification of the 
values dramatized by the great tragedies of European literature. 

The initial essay, ‘Sophocles’ Oedipus’’ by Bernard Knox, provides a brilliant discussion 
of the interrelationships of structure and style. Mr. Knox follows Aristotle in his funda- 
mental assumptions of the structure of tragic drama, but his discussion of the symbolic 
implications of language is grounded on more recent critical methods. Psychological values 
seem to interest the critic somewhat less, and I cannot help feeling that more remains to 
be said of the passion and grandeur Oedipus takes on in the moment of his fulfillment. Mr. 
Knox has perhaps too mathematical a view of the process of Oedipus’ self-discovery, and 
makes this process seem somewhat colder and more abstract than it becomes in the theater. 
Yet in his primary considerations and especially in his analysis of style, Mr. Knox en- 
larges our understanding of Sophocles’ art in its simplest as well as in its most complex 
elements. 

Also of special significance are the essays of Maynard Mack on Hamlet and Henri Peyre 
on Phédre. Mr. Mack has no new key to the mysteries of Shakespeare’s play, but he has a 
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keen awareness of the groundwork of Hamlet’s character and of the way that changes in it 
are revealed. His discussion emphasizes the central qualities of the play as a whole: its 
dominant mood, salient images, and philosophical preoccupations. No survey of Hamlet 
could hope to attain completeness, but Mr. Mack’s is admirable, not only for its scope, but 
also for its rich observations that are neither superficial nor merely novel; it is challenging 
for the mature reader as well as for the beginning student of Shakespeare’s work. Henri 
Peyre’s essay has the advantage of being the only one in the collection written from a com- 
parative standpoint. His starting point is the relation of Euripides and Racine, but his 
main interest, in full accord with other recent French interpreters of the poet, is in the psy- 
chology of the passions which motivates and indeed constitutes the central action. It is to 
Mr. Peyre’s credit that he has effectively buried the phantom of Racine the rationalist, the 
literary counterpart of Descartes. Racine’s heroes and heroines speak in a language of 
exquisite balance and control, but just below this surface lies the savage fury of chaos and 
the subversion of all that reason ordains. I know of no better statement of Racine’s mo- 
dernity nor of no sounder introduction to the dynamics of his greatest play than Henri 
Peyre has contributed to this volume. 

Much could be said of the other contributions: Chauncey B. Tinker on Samson Agonistes; 
Richard B. Sewell on The Brothers Karamazov; Konstantin Reichardt on Rosmersholm; and 
especially Louis L. Martz on Saint Joan and Murder in the Cathedral. All of the essays re- 
direct our attention to the vitality and richness of the works on which they focus. They 
demonstrate convincingly that learning, meditation, and judgment need not be dry, and 
that lectures addressed to the general literate public need not. be elementary. The Yale 
critics merit our gratitude and praise for their example in insight and communication. 

HaskEtut M. Biock 


WaGneER, GEOFFREY. Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the Artist as the Enemy. New Haven, 

1957, Yale University Press, pp. xvi + 363, $5.00. 

Completed shortly before the death this year of Perey Wyndham Lewis on March 7, Mr. 
Wagner’s survey will not need supplementing soon on the score of inclusiveness. This book 
is certainly the best general survey of Wyndham Lewis’ literary ideas and activities that 
has yet appeared. 

After an introductory section, chiefly biographical, Mr. Wagner presents his material 
under four headings: ‘‘Politics,” ‘“‘Art,’’ ‘“Time,”’ and ‘‘Satire.’”’ That is to say, we view 
Lewis successfully as cerebral aristocrat, as artist—visualizer, as anti-Bergsonian propa- 
gandist, and as mordant caricaturist. But of course neither Mr. Lewis himself, nor Mr. 
Wagner’s presentation, can be so neatly categorized as this. Mr. Lewis was “‘out to get” 
Gertrude Stein and (until recently) James Joyce, quite as much as Bergson, as Mr. Wagner 
makes abundantly clear. He makes it equally clear that Lewis’ theory of satire (Lewis had 
a theory for almost everything he did) was almost certainly derived from Bergson’s book Le 
Rire. The lines of attraction and repulsion criss-cross when one begins to sketch in the de- 
tails. More generally, I find that as I mull over the portrait of Wyndham Lewis as rendered 
by Mr. Wagner, I find myself assembling the idiosyncrasies of Lewis around three, rather 
than four, nodes of explanation. Lewis seems to have been possessed of (or perhaps ‘‘by’’) a 
singularly exigent instinct for excellence, to put the matter politely ; somewhat less politely, 
this becomes ‘‘an inexhaustible capacity for disdain.’’ Hence his views on politics and the 
role of the artist in relation to other men. He seems to have been temperamentally almost 
completely visual-minded. Hence his views on the nature of art—even of the kind of excel- 
lence proper to the art of letters—and his choice of enemies, both philosophical and literary. 
And, finally, he seems to have had a penchant for exaggeration and simplification. Hence 
the pictures and the books he created. 

Mr. Wagner communicates to his readers a satisfactory acquaintance with Lewis’ am- 
biance. It is no part of Mr. Wagner’s endeavor to introduce his readers to Lewis’ creative 
work in the visual arts; but Lewis’ own aims, and his criticisms of current artistic move- 
ments, are set forth. The reader who, from a glance at some of Lewis’ illustrations for his 
own books, may have supposed him ‘“‘some sort of Cubist”’ learns that Lewis disapproved of 
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Cubism, though for reasons which seem to me to lack definition. Similarly, Mr. Wagner 
shows in considerable detail Lewis’ place among the Neo-classicists, English and more es- 
pecially French, among his contemporaries. And Wagner explicitly draws attention to the 
fact that there were cracks in the noble facade: that is to say, not one Neo-classicism but 
many were in evidence. Hulme in England was a Neo-classicist, but was a proponent of 
Bergson. In France, Lasserre, Maurras, Benda, Massis, Maritain, and others were mostly 
friendly to or within the Roman Catholic Church, and by the same token, suspicious of or 
hostile to any emphasis on Oriental thought and art. Lewis, on the contrary, found the art of 
China more classical than that of even ancient Greece, probably influenced by such char- 
acteristics as the static repose suggested by Chinese paintings of landscape. The only 
major area of Lewis’ interests scanted by Mr. Wagner is technical philosophy. A glance at 
the index of Time and Western Man will disclose how emphatically Lewis was provoked by 
Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity; yet I recollect no mention of either this philosopher or 
his book in Wagner’s pages. 

What seems to me the outstanding merit of Mr. Wagner’s book is level-headed- 
ness. Wyndham Lewis was a writer whose books have evoked extremes of praise and dis- 
praise. And often, as it seems to me, for reasons not centrally relevant. Eulogists like Mr. 
T.S. Eliot applaud Lewis because they share his capacity for regarding very considerable 
portions of the universe with disgust. But this capacity does not by itself make of Lewis a 
Swift; and a satirist such as Cervantes inhabits another (and loftier) peak altogether. On 
the other hand, some of the more petulant criticisms directed against Lewis arise from mis- 
taken expectations in the sphere of technique. Because his fictions do not move steadily 
onward so as to form a ‘‘plot’’—the rope of mutually involved actions that conducts a reader 
through a proper ‘“‘novel’’—it is supposed that he has tried to write novels and failed. Such 
complaints testify to our lack of a critical terminology, copious enough to correspond to 
the facts, for distinguishing types of prose fiction. If Lewis’ books are placed in the tradition 
of the Menippean satire,! rather than of the “novel proper’’ (and much less, the “ro- 
mance’’!), a good deal of carping will be seen to be irrelevant. Mr. Wagner steers a middle 
course—not a course that makes Lewis seem worthily commonplace. Lewis is ‘‘placed’’ as 
asatirist of less than major significance, but unique, and possibly destined for a considerable 
time to be recognized as the producer of a few of the shriller, squawkier notes—infrequently 
needed—in the total symphony of the arts. 

F. CupwortH FLInt 


Orozco Diaz, Emit10o. Temas del Barroco de poesia y pintura. Granada, 1947, Anejos del 
Boletin de la Universidad de Granada, Estudios y Ensayos, III, pp. lxi + 190, 40 pesetas. 
This book gathers together a number of essays, all but two and the introductory study 

previously published in Spanish reviews between 1940 and 1943. They are all linked by the 

central idea that in the Baroque age painting was the queen of arts and all other arts, par- 
ticularly music and poetry, present a plastic, essentially pictoric and coloristic appearance. 

As painting, so poetry, is a venerable cliché but it is not Sr. Orozco’s who on the contrary 

affirms that the plastic trend in Spanish Baroque poetry preceded in time Baroque colorism 

in Spanish painting. His theory is, that under the influence of the decrees on art of the 

Council of Trent, plasticism became for the Spanish artist—be he poet, painter, or musician 

—not just a sensorial matter but a fundamental way to reach a reality in which, tran- 

scendentally, to finite and concrete were means to discover the spiritual and infinite. Wish- 

ing to perpetuate this moment of discovery, and painting being the art which most ob- 
viously attempts to perpetuate the instant, all arts in the Baroque and Counter-Reforma- 
tion age had to become painting, all arts had to attempt to perform this duty in a plastic 
and figurative manner. The point is debatable and even a contrary view of the effects of 

Trent has often been advanced; after all, the paragon of Spanish Baroque, Géngora, made 

no secret of his wishing to avoid transcendental and theological implications (See his Obras 





1 T owe my familiarity with this term, as a designation for a tradition extant in modern 
writing, to a critical article by Professor Northrop Frye. 
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completas, ed. Millé [Madrid, 1943], p. 1114). But Sr. Orozco presents his theory with great 
gusto and derives from it the Baroque artist’s delight in describing or in painting the beau- 
ties and perfections of all created things; he correlates within it the appearance of still-life 
painting and that of the poetry of flowers, the vogue of the painted portrait and that of the 
poetic portrait, etc. 

Among the most rewarding pages of the book are those in which Sr. Orozco traces the 
personal relations between painters and poets and musters proof of the knowledge of the 
technique of both arts shared by the fair number of painters who wrote poetry and the even 
larger number of poets who also painted. 

This book is therefore of interest to aestheticians, to historians of art, and to historians 
of literature. 

Luis Moneuié 


Cuark, Kennetu. The Nude, A Study in Ideal Form. New York, 1956, Pantheon Books, 

Bollingen Series XXXV-2, pp. xxi + 458, 298 pls., $7.50. 

This fine book is so superbly written that reading it was a delight for the reviewer. There 
are few scholars who carry their learning as lightly as Sir Kenneth Clark, and fewer still] 
whose literary style is so deft, exact, and full of cheerfully unexpected turns of phrase. 
Speaking of Diirer’s drawing of Apollo, the author remarks, ‘‘Not for the last time a German 
artist has constructed a work of irreproachable classicism; yet a construction it remains, 
concealing only temporarily (though with wonderful mastery) Diirer’s real conviction that 
the body was a curious and rather alarming mechanism.’’ The books abounds in phrases 
just as felicitous, but it also steers a remarkable course through the rocks and shoals of a 
subject which our lingering Puritanism fills with danger for the less expert helmsman. All 
the implications of the unclothed body are dealt with, and at length; but the experience for 
the reader, rather than being shocking, is such as to give him a new sense of the worth of his 
own body and its power to interpret man to himself. The volume has a certain informality, 
possibly because it is an amplification of the A. W. Mellon lectures delivered in the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington in the spring of 1953, an occasion which must surely have been 
a joy to the audience. 

After making a basic and necessary distinction between nakedness and nudity—a naked 
body is one deprived of its clothes, while a nude one is “‘balanced, prosperous, and confi- 
dent’’—Clark proceeds to maintain that it was the Greeks who established the Western 
idea of both the male and female nude, two pieces of living architecture to which all the 
masters of the classic tradition turned for centuries. The one great exception to the history 
of the variations on this theme is the appearance, near the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of the fully realized Northern version of the body as seen in the work of artists like 
Jan Van Eyck or Hugo Van der Goes. The classical concept of this form sees it as a symbol 
for order whose beauty results from a fusion of that order with desire: a proud, graceful, 
flexible, deeply human thing well protected by style and quite capable of expressing ideas 
of a spiritual as well as a physical nature. To this ideal Clark compares the other type in 
a startling simile: ‘Roots and bulbs, pulled up into the light, give us for a moment a feeling 
of shame. They are pale, defenseless, unself-supporting. They have the formless character 
of life that has been both protected and oppressed. In the darkness their slow, biological 
gropings have been the contrary of the quick, resolute movements of free creatures, bird, 
fish, or dancer, flashing through a transparent medium, and have made them baggy, scraggy, 
and indeterminate. Looking at a group of naked figures in a Gothic painting or miniature, 
we experience the same sensation.’’ Small wonder that the bulk of the essay concerns the 
ideal body! 

To make the subject manageable, the author has compressed the uses of the nude into 
the expression of a few very broad concepts: energy, pathos, and ecstasy. The Greeks con- 
tributed the original forms and the elementary exploration of the possibilities of the figure, 
but it remained for the masters of the Renaissance tradition to exploit them fully. Dona- 
tello, Pollaiuolo, Botticelli, Michelangelo, Leonardo, Titian, the Mannerists, and later 
Rubens, Poussin, Watteau, Boucher, Ingres, Degas, and Renoir all found precious ore in 
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this nearly inexhaustible mine of pose, construction, and symbol. Yet towering above them 
all, ancient or modern, is the mighty power of Michelangelo who is, for Clark, the supreme 
master of the human form, the hero of the book. The reader may take exception to some of 
the innumerable generalizations inevitable in a work of this scope, or feel that certain artists 
(like Mantegna, El Greco), or certain important nude themes (like St. Sebastian) are not 
given their due, but the author has not set out to satisfy everyone. Rather he chooses to 
speak what he thinks, feels, and likes, attempting no encyclopaedic enumeration of all 
forms and practitioners of his subject. 

The argument of the last chapter, in which the twentieth-century nude is dealt with 
briefly, is too complex to discuss in so short a review, but here as elsewhere, the author be- 
lieves that success of any lasting magnitude will only attend the efforts of artists who can 
still tie the nude body firmly to those deep human feelings and desires which have given it 
artistic strength and fascination throughout its history. 

The plates for the most part are apt and telling in the argument, but in some cases are 
too dark to illumine the points they illustrate. Occasionally there is no reproduction of a 
work analyzed in the text, but here we must believe that some necessary limitation of num- 
ber intervened. Notes, a brief bibliography, and an extensive index round out an exciting 
study of a difficult subject. 

JoserH C. SLOANE 


Lépez-Rey, Josk. A Cycle of Goya’s Drawings. The Expression of Truth and Liberty. New 

York, 1956, Macmillan, pp. 159, 134 ills., $12.75. 

A Cycle of Goya’s Drawings by José Lépez-Rey, associate professor at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, adds another discussion of the artist’s work to the already 
extensive literature existing in many languages. This group of drawings, all but one of which 
remain together in the Prado at Madrid, if previously published and discussed in part, have 
never been treated as a whole. This present exposition attempts to define them, first, as 
great expressions of the artist’s own genius and as notable works of art; and secondly, in 
terms of the political atmosphere of the period, if not necessarily as the result thereof. 

Goya’s high place among the world’s outstanding creators, his profoundly absorbing and 
moving genius as a creator, has for one hundred and fifty years brought forth a varied abun- 
dance of opinion in writing, especially in recent times, so that the appearance of additional 
comment runs the risk of challenge in opinion and interpretation. Goya’s importance as an 
artist reflecting his own time, and as one acutely sensitive to the tempo of change from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century with its revolutionary shift in viewpoint, marked 
him as the precursor of new generations of artists both spiritually and technically. The 
extent of his influence on the rapid changes of French nineteenth-century painting and 
drawing makes him one of the key formulators of present-day painting. 

In the first part of this book, Lépez-Rey reviews the history and position of Spain from 
the time of the French Revolution in 1789, through Napoleon’s invasion of Spain and the 
years following, up to those last few years when Goya became self-exiled in Bordeaux. He 
discusses Goya’s liberal ideas against this background, his wisdom in remaining as aloof 
and independent as possible within the complex and changing scene in which he often be- 
came involved through his court connections. He shows that Goya’s ideas and sympathies 
were specifically liberal in terms of the period and not always in tune with revolutionary 
trends. He treats Goya’s attitude in his art as a commentary on Goya’s own and the work 
as a “‘temperature’”’ of the times rather than as a direct expression of the background as 
motivation for his art—these drawings specifically—taking care to indicate that ‘‘the series 
was not conceived or produced as a limited changing comment on the day, or chronicle on 
current events; but rather that he used the subjects, which allude to contemporary events, 
in the broadest sense of expressing his own latent feelings, in a universality of purpose, 
transcending political events.”’ 

Lépez-Rey dates the series between 1810-20. He associates them with the oil murals of 
around 1819, now in the Prado, with which Goya decorated his country house on the out- 
skirts of Madrid, and ‘‘which offer meaningful stylistic peculiarities.”’ 
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The major part of his discussion is devoted to a specific review of each drawing in the 
series, all of which as mentioned are illustrated at the end of the text. Since Goya gave no 
title to the series, Lépez-Rey states that it would be a guess ‘‘to determine for what im- 
mediate purpose, if any, he assembled them’’; yet, ‘“That they were not just lumped together 
without rhyme or reason is indicated by corrections in the artist’s pagination which show 
that he hesitated over the place to be given to certain compositions.’’ ‘“The conclusion is 
inescapable that the page sequence is not casual, and that Goya thought it through. Yet, to 
this day the cycle has never been studied as a whole.’’ This exposition is, therefore, an im- 
portant contribution to the corpus of literature on Goya. 

The grouping and evaluation of the drawings, ail of which are illustrated; the detailed 
analysis of the variations in kind and presentation; the evaluation of their unique bril- 
liance and penetration as gripping achievements of human commentary, make the book a 
very useful work for the student or interested reader. Prefaced as it is by an excellent, con- 
cise, historical background, it is the more valuable where the original material is not easily 
accessible. Furthermore, in addition to its concise text, the format is attractive and the 
print clear. 

Henry S. FRANcIs 


REWALD, Joun. Post-Impressionism, From van Gogh to Gauguin. New York, 1956, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, pp. 612, 442 ills., 47 color pls., $15.00. 

Already in The History of Impressionism, which was published ten years before the pres- 
ent volume, Mr. John Rewald showed an unusual, even unique, combination of two distinct 
faculties: one, a painstaking and elaborate, meticulous and indefatigable collection of his- 
torically arranged facts and source materials of which the primary sources (writings and 
sayings of the artists and their contemporaries) are predominant; the other, a special gift 
for arranging this vast, varied, and often intricate material into a well-written narrative 
which is enjoyable by the scholar and the intelligent layman alike and is well documented 
by way of literary notes. The illustrative material is as complete as possible without en- 
dangering the usefulness of such a volume. Mr. Rewald’s new opus is focused on only nine 
years of the development in the modern movement; but these years—from 1884 to 1893— 
were of great importance. Although Mr. Rewald covers all the aspects of this decade from a 
bird’s-eye view—Seurat, Signac, the Symbolists (Redon, Puvis de Chavannes), the Neo- 
Impressionists, and also the work of many minor artists including the theories of the 
painters themselves and of their critics—the emphasis is placed on two personalities who 
dominate the scene, van Gogh and Gauguin. Cézanne and his work are the subject of another 
volume by the same author. The voluminous material has not only been studied and sifted 
but has also been critically analyzed; we need only to read the statements on the influence 
of Gauguin on van Gogh to realize how objective and historically fair a judgment has been 
arrived at here. In the emphasis on van Gogh and Gauguin we also recognize a trend towards 
evaluation. Thus the material is arranged not exclusively from an academic and historical 
angle but is viewed from the distance of a century, with human understanding, feeling, and 
sound criticism. Apart from the notes, the detailed index, the bibliography conceived as a 
guide (i.e., out of the immense mass of trivial publications the important contributions 
have been selected), a synchronized table of events and of participants in exhibitions, and 
finally, a map should all prove most useful instruments for the study of these decisive events 
in modern art and of the personalities embodying them. 

J. P. Hopin 


GriswoLp, A. B. Dated Buddha Images of Northern Siam. Ascona, 1957, Artibus Asiae, pp. 

97, 12 figs., 57 pls., $9.25. 

Siamese art—and that remaining is largely sculpture—occupies a curious position in 
Western appreciation. While even relatively specialized histories of Oriental art afford it 
little room, the severely-stylized shapes of Siamese sculpture find ready accommodation 
in the activities of the ‘‘decorator’’; of all the sculptural forms produced in the Orient the 
Siamese would seem to be that most often seen by the layman. For every one query about 
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Indian stone images or Japanese wood sculpture there are many about Siamese images or, 
better still, a head or a hand. One of the reasons for this condition can be found in the term 
“stylized.’’ Just because it is stylized; that is, sleek, simplified, and decorative, Siamese 
sculpture is praised by the chic but has been depreciated by the serious critic as an at- 
tenuated, formula-ridden rendition of Gupta, Pala, and Siamese styles. While the judgment 
is harsh, it is on the whole deserved. Occasional fine works are to be found but they are 
quite in the minority. 

A corollary of this general attitude has been confusion in the chronology and provenance 
of Siamese art. Lack of interest breeds want of knowledge. We are all indebted to Mr. Gris- 
wold for his detailed studies in this neglected field. To this number the present study is a 
notable addition, notable because of the objective and informative text if not for the 
aesthetic interest and merit of the sculptures studied. The author tells us much that we 
need to know: the iconographic origins of the type; the formulas that give the sculptures 
their style; the political and religious reasons for change or modifications of style; a chron- 
ology that is reasonable and that explains the growing hardening of forms but that allows 
for regeneration by the gifted individual; the place and, most notably, the influence of the 
patron; the complex interrelations of racial influences and of geographic origins of iconog- 
raphy, representation, and style; the techniques of the bronze-worker and their influence 
on the finished product; the relation of the Northern Siamese school to its predecessors in 
the South and its importance for later Siamese art; the place of ritual, trance, and mysticism 
in the conceiving and making of images; the information to be derived from the literary and 
historical sources and its significance in re-ordering and making sensible the chronology 
of Siamese sculpture; and last but not least, the fact and significance of the ‘“‘copy,’”’ magical 
in purpose. 

Mr. Griswold’s method is basically scientific. Statistical analyses of the chronological 
incidence of certain types are used to show the decline of central political power and the 
rise of provincial centers. There are good line drawings of important iconographical details 
from the dated images arranged in chronological sequence: lotus wheels on the footsole, 
ear types, and drapery-flap types. The sources for these details and the raison d’étre for 
the volume are the 109 dated images catalogued and reproduced on the plates, ranging in 
date from 1470 A.D. to c. 1901 A.D. 

Only once does this reviewer find a major point of disagreement. On page 45, the author 
attempts to explain the substitution of the term ‘‘Sinhalese Buddha”’ for the ‘“‘Lion Lord’’ 
as part of a monkish palace plot to discredit the great King Tiloka. The argument seems too 
hypothetical to be given printed form, at least in its present state. 

There is a perceptive introduction by M. Georges Coedes which gives full credit to Mr. 
Griswold for his achievement in revolutionizing the chronology of Siamese sculpture, a 
revolution that is almost as complete and startling a reversal'as that achieved by M. 
Philippe Stern in his famous studies of Cambodian art. The volume here reviewed, with Mr. 
Griswold’s ‘‘The Buddhas of Sukhodaya’”’ in The Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
America (VII, 1953), should be required reading, not merely for students of Siamese or 
Oriental art in particular, but for all those interested in the process by which an old and es- 
tablished religious culture produces its sacred images. 

SHERMAN E. LEE 


Sze, Mai-mat. The Tao of Painting: A Study of the Ritual Disposition of Chinese Painting, 
with a Translation of the ‘‘Chieh Tz Yiian Hua Chuan,’’ or Mustard Seed Garden Manual 
of Painting, 1679-1701. New York, 1956, Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series XLIX. 
2 vols., I, pp. xxii + 161, frontispiece + 10 ills. (2 in color); II, pp. xxxv + 587, frontispiece 
+ 428 ills., $25.00. 

Writing in 1951 for the Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, Dr. A. K’ai-ming 
Ch’iu, librarian of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, commented that a complete translation 
of the famous Mustard Seed Garden Manual of Painting was long overdue. He thought that 
only in England or the United States could the trained person and the needed financial sup- 
port be found for such an undertaking. As Dr. Ch’iu has prescribed, Mai-mai Sze, “born in 
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China and educated in England, France, and America,’ and the Bollingen Foundation have 
now given us the Manual in English as the second volume in this handsome two-volume set, 
The Tao of Painting. 

Vol. I, entitled also ‘‘The Tao of Painting,’’ consists mainly of four essays by Mai-mai 
Sze, covering a wide range of subjects from the difficult concept of tao to the artist’s tools. 
As a painter and a lecturer on art, she often adds to the traditional treatment of the sub- 
jects her own imaginative and rather free interpretations. Interesting parallels drawn from 
Western philosophical thinking are frequently used to enliven her text. 

It is not easy to handle a work of this size in a short review. We may choose a few exam- 
ples to illustrate the many types of difficulties that have confronted the author-translator. 

Since 1701, there have been over twenty different printed editions of the Manual. Here 
the 1887-88 lithographed edition has been selected, particularly for its illustrations, for the 
sake of showing brushwork. But this is the brushwork done two hundred years after the 
first appearance of the original Manual. Art historians with a sensitivity to the character- 
istics of historical styles will not be happy with this lithographic reproduction of copies of 
wood-block prints, which themselves had been reproductions, now again reproduced with a 
modern photographic process. Secondly, what we have here is not a complete translation 
of any particular edition but of a composite one. The author states: ‘‘It excludes the minor 
prefatory remarks and comments, and all of the pages, some four hundred, of additional 
examples.’’ It does include, however, ‘‘a preface written for the 1887-88 edition, which al- 
though not essential to the contents of the Manual, supplies a brief summary of the rec- 
ords of Chinese painting among which the Chieh Tzi Ytian has its place.’’ A check against 
any one of the eighteenth-century editions will reveal the lack of the so-called ‘‘additional 
examples,” especially so many of them, as a very great one. Readers are urged to inspect 
these beautiful early Chinese color prints, eliminated here, in the eighteenth-century edi- 
tions now in the collections of the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Harvard University, 
and several other libraries. 

Turning to the text, we find the author relying heavily upon her “‘analysis’’ of basic 
terms in her discussion of concepts. This ‘‘analysis’’ does not make, unfortunately, much 
use of up-to-date works on etymology and palaeography. For example, in treating the es. 
sential characters ta (great, etc.), jén (man, etc.), and the very character tao (way, the Way, 
etc.) itself, she tells us that jén is written as ta with the ‘‘deliberate omission’’ of the ‘“‘head 
symbol.” In his recent study of ancient writing on the oracle bones, Chia Ku Wen Pien 
(1934), Sun Hai-po suggests that both characters are images of ‘‘man,’’ with ta as a front 
view and jén a side view. Sun gives over one hundred and twenty examples of jén, none of 
which resembles the ‘‘modern form’’ of it used by Miss Sze in her analysis. It is thus difficult 
to be convinced of her ‘“‘head symbol”’ theory. As to tao, she sees different symbolisms in it 
as she looks at different forms of the character, modern or old. After having exhausted all 
the ‘‘meaning’’ seen in the ‘‘old form”’ of the radical ‘‘ch’o’’ in this character, she turns to 
the ‘‘modern form”’ of the same radical and tells us that ‘‘The ch’o (foot) pictograph in 
the character tao is similar in form to a boat with a tall prow.’’ What this subsequently 
called to her mind was the ‘‘ancient Egyptian barge of the Sun God.’”’ Thus, in direct con- 
trast with the Manual she translated, she has successfully wrapped the inscrutable Orient 
with another veil of myth. The Manual, on the other hand, was a typical example of the 
late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century’s effort to record, to classify, to render more 
manageable the thing called knowledge. The Manual was but one of the many “‘encyclo- 
pedias”’ compiled at that time. As a beginner’s grammar book, it originally tried to make 
lessons in art easy. Perhaps the methodical Manual, here coupled with the author’s mys- 
terious ‘‘Tao of Painting,’ have together created another image of the eternal Yin and 
Yang. 

There are many points in the translation which need to be reconsidered. Some are purely 
a matter of the styling of the publication, but others have to do with knowledge of the 
Chinese language and the standard references. There is inconsistency in giving or not giv- 
ing references to quotations, and in handling names. The confusion of names in the Manual 
could be clarified by a good index. But in the Index as well as in the text, Lan Ying and 
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Chang Lu, for example, are not identified by name like the majority of the others, but by 
their less formal tzu or hao, Lan T’ien-shu and Chang P’ing-shan respectively. In her own 
text, where such translator’s consideration of the literary style of the original is not a prob- 
lem, she uses P’ang L’ai-ch’en for P’ang Yuan-chi, and Shén Chieh-chou for Shén Tsung- 
ch’ien. Secondly, when references are not given, another kind of confusion arises. Dis- 
cussing a technique used in the ‘‘Orchid’”’ by Chéng Ssit-hsiao, Pl. [X, she informs us: ‘‘It 
is also a fine example of a favorite device of Sung painters called lu kén (dew roots), signi- 
fying that earth and roots, not painted, were hidden in dew or mist.’’ How dew or mist 
could hide roots embedded in earth, the latter not included in the original Chinese term, 
presents a question. Since there is no reference given, we may turn to the Manual itself. On 
page 60 a detailed instruction of lu kén technique is given in the original, and the transla- 
tion (which is correct), instead of ‘‘hidden,’’ is ‘‘exposed.’’ Not identifying her quotations 
but nevertheless giving them quotation marks and explanatory footnotes, the translator 
has created another kind of situation. On page 231 we read: “‘Sitting at a window in the sun, 
leafing the pages of the Pai Yin,’’ and in the foot-note: ‘‘Pai Yiin P’ien (White Cloud 
Pages), a Yiian-Dynasty collection of poems and philosophical excerpts.’? The Yiian Dy- 
nasty work referred to is apparently the Pai Ytian Chi by Hsii Ch’ien (1269-1337), and the 
famous line of poem, not identified by the translator, is by the great T’ang Dynasty poet, 
Tu Fu (712-770). The question is: how could Tu Fu have possibly “‘leafed’”’ a book several 
hundred years before it was written? Other minor and not so minor mistakes are numerous. 
However, it is serious for Miss Sze, as a painter, to have failed to identify Shén Shih-t’ien 
(last character meaning ‘‘field’’) as the great Ming master, Shén Chou, but instead identified 
him as the minor artist of a later period, Shén Hao (izu Shih-t’ien, last character meaning 
‘“theaven’’). She did this in five places, including the Index. 

Evidently the present translation of the Manual cannot be regarded as definitive. It is 
hoped that its current popularity will soon make a second edition possible and that when 
that time comes all necessary revisions will be made. 

NeEtson I. Wu 


Dutuuit, Georcss. Le Musée Inimaginable. Paris, 1956, Librairie José Corti; New York, 

1956, Wittenborn, 3 vols., pp. 654, 339 ills., $12.00. 

Apparently infuriated by Malraux’s recent popular books on art, especially Le Musée 
Imaginaire, M. Duthuit has written some 654 pages illustrated by 339 reproductions of 
works of painting, sculpture, and architecture to refute his ideas. The errors of Malraux 
turn out to be mainly historical and here the judgment of Duthuit must be taken seriously. 
Thus Malraux labels a capital from Vérecourt in the Vosges, art indigne; gives a bit of a 
Crucifixion to Giotto which should have been attributed to the School of Giotto; refers to 
the Acropolis of Delphi; and fills the few pages devoted to the art of the Far East with the 
“greatest concentration of improbabilities’’ (Vol. I, p. 114) of the whole work. Moreover, 
and here too one sympathizes with the critic, Malraux is too much given to generalizations 
about civilizations such as that of Greece, India, Rome, and thus fails to see the hetero- 
geneity of their art. But what specially angers Duthuit, the Byzantinist, is the interpreta- 
tion which Malraux gives of Byzantine art and the art of early Christianity, for he is more 
aware than his adversary is of the greater complexity, the greater vitality, and the greater 
originality of the East. 

But anger is seldom a good counselor and Duthuit becomes at times so vehement that he 
lapses into sarcastic invective. Every page contains insinuations of bad faith, ignorance, or 
naiveté. Nor does he merely attack Malraux. His comments, for instance, on the old-style 
and the new-style museum (Vol. I, pp. 16 f.) overlook the disadvantages of the former and 
the advantages of the latter. The passages in question are too long to quote and in excerpts 
they lose their flavor. But who would sacrifice the new museum, in which one can actually 
see a painting, for the old in which ‘‘on pouvait ‘tableauter’ A loisir, continuer A s’intéresser 
au spectacle extra-esthétique que ]’oeil rencontrait au passage,’’ where ‘“‘y régnait une aim- 
able anarchie, propice a la flanerie comme les quais de la Seine et ses bouquinistes’’? As far 
as I know there are no modern museums where one cannot loaf to one’s heart’s content and 
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if one yearns for extra-aesthetic enjoyment, one can always eavesdrop on the docents. 
Again, where Malraux points out the advantages of modern photographs of works of art, 
Duthuit ridicules the idea as if it implied the suppression of works of art in favor of repro- 
ductions. It would be difficult to justify his opinion that “‘l’auteur des Voiz dw silence 
semble assumer que, parce qu’il fallait se donner de la peine pour les connaitre, certaines 
choses ne valaient pas jusqu’é présent la peine d’étre connues’”’ (Vol. I, p. 30). 

Nevertheless, in spite of the author’s sarcasm, his exaggerations, and his refusal to 
answer seriously the question of why the various books of Malraux have made so deep an 
impression on the thousands who have read them, his book is worth close study as the 
comment of a specialist. It may, some will say, tell us more about the critic than about the 
object of his criticism, but in spite of that it does point out the dangers of over-simplifica- 
tion, of substituting a spectator’s feelings for an artist’s intentions, and above all of facile 
syntheses of artistic diversities. One can only agree with Duthuit that the notion of a stand- 
ard style—Greek, Roman, early Christian, or what-not—misleads one into thinking of art 
as something different from and entirely expressive of ‘‘civilizations’’ or ‘‘cultures.’’ We 
are all of us, whether artists or not, both influenced by and influencing our fellows, and one 
does not grasp historical truth by suppressing either point. Malraux himself wavers. When 
he is talking about those periods in which we know little if anything about individual art- 
ists, he seems inclined to emphasize the unity of their culture. Where, however, as in the 
case of El Greco, we do know something of the artist’s personal development, he empha- 
sizes that. The facts are that we do not have the data to write a history of art—if that is 
what we are trying to do—in terms of either. For where we know the individuals, we see 
little if any cultural unity; and where we can see the cultural unity, we know nothing about 
the individual artists. 


GEORGE Boas 


ScHLeNnorr, Norman. Ingres. Ses sources littéraires. Paris, 1956, Presses Universitaires de 
France, pp. 387, 48 pls. 1,800 Frs. Ingres. Cahiers littéraires inédits. Paris, 1956, Presses 
Universitaires de France, pp. 96. 

Since Delaborde’s pioneer monograph on Ingres, the celebrated Montalbanais has be- 
come hedged in with a host of specialized studies. Almost a hundred of these are listed in 
one of Professor Schlenoff’s useful bibliographies, and he himself is the first to acknowledge 
the difficulty of writing as freshly on Ingres today as Charles Blanc, say, or even Henry 
Lapauze (whose work is here rightly cited as pre-eminent). Nonetheless Professor Schlenoff 
has made a real contribution to Ingrisme. His extremely thorough Ingres. Ses sources lit- 
téraires considers the intellectual formation of the painter, while in a second volume he 
utilizes the papers given by the artist’s second wife to the town of Montauban and not com- 
pletely exhausted by either Lapauze or Mabilleau. The former work is so pertinently and 
lavishly illustrated that the reader scarcely deserves the copious expositions of individual 
paintings given in the text (as in the remorselessly detailed chapter on the genesis of Jupiter 
et Thétis), but it should certainly be widely known as a first-class study of Ingres’ back- 
ground. 

I had nearly written Ingres’ aesthetic. But the relationship of a painter’s work to his 
thought is in danger of degenerating into aesthetic New Criticism if the critic lacks knowl- 
edge of what makes up an affective painting. Even an unusually literary painter has to 
apply pigment before he can be said to have an aesthetic. The documentation of sources, of 
Ossianic influences, of Italian journeys, of relationships with Davidiens, Delacroix, Flax- 
man, Gautier, even when in the hands of one, like Professor Schlenoff, who has obviously 
researched painting techniques of the period most assiduously, cannot compensate for a 
certain naiveté as regards the formal structure of art. So we are solemnly informed that Da- 
vid’s problem was as follows: ‘comment détacher une figure de son fond, 4 moins qu’elle 
ne soit indépendante et compacte au milieu d’un espace.’’ Again, David’s problem was: 
‘“‘maintenir 4 une solidité sculpturale son linéarisme, mais en méme temps retenir l’aspect 
de la forme s’imposant dans l’espace.’’ We are then told that Ingres solved this ancient 
problem—“‘il fait du volume de la figure un linéarisme détaché emphatiquement du fond ot 
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elle se trouve; de plus, il diminue |’importance du fond, accessoire pour la figure.’’ Under 
the onslaught of this somewhat cavalier and distinctly local approach it is only natural that 
Ingres’ superb portraits (derivative though some may be) come off badly here, while his 
Hellenistic works, which are mostly dead as doornails, emerge as masterpieces since they 
are chock-full of literary allusions! Thus the famous A pothéose d’Homére is here ‘‘la somme 
de toute le pensée d’Ingres depuis son début.’’ It well may be. It is still not a great paint- 
ing. In one place (p. 246), however, Professor Schlenoff does accord his subject the highest 
rank as a figure painter. 

On the whole, our new Ingriste wisely soft-pedals evaluative judgments in both these 
tomes. Both are marred by a style which relies too heavily on the irritating French trick 
of the academic alias (as in my last sentence), yet all in all it will be impossible to ignore 
either of them in any serious writing on Ingres in the future. 

GEOFFREY WAGNER 


Zevi, Bruno. Architecture as Space. How to Look at Architecture. Translated by Milton 
Gendel. Edited by Joseph A. Barry. New York, 1957, Horizon Press, pp. 288, 186 pho- 
tographs, drawings, and plans, $7.50. 

The importance of Bruno Zevi’s book, Architecture as Space can hardly be overestimated. 
It may have the same influence for our generation which Geoffrey Scott’s The Architecture 
of Humanism had more than forty years ago and still maintains. Compared with it, Giedion’s 
Time, Space, and Architecture represents merely a highly stimulating collection of essays, 
extremely useful as an introduction to modern architecture but without going back to basic 
aesthetic categories as does Bruno Zevi. 

As a practicing architect and professor of the history of architecture at the University 
of Rome and general secretary of the Italian Town Planning Institute, Bruno Zevi combines 
the intuitive aesthetic approach to architecture with philosophical analysis. He gives first 
a condensed history of architecture in terms of space, discusses the representation of space, 
and shows the various possibilities of interpretation of architecture, from the political to 
the economic-social, technical, and physio-psychological points of view—to mention only 
a few—and contrasts them eventually with the spatial interpretation which, of course, is 
the one of primary interest for our generation. 

The author’s synthesis of classical tradition and feeling for the truly new in modern 
architecture, in which both past and present help to explain each other, is very rare today. 
Genuine historical knowledge and perspective make Zevi recognize the triviality and 
sterility of oversimplified functionalism as of all pseudo-scientific, standardized modular 
theories or other expressions of ‘“‘modern”’ spatial illiteracy. They save him from such ex- 
tremely superficial comparisons as Giedion’s juxtaposition of Le Corbusier’s curvilinear 
town plan with Baroque creations or of Mondrian’s paintings with the two-dimensional 
projections of Mies van der Rohe’s plans. Even if this reviewer does not agree with the 
author in some points—for instance, in his interpretation of the Palazzo Farnese or his 
evaluation of ‘‘Urbanistic Space of the 19th Century’’—he is convinced of Zevi’s statement 
that ‘‘a modern organic history of architecture will not be directed only to the aesthetic 


and intellectual, the cultural and emotional... . It is in space that life and culture, spir- 
itual interest and social responsibility meet. For space is not merely a cavity, void, or 
‘negation of solidity’; it is alive and positive. .. .’”’ One accepts also Zevi’s outspoken atti- 


tude towards Le Corbusier’s ‘‘superficial skimming and impressionistic judgment of various 
periods in the history of architecture,’’ and his complaint that architecture today is only 
too often judged as a purely plastic phenomenon; also that it is a mistake that architectural 
space can be experienced in the interior of a building only or, that it represents the whole 
of architectural experience. ‘‘Space, in fact, is liberty of movement.” 

The illustrations are not chronologically organized but correspond to the categories es- 
tablished by the author, and in this way contribute especially to the understanding of his 
approach. An extensive bibliography, summarizing the main theses of the respective publi- 
cations (unfortunately the comprehensive publications of the last thirty years in German 
are omitted) on the aesthetics of architecture, further enrich Bruno Zevi’s work. 
PavuL ZUCKER 
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Smatu, E. Batpwin. Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1956, pp. 219, 175 ills., $7.50. 

The late Baldwin Smith’s Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages 
helps architectural history to overcome the merely formalistic and style-evaluating method 
by including aesthetic and even philosophical aspects. One of those factors which contribute 
to a meta-functional and meta-stylistic interpretation is the knowledge of the symbolic 
meaning of architecture. 

Professor Smith proves his point by providing the architectural historian with an actual 
vocabulary of the iconographic meaning, for instance, of an arcade, a cupola, a ciborium, 
or a portal when depicted on a mosaic, a coin, or a stone relief. These architectural motifs 
do not represent merely an ornamental framework for a human figure—the emperor, the 
bishop, etc.—but they become emblems of his position, symbols of his supremacy in this 
world and in the hierarchy. This employment of individual architectural elements is con- 
tinued from Byzantine ivory tablets and early illuminated manuscripts to the sculptural 
display of the westworks of Romanesque churches and even in the embroideries of the 
Bayeaux tapestry. The associative and ceremonial purpose of enshrining a figure of the 
sovereign this way is shown in many convincing examples which include even such distant 
buildings as the palace of the Great Moghul in Delhi Castle. 

Only too often the historian follows a motif in its development, wanderings, and varia- 
tions merely by visual analysis of its design. Therefore Smith’s extremely thorough and well 
documented work represents more than the scholarly research of a specific historical epoch; 
it is one of those guideposts which reminds us of the often hidden ‘‘meaning”’ of forms. 
Without understanding the underlying symbolism, a true aesthetic evaluation in many 
instances can hardly be achieved. 


Meeks, Carrouu L. V. The Railroad Station. New Haven, 1956, Yale University Press, 
pp. xxvi + 203, with bibliographical essays and index, 231 ills., $7.50. 

One may ask why a book on The Railroad Station, obviously a technical problem or at 
least one merely of architectural history, is reviewed here. The question may be answered 
best by quoting some of the author’s concluding lines: ‘“The character of more than twelve 
decades of architecture has been analyzed by means of a sampling of a particular type of 
building, the railroad station. . . . In the first place, stations do not represent only the work 
of exceptionally able architects. ... Because works of genius are infrequent, it does not 
follow that railway architecture was either mediocre or unimportant. Its value as a sample 
derives in part precisely from the fact that it reflects a solid core of taste and talent... . 
The second basis for accepting stations as typical of the building activity of the last cen- 
tury is their connection with one of the tormenting problems of the period: the resolution 
of the relationship between architecture and engineering.”’ 

The definition of the stylistic development of 19th-century architecture is the aspect of 
Meeks’ work that makes it an extremely interesting study for the aesthetician. He sum- 
marizes the development of the whole century under the heading of “‘picturesque eclecti- 
cism”’ which to this reviewer seems more convincing than Hitchcock’s related terminology 
in his Early Victorian Architecture in Britain. The latter, by the way, also recognizes the 
special importance of the railroad station for 19th-century architecture as such. Professor 
Meeks distinguishes three individual phases of picturesque eclecticism, the early (1790- 
1860), the middle (1860-1890), and the late (1890-1940), which in their aesthetic approach 
differed from each other essentially. He retraces all these evolutionary stages to aesthetic 
concepts as developed in the late 18th century, as a reaction against the constraint of 
academism. This preference for a picturesque approach had not died out in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, even as late as the first decade of our century. The changing preference for in- 
dividual periods of the past in the eclectic waves and various revivals of the 19th century 
is by far less essential than this general attitude. ‘‘A creative eclectic building should be 
judged, first, by whether it adheres to the constructive principle involved; second, by 
whether the exterior is an expression of the interior in either an ideal or a literal sense; 
third, by whether the forms have been employed with freedom and independence rather 
than with literal exactness... .’’.Within the limitations of eclecticism, now the organiza- 
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tion of masses and silhouettes becomes the basic artistic task within the possibilities in- 
herent in metal construction for the architect, who actually very often was also an engineer 
or worked with one. 

The author’s exhaustive analysis of the individual steps in the development of railroad 
stations in this country and in Europe can unfortunately not be discussed here. Meeks’ 
command of his material allows him to trace the influence of the continuously changing 
economic and sociological situation, of the technical progress, and last not least, of the 
prevailing ‘‘taste,”’ as different from ‘‘style.”” The analysis makes it abundantly clear that 
the history of railroad architecture is not simply identical with the history of technological 
progress in engineering—in itself a worthwhile historical experience if it is as carefully 
documented and made evident as in Professor Meeks’ study. The survey is still more clari- 
fied by the number and variety of excellent illustrations, their majority taken from contem- 
porary sources. Thus the discussion of a seemingly technical topic represents an important 
contribution to the history of figurative arts in its broadest sense. 

Pau ZUCKER 


Meyer, LEonNARD B. Emotion and Meaning in Music. University of Chicago Press, 1956, 
pp. x + 307, $5.75. 

The “absolutists”’ insist that the meaning of music is in the context of the work itself 
and consists of tonal and rhythmic relationships. The ‘‘referentialists’’ maintain that music 
is not confined to abstract and intellectual meanings alone but that it also communicates 
meaning which refers to concepts, actions, states of character, and the whole gamut of 
human emotion. Dr. Meyer believes that these divergent epistemological views have been 
traditionally and erroneously treated as though they were independent of each other. In 
his estimation, music acquires meaning only in a prescribed context. A musical selection 
must be well ordered, coherent, and properly integrated to possess aesthetic merit. Organi- 
zation is a mental phenomenon which the composer imposes on and the listener recognizes 
in the music. But meaning in music consists of more than simply recognizing forms and 
styles on the basis of past experience. The composer and performer resort to various de- 
vices, techniques, and innovations to disrupt well ordered systems and thus disturb our 
mental equilibrium and induce varying states of emotion in us. On the one hand, we have a 
Gestalt-like affinity for oneness and wholeness and, on the other hand, the element of in- 
novation in music introduces the unexpected and engenders apprehension and anxiety. 
This conflict between order and disorder, composure and anxiety, reason and feeling are 
fused into an aesthetic monism in which the musical experience is intellectually satisfying 
and emotionally rewarding. Meaning in music consists of recognition and expectation. 
Music of an unfamiliar style, artistically and culturally, is meaningless. 

Dr. Meyer is well aware that no one factor about music can account for the art of music. 
Nevertheless, he believes that he has gone beyond the inadequate conclusions of the fol- 
lowing. The ‘“‘hedonist’’ confuses aesthetic experience with the sensuously pleasing. The 
“atomist’’ analyzes music with the naivety of the Pythagoreans. The ‘“‘universalist’’ is as 
fanciful as Longfellow in calling music a universal language. The ‘‘sentimentalist’”’ fails to 
make a distinction between his own emotional behavior and the emotional states which are 
denoted in the score. 

Musical experience differs from non-musical and non-aesthetic experience. In everyday 
experience the resolutions of tensions brought on by inhibiting influences may be irrelevant 
to the original cause of repression. Music activates tendencies. Tendencies comprise our 
automatic response patterns whether natural or learned, conscious or unconscious. Musical 
stimuli are psychologically capable of inhibiting and frustrating these tendencies and then 
equally as capable of providing meaningful and relevant resolutions. Musical affect is 
aroused when a tendency to respond is arrested and inhibited. The more intense the sus- 
pense becomes, the greater the tension, the more complete is the process of katharsis. 
“. .. Some of the greatest music is great precisely because the composer has not feared to 
let his music tremble on the brink of chaos, thus inspiring the listener’s awe, apprehension, 
and anxiety and, at the same time, exciting his emotions and his intellect’”’ (p. 161). 
“Ambiguity’’ sets in when a listener begins to question his own expectations in a particu- 
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lar music style. ‘“‘SSyncopation”’ is used as a rhythmic anticipation in which an accent in one 
of the parts enters too soon and has a disturbing psychological effect on the 
listener. ‘“Chromaticism”’ has a disrupting influence. ‘‘Vibrato”’ is a musical deviation which 
has strong affective qualities. ““Ornamentation”’ induces inhibition. ‘‘Cadenzas’”’ and embel- 
lishments in general delay expected and anticipated resolutions by deviating from the 
accustomed melodic progression and thereby create psychological tension. This is even 
more evident in jazz and folk music than in subtle types of serious composition. 

Tonality is probably the most important single facet of style, of even the most primitive 
kind of musical form. Tone establishes a system of order, a system of expectance. Just as 
order and uniformity in music are mental phenomena and not physical facts so too is rhythm 
mental in nature. The aesthetic experience itself is not an overt act but is best examined in 
terms of mental behavior. 

A musical style that we recognize causes us to associate it with a general concept or 
generic event which we particularize in the light of our past experience. Music does not 
define, depict, or relate but creates moods which connote to us notions of gaiety and sadness, 
life and death, which we personalize and particularize. 

This book is a definite contribution to the aesthetics of music. Dr. Meyer has produced an 
important book and in many respects an excellent one. It is naturalistically oriented, 
thoroughly clinical in its psychological observations and in addition contains an abundant 
number of musical illustrations which give practical emphasis to Dr. Meyer’s views. What 
Dr. Meyer had to say about the concept of affect in music also applies in a broad sense to 
art in general. The one unforgivable aspect about this book is the manner in which it is 
written and the style in which it is couched. Some of the sentences are obscure and lacking 
in clarity. The book is replete with such necessary additions as ‘‘in short,”’ ‘‘in other words,”’ 
‘that is,’’ to sum up and clear up in one meaningful sentence what should have been made 
clear to begin with. 

Jutius Portnoy 


ZUCKERKANDL, Victor, Sound and Symbol, Music and the External World. Translated from 
the German by Willard R. Trask. New York, 1956, Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series 
XLIV, pp. vii + 399, $5.00. 

Mr. Zuckerkandl’s work is a metaphysics, an approach to reality through music. He 
makes a phenomenological analysis of the musical experience, drawing especially upon 
backgrounds in recent German philosophy and Gestalt psychology. Though many Ameri- 
can readers will not be sympathetic to such a program and such an approach, and though 
they may find some of his conclusions unconvincingly established, they would do well to 
look into the book for the suggestive and fresh line of questioning that the author pursues. 

The world of music is the world of tones, and a tone exists in a context which gives it a 
dynamic tendency. Music is not adequately explained in terms of physical pulses and 
frequencies nor in terms of psychological ‘‘feelings’’ projected into the outer world. Music 
belongs to a world which is real but non-physical, a world of motion, time, and space, like a 
field of force in physics. The tones of a melody have a dynamic quality in that their musical 
character is in their moving away from and toward a tonal center. States and the relations 
between tensions are the stuff of music. Rhythm is a recurrent wave motion that carries us 
on through the music. Wave is superimposed on wave, the beats, the measure, the phrase, 
the larger units. This tonal rhythm is the image of time, a psychological time 
such as Bergson conceived. Since tones come from outside us; they are spatial. The space of 
that of positions; it is without dimensions, unmeasurable. Spatial order is revealed in 
music in the triad, where the tones are mutually distinct. Each tone occupies as much space 
as the others, all space. The triad reveals space as the filled field, the flowing space of tones. 
In music we experience a mode of space and time that gives us insight into the nature of the 
world, for motion, space, and time seen in the light of the physical world are the motion, 
space, and time revealed in music. Here Mr. Zuckerkandl moves into general metaphysics, 
believing that music discloses to us an immaterial dimension in the real world, a dynamic 
interpenetration of the inner and outer world. (‘‘Music brings to expression the mode of the 
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existence of the world that is of the same nature as my ‘within,’ my psyche”’ p. 370.) In 
music non-physical forces play their part with physical things. If we extend this there is no 
bifurcation between the world of science and of poetry and myth and religion, but our view 
of the world is derived through sense perception and observation rather than revelation. 

Enough of the conclusions of the author about reality has been indicated to show the 
tenor of his thought and the various backgrounds of his readings he has brought together 
in a potpourri. In ending his work he grows quite ecstatic at the thought of what music re- 
veals to us. We need not follow him into his conclusions, but we can derive benefit from 
looking at what he has to say about the musical experience, provided we remain aware that 
he is talking about western music of the last few centuries, and that this reflects the dynam- 
ics of western thought. His considerations of rhythm and time and space in music are at 
least provocative. 

CuarLeEs E. Gauss 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The Journal plans to publish in one of the next issues A Register of Courses on Aesthetics 
and Related Fields, given by members in good standing of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics. It is hoped that this will become a regular feature. Courses given in 1957-58 or 1958 
summer session will be listed, including those dealing with philosophical aesthetics, psy- 
chology of art, principles and theories of criticism, cultural history with emphasis on the 
arts, etc. Requests were mailed to members in September, asking for relevant data. Any 
member who did not receive the request is invited to send information about such courses 
to the Editor, for possible inclusion if there is time. 


The Division on Aesthetics of the American Psychological Association presented two sym- 
posia during the month of September in New York City. RupoLF ARNHEIM was chairman of 
the program committee. The topics of the symposia were ‘Information Theory and the 
Arts” and ‘“‘What Next in the Psychology of Music?’’ 


The annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies at Indiana University, 
January 23-24, 1958, will be devoted to ‘“‘The Present-day Vitality of the Classical Tradi- 
tion.”’ The Greek sense of tragedy will be illustrated by a reading of Sophocles’ Antigone 
and a performance of Anouilh’s play by the same name. The classical influence on Picasso, 
on 18th-century political thought, and modern music will be illustrated. Among the speakers 
will be Paut L. MacKenprick (Wisconsin), Eric Havetock (Harvard), H. D. F. Kitro 
(Bristol), R. W. Lee (Princeton), Orro BRENDEL (Columbia), H. J. MuLusr (Indiana), 
and STEPHEN GREENE (Princeton). 


The Music Research Foundation of New York City sponsored a Symposium on September 
3, dealing primarily with the psycho-physiological effects of music on human beings. Al- 
though the symposium was specifically concerned with behavioral reactions to music, 
attention was paid to basic perceptual and emotional factors as well as to problems con- 
fronting research at this time. The program also included an evaluation of the basic research 
that has been done thus far. 

The Foundation states the following as its purpose: “‘to engage in scientific research, 
including but not limited to research in the field of music and more particularly the effect 
of music upon human beings whether well and normal or suffering mental, physical or other 
disability.’”? Aided by an advisory council composed of medical and scientific personnel, 
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psychiatrists, physicists, and experimental psychologists, the Foundation plans research in 
the use of music and/or sound as an adjunct to therapy and aid to medicine, in addition to 
its other activities. 


The Second Annual New Mexico Institute of Philosophy and Art, sponsored jointly by the 
New Mexico Philosophical Society and the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
New Mexico, was held at the Harwood Foundation, Taos, New Mexico, June 11-14, 1957. 
The program, centered about the topic “‘Art and Society,’’ included the following papers: 
“Art and Civilization” by H. N. Lee (Tulane U.), ““The New Renaissance in America’’ by 
Emma Lv Davis (Taos), ‘‘The Missing Term’? by J. Guenn Gray (Colorado C.), “‘An 
Artist’s Views’? by Wo tcotr Ety (Taos), ‘‘Aesthetic Experience and Moral Experience”’ 
by Arcuiz J. Bano (U. of New Mexico), ‘‘A Statement of Views’”’ by AGNEs Martin (Taos), 
“A Missing Social Aesthetics Seen Through a Deweyan Glass Darkly’”’ by Forrest WIL- 
ui1aMs (U. of Colorado), ‘“‘The Artist’s Relation to Society”’ by Louis Rrpak (Taos), ‘‘Pre- 
requisites for Aesthetic Quality’? by Howarp SHERMAN (Texas Western C.), “Epic Poetry 
and Human Predicaments”’ by Joun Anton (U. of Nebraska), ‘“‘Art and Society’’ by Bzr- 
TRAM Morris (U. of Colorado), ‘‘Implications of Croce’s Aesthetics for Society’? by Hor- 
acE AKIN (Santa Fe), and ‘‘Perception, Intuition, and Art’? by Ropert Crarie (Aspen 
Institute). The program was arranged by Husert G. ALEXANDER, Secretary of the New 
Mexico Philosophical Society and Chairman of the Department of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


The George Saintsbury Poetry Club recently presented a program at the Terrain Gallery, 
New York, in honor of Ex1 S1zGEL, entitled ‘‘Aesthetic Realist Poets.’’ Six poets—SHELDON 
Kranz, Resecca Fern, Martua Barrp, Nancy STARRELS, Nat Herz, and Louis DiENEs— 
read their poems. A selection of the poems of the ‘“‘Aesthetic Realists’’ will be published this 
year by Definition Press. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS 


The Fulbright and Buenos Aires Convention scholarship programs for 1958-59 have ex- 
tended their aid to young American artists who wish to study abroad. Opportunities for the 
study of painting, graphic arts, and sculpture exist in Australia, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, and the United Kingdom in addition to 
many of the Latin American countries. Facilities to study industrial arts are available in 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Italy, Norway, the United Kingdom, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. The Fulbright awards for pre-doctoral study and research cover transportation, 
books, tuition, and maintenance for one academic year. The Buenos Aires Convention 
awards provide transportation from the U. 8. government and maintenance and tuition 
from the government of the host country. A college degree or its equivalent by the time the 
award will be used and knowledge of the language of the country of application sufficient to 
carry on the proposed study are basic requirements for the awards. Persons interested in 
these awards can receive additional information by writing to the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y., for the brochure ‘‘United States Govern- 
ment Grants.” 


FRANCE 


Tue Frencu Society ror AESTHETICS met at the Sorbonne on May 18 for a lecture by 
Serce Hurtin, Attaché de Recherches au C.N.R.S. The topic of his discussion was ‘“‘L’éso- 
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térisme dans |’art.’’ Noting that there have been esoteric doctrines throughout history, 
M. Hutin pointed to their use of the arts—architecture, painting, and sculpture—as a means 
of expressing themselves in tangible, yet symbolic form. Although in the past such doc- 
trines have generally been tied to religious beliefs, they are far from having disappeared in 
our era, and seem spontaneously reborn in the works of artists, many of whom are hostile to 
religion. A discussion of the archetypic origin of such symbols as studied by Jung concluded 
M. Hutin’s lecture. 

At the meeting on June 15, JacQUELINE CAPELLE DE MENow, Agrégée de l'Universite, 
Présidente de l’ Association du Salon de la Mode, spoke on ‘‘L’ésthetique de la mode.’’ Mme. 
Capelle de Menou emphasized the present-day importance of fashion design and its develop- 
ment as a mass phenomenon, cutting across ethnic, social, and economic boundaries. She 
discussed the relation of fashion design to the major arts and stylistic characteristics of any 
given period, as well as its relation to the evolution of diverse cultures. 


ITALY 


Aut Aut: Rivista di Filosofia e di Cultura (Milan), bi-monthly publication edited by 
Enzo Pact and G1itto DorFLEs, contains the following articles in No. 38, March 1957: 
‘‘Fenomenologia dei processi in relazione’’ by Enzo Pact; ‘‘Per una fenomenologia dei 
‘Caratteri distributivi degli edifici’ ’’ by Lopovico BarBiaNno pi BELGIo10so; ‘Antonio 
Labriola e il materialismo storico”’ by Lupovico Acts Perinertt. Prospettive: “Der dunkle 
Weg, iiber den sich nicht denken lisst .. .”? by Lavinta Mazzuccuettt; ‘‘Organicita dell’ 
astrazione’’ by G1tLo DorF ss; ‘‘Giudizio storico e teoria dell’ arte nella Scuola viennese” 
by Dino Formaaaio. Cronache: ‘‘Notizie di critica e filologia’? by LANFRANCO CARETT!; 
“Originarieta e relazione in Merleau-Ponty”’ by GrusEpPina Scortt. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), the quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics 
contains the following articles, with English summaries, in Vol. 8, No. 1, June 1957: ‘‘On the 
Chorus, Soliloquy and Crowd-Speeches in the Drama’? by Motoo Kosatakg; “Visual 
Elements in Mass Media’”’ by HatsuntKko Gau; ‘‘Film Technique and Expression—On the 
Wide-Screen Processes’? by Toru YaMamoro; ‘‘Baroque Art and Spanish Mysticism—An 
Aspect of the Baroque Naturalism” by Iwao Taxanasnt; ‘Johannes Pfeiffer’s Poetics” by 
Sost Kosayasut. Also included in this issue is a ‘“‘Register of Lectures on Aesthetics and 
Related Subjects in Colleges and Universities—1957.”’ 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Pui.ipp FEHxt is assistant professor of art at the University of Nebraska. At present he is in 
London on a grant from the Warburg Institute for a year’s study. 

BERNARD C. HEv1u is professor of art at Wellesley College. He is the author of New Bearings 
in Esthetics and Art Criticism, 1943. 

Epwin Honice is associate professor of English at Brown University. His article ‘“Recon- 
sidering Allegory’’ appeared in the Autumn 1957 issue of the Kenyon Review. 

FREDERICK J. HUNTER is assistant professor of drama at the University of Texas. 

SrepHEN C. Pepper is professor of philosophy at the University of California, Berkeley, 
California. His book, The Work of Art (Bloomington, 1955) is reviewed in this issue of 
this Journal. 

Kart H. Porter is assistant professor of philosophy at the University of Minnesota. 

Sreran Morawsk! is associate professor at Warsaw University in the Philosophical Faculty. 

He holds the chair of aesthetics and is the scientific worker at the Pafistwowy Instytut 

Sztuki. His books are: Essays on Fundamental Problems of Marzist Aesthetics (1951), 
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How to Appreciate Films (1956), and The Development of Aesthetic Ideas in Germany from 
Herder to Heine (1957). He presented a paper entitled ‘Uber Vieldeutigkeit und Mehr- 
funktion der Kunstwerks”’ at the Third International Congress on Aesthetics in Venice 
in 1956. 

Max RiesEr is the author of Analyse des poetischen Denkens (Vienna, 1954) and Oesterreichs 
Sterbeweg (Vienna, 1953). His article ‘“The Semantic Theory of Art in America’’ ap- 
peared in the September 1956 issue of this Journal. 

ArcuiE J. Baum is professor of philosophy at the University of New Mexico and author of 
Philosophy, An Introduction, 1953. During 1955-56 he was Fulbright Research Scholar 
in Buddhist philosophy at the University of Rangoon. 

Lewis K. Zersy is associate professor of philosophy at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Rémy G.SAISSELIN is instructor in Romance languages at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rupote# H. WEINGARTNER is instructor in philosophy at Columbia University. 

JeRoME ASHMORE’s article ‘‘Santayana’s Mistrust of Fine Arts’’ appeared in the March 
1956 issue of this Journal. He is professorial lecturer in philosophy in the department 
of humanities and social studies at Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ALEXANDER SESONSEE is visiting lecturer in philosophy at Columbia University. 

BERTRAM JESSUP is professor of philosophy at the University of Oregon. 

MBLVIN Raper is professor of philosophy at the University of Washington, Seattle. He is 
the editor of A Modern Book of Esthetics, 1952. 

NewTon P. StaLLKNEcurT teaches at the University of Indiana. 

HaskKE.Lu M. Buocx is assistant professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

F. Cupwortsa Fu1nt is professor of English at Dartmouth College. 

Luis Moneut6 is editor of the recently published book La cultura y la literatura ibero- 
americanas (California University Press, 1957). 

JosEpH C. SLOANE is professor of art history at Bryn Mawr College and president of the 
College Art Association. 

Henry S. Francis is curator of paintings and of prints and drawings at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

J. P. Hoprin, first director of studies at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London, is 
editor of Quadrum: International Magazine of Modern Art and a honorary foreign mem- 
ber of the editorial council of this Journal. His article ‘“The Future of Surrealism”’ 
appeared in the June 1956 issue of this Journal. 

SHeRMAN E. Lex is associate director and curator of Oriental art at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

Nexson I. Wu, instructor in the history of art at Yale University, is a specialist on Chinese 
painting. 

GrorcE Boas is professor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University, former president of 
the A.S.A., and author of many books and articles on the theory of criticism. 

GrEorFREY WAGNER is the author of ‘‘Wyndham Lewis and the Vorticist Aesthetic’ which 
appeared in the September 1954 issue of this Journal. 

Pau. Zucker is professor of architecture at Cooper Union, New York City. His article 
“The Space-Volume Relation in the History of Town Planning”’ appeared in our June 
1956 issue. 

Jutivus Portnoy is professor of philosophy at Brooklyn College and author of The Philos- 
opher and Music, A Historical Outline, 1955. 

Cuar.es E. Gauss is Elton professor of philosophy at George Washington University. 
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The purpose of the Society is to promote study, research, discussion, and 
publication in aesthetics. The term “aesthetics,” in this connection, is under- 
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Membership is open to persons interested in furthering this purpose. The 
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foreign memberships are eight dollars ($8.00) a year. Membership includes a 
subscription to the Journal of Aesthetics. 
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